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NOTE 

Of the many writers who have attempted to make use in 
modern literature of the motives and action of the old story 
of the Nibelungs, which is to the Germanic people, as 
William Morris long ago pointed out, their true 'Tale of 
Troy/ none has been more successful in its actual rejuvenes- 
cence than has Hebbel, in his dramatic trilogy " Die Nibe- 
lungen." On this account, and because of the place which it 
relatively occupies among Hebbel's works, the drama undoubt- 
edly offers an interesting field for investigation. The question 
of the genesis and growth of the trilogy has elsewhere been 
considered, but nobody until now has exhaustively examined 
the sources of the material and the attitude of the author in 
his use of it The present monograph has been undertaken 
at a time when increased attention is being directed to 
Hebbel and his work, and is, in my opinion, a distinctly 
valuable contribution to the rapidly growing amount of 

Hebbel literature. 

WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 

Columbia Univsrsity, May, 1906. 



PREFACE 

The following study was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Professor Calvin Thomas. Since its inception many valuable 
additions have been made to Hebbel literature, notable 
beyond all others the editions of Hebbel's works, journals, 
and letters by Professor R. M. Werner, which have opened 
the way for further investigations. Even a few years ago, 
Hebbel had but a small circle of admirers, of critics, who 
appreciated the significance of his genius. Now he is begin- 
ning to come into his own as one of the three greatest Ger- 
man dramatists of the nineteenth century. And, as the ripest 
product of his genius and one of the few dramatic versions 
of the Nibelungen saga which has found favor on the stage,^ 
HebbeFs " Nibelungen " offers an interesting field for investi- 
gation into its sources and workmanship.* 

It is a pleasure to express my gratitude to all of my 
instructors, and particularly to thank Professors W. H. Car- 
penter and Calvin Thomas of Columbia University for assist- 
ance and encouragement in this work. I desire, also, to 
express my thanks to Professor Richard M. Werner of the 
University of Lemberg, Austria, and to Professor William 
Addison Hervey of Columbia University for valuable advice 
and suggestions. 

New York, March 30, 1906. 

^ From October 1902, to October 1903, the first two parts of the trilogy were 
played in Germany thirty times, the third part twenty times ; from 1863 to 1895, 
the first two parts were played at the Burgtheater, Vienna, forty-five times, the 
third part seventeen times. 

* The only works on Hebbel which have thus far been written in English are 
the doctor's dissertation of Henrietta Becker on Kleist and Hebbel and the text 
edition of ** Herodes nnd Mariamne " by Edward Stockton Meyer, in which the 
editor gives a brief biography of Hebbel and a survey of his works. 
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CHAPTER I 
GENESIS OF HEBBEL'S "NIBELUNGEN" 

Just two centuries before the publication of the first, incom- 
plete text of the Nibelungenlied, Hans Sachs, the great cobbler- 
bard of the sixteenth century, who sought themes for his two 
hundred and eight dramas in every field of fact and fancy, pub- 
lished his play, "Der httmen Seufrid." The drama drew its 
material from the two versions of the Nibelungen saga which 
he knew ; the first five acts are based upon the " Lied vom httmen 
Seyf rid," ^ the sixth act is based upon the Rosengarten, with 
probably a third source for the seventh act which contains an 
account of Siegfried's death by Hagen's hand, while he is asleep 
beside a spring.' Here the dramatic impulse toward the old 
saga-world of the Nibelungen begins, and here the use of the 
Siegfriedslied and Rosengarten as the basis for an entire drama 
ends. But this work is only an isolated production, and does 
not show a general interest in the old material. 

Foreign rule, foreign taste and influence, deadened the national 
self -consciousness, and it required an awakened spirit of inde- 
pendence to arouse interest in the great national saga. Not 
until the Norse songs and sagas were being edited, and the 
Middle High German version of the Nibelungen story had been 
published in complete form, did the material again attract a 
dramatic poet to the work of re-creation. But since Fouqu^, . 
in 1803, published in Friedrich SchlegePs Europa^ the dramatic 
scene, "Der gehomte Siegfried in der Schmiede,"* not a decade 
qi the nineteenth century has been without its versions of the 
saga. Most of these attempts at rejuvenation have been in the 

* Printed in Nuremberg about 1530. 

' " Der hflrnen Seufrid," Halle, 1880, pp. iii. f. 

• From the " Lied vom hflroen Seyfrid." 
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f onn of dramas ; among the epic versions are the two noteworthy 
ones by Jordan and Morris; while at Iqist four attempts have 
been made in opera, exc]usiy«o/'.\(/Ygrf®'^'s music-drama. 
No otber'fitorjrhasso trtd^ly'itfiact&i and enlisted the creative 
, . . .% efiEQrt^«^£ Germsca 'ports' as that of the Nibelungs, no other poem 
V • ; 'has aroused so greatly the interest of scholars, writers, and public, 
as the Nibelungenlied, The cause for the tremendous and last- 
ing impulse towards this half-buried saga treasure is not far to 
seek. The reawakened national consciousness sought national 
material; the Nibelungenlied is a poem with but few positive 
historical features, yet absolutely belonging to the race, with 
setting and characters truly German; a poem which invited 
the research of students and which aroused the creative interest 
of poets with the desire to remould the old saga into a form that 
should appeal to a modem audience. And since most of the 
adapters recognized the dramatic spirit of the old epic, and, in- 
deed, of the old saga as a whole, and since the stage offers the 
most direct form of appeal to the public, nearly all the attempts 
to recast and arrange the material have been in dramatic 
form. Even after the northern versions of the saga had become 
available through translation, the majority of the dramatic 
poets based their work upon the southern version as more direct 
in its appeal to people of the nineteenth century. 

A list of the various attempts to raise the buried Nibelungen 
hoard to modem view is remarkable rather for its length than 
for the number of important names which are included among 
the authors. Poetasters as well as poets, and unskilled more 
than skilled hands, have tried their powers to lift the alluring 
treasure. Even now, scarcely more than a half-dozen of the 
various attempts are known as worthy poetical productions; 
a century from now the numerous other versions will at most 
arouse an historical interest on the part of the investigator. The 
names of Fouqu^, Wagner, Geibel, Hebbel, Jordan, and Morris 
will always be connected with the part that they played in re- 
juvenating the old saga, but of these real literary and human 
interest will probably continue to attach alone to the music- 
drama of Richard Wagner, "Der Ring des Nibelungen," to the 
trilogy of Friedrich Hebbeli "Die Nibelungen," and to the epic 
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of William Morris, **The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the 
FaU of the Nibliings." 

Each of these three poets had a frankly different attitude 
toward his material, and a diflferent ideal and purpose in crea- 
tion* Wagner, always wnih the thought of music uppermost, 
wished to go back to Germanic origins for his saga material, to 
express simple man in his relation to Gods and nature; and he 
aimed to make the whole story evolve from his favorite theme, 
redemption through love. Morris was solely inspired by the 
Norse sources, which he knew so thoroughly. He was imbued 
with the spirit of Norse poetry and saga-lore, and he attempted 
to interpret and enlarge its greatest story for modem readers, 
basing Ms work almost exclusively on the Volsunga-saga. Heb* 
bePs undertaking took for its basis the South German saga form. 
For the pure drama, he felt that the figures of the Middle High 
German epic were nearest to a modem audience in human in- 
terest, and his sole desire was to interpret them. 

The purpose of the investigation, the results of which are set 
down in the following pages, has been to trace HebbePs sources 
in the composition of the "Nibelungen," and to point out the 
nature and extent of his indebtedness, his attitude toward his 
material, and the use which he made of it. HebbeFs own 
careful letters and his exact record of details in his joumal 
must always be of first importance in studying the origin of his 
works and the time and manner of their composition. Pro- 
lessor Wemer, in his excellent introduction to the critical edition 
of the ** Nibelungen," has carefully given the account of Hebbel's 
progress in the composition of the work, so that it is necessary 
here only to summarize the genesis and growth of the trilogy^ 
and to add a few details conceming its development from a 
youthful dream to a lasting monument of HebbeVs creative 
genius. 

Not until a goodly number of dramas owned Hebbel as their 
author, not until he had seen Christine Enghaus* representation 
of Chriemhild in Raupach's *'Nibelungen-Hort," did he seri- 
ously think of the work of production, and more than six years 
elapsed between the time when Hebbel wrote the first words of 
the "Nibelungen," and the date of its publication. Although 



the period of composition kstedfrom October 1855 to March 22d, 
i860, the actual work of production covered a space of but a 
few months. As in the case of most of HebbePs creative work, 
the composition of the "Nibelungen" was done at fever heat; 
periods of rapid and enthusiastic achievement were followed by 
intervals of lassitude and inertia, or by periods of equally in- 
tense work on other material, when the '^Nibelungen" would be 
neglected and almost forgotten. 

In the course of his progress on* the work, his plans changed 
as to the nature and length of his composition, and it was only 
after he had been forced to see the lack of feasibility of doing 
justice to his material in a shorter space, after he had completed 
"Siegfrieds Tod," that he felt himself compelled to decide on 
a trilogy. By the i8th of February, 1857, he had completed 
what is now the Prologue and "Siegfrieds Tod." He regarded 
the work with artistic satisfaction, and was content with the 
clean manuscript, with scarcely a word erased. In his journal 
for that date he recorded that he looked with an absolutely 
quiet aesthetic conscience at the whole, as well as at the detail, 
and he recalled that moment when he first drank in the glories 
of the old epic, a moment which he later so beautifully recorded 
in his dedication to the trilogy.* 

Not until the fall of 1859, did a sojourn in Dresden and a con- 
versation with Hettner lead him to return to the work of which 
he had not thought for two years. Suddenly "Kriemhilds 
Rache " opened before him in startling clearness, and he hastened 
home to begin the work with such a storm of dramatic impulse 
as he had not experienced since the writing of "Genoveva,"* 
and which made the work of production his greatest happiness 
on earth.' The first three acts were composed at this fever 
heat, and were finished on the 17th of December.* 

On the last day of the year, Hebbel wrote to Hettner in 
appreciative acknowledgment of his inspiration to further 
work. "How should I excuse the fact that I left your good 
letter so long without an answer, except by work on the Nibd- 
imgen, of which you yourself think so kindly? It did not loose 

>Tgb. IV. 5555; cf. Bw. I. 345» 57» 239- * Bw. II. 484. 

»Bw. II. 387, 57; Nachl. II. 117. *Tgb. IV. 5774; Bw. II. 183. 



its grasp of me until a few days ago, or rather I tore myself loose 
from it, now that Volcker and Hagen have mounted the night 
guard, at the end of the third act." * 

Sorrow and illness interrupted his work at this point, yet the 
fourth act was ready by the 7th of March, i860,' and with work 
once renewed, the excitement of creative activity laid hold upon 
him again, and on the 22d of March he wrote the last verses of 
the trilogy.* 

The Prologue and "Siegfrieds Tod" were already well 
known among Hebbel's friends ; he had sent the manuscript to 
Laube, the theatre director at Vienna, in 1858, though without 
the desired results,^ and Hebbel felt that this work, like all his 
other dramas, was excluded from the stage there on account of 
hostile personal relations, rather than from reasons growing out 
of the works themselves.* Now he hastened to herald his com- 
pleted trilogy. On the loth of April, he sent it to the Princess 
Hohenlohe, whose judgment he awaited with a real anxiety bom 
of his respect for her critical insight,* and on the ist of May he 
despatched it with a letter to Franz von Dingelstedt, who had 
long looked forward to the presentation of the play in Weimar. 
Until then Hebbel's wife and the princess were the only persons 
who knew this third part, "Kriemhilds Rache." ' 

In sending the manuscript to Stem, Hebbel wrote, "In this 
work are the best hours of the last five years of my life, and the 
studies of a decade and a half. Since now, besides this, I have 
the most advantageous material, I should even look toward 
immediate success with some confidence, if the literary criticism 
of the day were not govemed by principles which stand in the 
most decided opposition to all poetry." * 

But Vienna, as usual, offered a serious obstacle in the way of 
the desired success through the stage, and at first the poet had to 
rely entirely upon the resources of the Weimar theatre to bring 



^ Cited by Dr. H. H. Houben, Vossische Zeitung, Jan. 8, 1905. 

»Tgb. IV. 5789. 

» Ibid. 5798, 5846; cf. Bw. n. 61 f., 272, 473. 554- 

^ Nachl. II. 106; cf. Bw. II. 47, wrongly dated Oct. 5, 1857, instead of 1859. 

•/Wrf. 119, cf. 141. *Bw. II. 61. 

• Bw. n. 488. • Ibid. 508. 
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his trilogy before the public, for Franz Dingelstedt was the first 
director to stage the ^'Nibelungen." Hebbel regarded the un- 
dertaking with distrust, on account of the meagre forces of the 
Weimar theatre, and he at first refused to come from Vienna 
for the performance.^ Dingelstedt, too, feared the ten men's 
r61es, but was determined to ventxure the undertaking. At the 
Grand Duke's command, Hebbel was present to see the per- 
formance of "Der Gehomte Siegfried" and "Siegfrieds Tod" 
on January 31st, 1861. His joiunal tells nothing of the pres- 
entation, until the closing entry for the year, when he recorded 
the pronounced success of the first two pieces, "the greatest 
marks of honor on the part of the court, about which the letters 
to my wife contain details." ' 

On the 2d of February, he wrote to his wife of the prosperous 
issue of the performance. He had arrived in time to attend the 
last rehearsal, and to correct certain mistakes of his copyist, 
Lettfass. "The success of the production was indubitable; 
attention, and gravelike stillness, as though it dealt with the 
futiire instead of the past, and a pitch of feeling so firmly sus- 
tained that not even the dwarfs with their horrible humps and 
long noses aroused the slightest laughter. After the finale, I 
was summoned by the Grand Duke to his box, and he thanked 
me heartily, as did the Grand Duchess." • On the evening of the 
2d, he read the first and last acts of "Kriemhilds Rache" to the 
court and the flite of Weimar, joining the two acts by a con- 
necting scene and oral comment. The effect was extraordinary ; 
the Grand Duke was a most attentive listener and enthusiastic 
in his praise.^ 

In May, Hebbel made a second journey to Weimar, this time 
with his wife, who impersonated Brunhild on the first evening. 
May i6th, and Kriernhild on the second evening, May i8th, 
when " Kriemhilds Rache" was played for the first time. Again, 
the closing entry in his journal for 1861 teUs us of this perform- 
ance. The Grand Duke had directly appealed to the Emperor, 
at Liszt's suggestion, and had obtained by this means leave of 
absence for Christine Hebbel to play in Weimar. The effect of 

» Bw. II. 69, 458. " Nachl. II. 140 f. 

» Tgb. IV. 5947. * I^' n. 14a. 



the **Nibeluiigcn" was extraordinary and Christine's perfonn- 
ance powerful/ 

Berlin and Schwerin followed the example of the Weimar 
theatre, but not until the 19th of February, 1863, did the Burg- 
theater in Vienna finally produce the Prologue and ''Siegfrieds 
Tod.** On the 31st of December, 1862, Hebbel noted with 
delight in his journal the sure appearance of the **Nibelungen" 
in Vienna in the near future.' He attended the rehearsals, and 
aided them with his careful suggestions. At the first, he felt 
that he was not yet in the kitchen, but only in the courtyard 
where the vegetables are cleaned ; and he had a ** feeling of look- 
ing over a proof-sheet that teems with printer's errors, which 
for the most part have no sense, but sometimes, too, an ex- 
tremely ludicrous sense, at which the author himself has to 
laugh." * The fourth rehearsal, he attended on the 14th of 
February;* on the 17th, next to the last rehearsal. **For the 
first evening," he recorded, "no one is especially anxious, the 
question is merely whether a fifth, a tenth, a fifteenth will 
follow. That depends upon whether the piece is given time to 
justify itself, and I could almost believe in the good will of the 
directorate." * 

On the 19th, the Prologue and **Sicgfrieds Tod" were 
really produced on the Vienna stage to which Hebbel had looked 
with such longing, and with the feeling that Vienna must give 
the decision.* Hebbel did not attend the performance. He felt 
that he would have been a second Saint Sebastian, for he was 
as sensitive to looks as to darts, and he could not be on the stage 
without wearing evening clothes and kid gloves. This appealed 
to him the less, since it would show too great confidence and 
assurance, and since the coat would turn into a veritable shirt of 
Nessus if it was not wanted by the third or fourth act. So he 
took his usual walk, and waited at home imtil his wife and 
daughter, with Glaser, came and announced a complete success. 
On the 2oth, he saw the piece himself, and joyfully reported in 
his journal a crowded house, ** great attention, not even laughter 



> Tgb. IV. 5947- 

> Ibid, 6051. 

" Ibid. 6078. 



* Tgb. IV. 6080. 

* Ihid. 6083. 

* Cf. Bw. U. tSt; Nachl. U. Jij, 
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over the imitation of the birds' voices." * At the third pres- 
entation, on the 23dy the house was again full, the audience as 
attentive as during mass, and all seats already sold for the 
fourth performance.* On the 28th, he recorded the fourth 
performance, with a house fuller than ever before. But Hebbel 
was again suspicious of the good will of the management, and 
angry at Laube for declaring that the "Nibelungen" was no 
drama, and was only retained on the stage on account of the 
portrayer of Kriemhild. Hebbel recorded no further perform- 
ance than the tenth on the i8th of June, although the first two 
parts were produced again, once in September, and twice in 
November, 1863.* But the poet did not live to see a perform- 
ance of the entire trilogy upon the Vienna stage. 

Hebbel's delight and surprise at the stage success of his latest 
work found expression in a letter to a critic friend in which he 
wrote of its reception in Weimar, Schwerin, Berlin, and Vienna, 
and added: "These are the facts, . . . what is their reason? Is 
it the fresh, healthy atmosphere which still streams from the old 
epic into my rendering? Is the national sense at last awaken- 
ing in the German nation, and making it love to tarry with the 
struggles and combats of its ancestors?" * 

At first, the printing of the "Nibelungen" was delayed be- 
cause Hebbel had no suitable publisher in view. The Jahrbuch 
Deutscher BeUetristik^ edited by Siegfried Kapper, in Prague, 
had published " Die Nibelungen. Eine Tragodie von Friedrich 
Hebbel. Erster Act. Erste Scene," in 1856; that is, lines 
52-265 of the present drama, and Westermann's Jahrbuch der 
iUustrierten Deutschen Monatshejie for the year 1861 had 
printed "Die Werbung. Fragment aus Friedrich Hebbels 
Nibelungen," which includes verses 797-940,* but except for 
these small portions of the text, the trilogy remained for some 
time in manuscript form. In October 1861, Hebbel made a 
trip to Hamburg and there, after considerable delay, sold the 
"Nibelungen" to Campe with the condition that Hebbel re- 
tained the right to include the drama in the complete edition of 

» Tgb. IV. 6084. ' Ibid. 6087. • Ibid. 6163, and note. 

* March 30, 1863, Vossische ZeUung, Jan. 8, 1905. • Cf. W. IV. 345. 
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his works.* The printing began in January 1862, in Vienna, 
under Campe's nephew, A. Holzhausen, to whom Hebbel gave 
the manuscript in December 1861. 

On the 29th of January, he wrote to Campe that he had just 
corrected the first sheets of "Kriemhilds Rache." "This much 
is certain, I have never spent so much work on a production as 
on this; I cannot have done with it, it hangs fast to me like a 
polyp with a thousand arms, and so at least I do not let industry 
and toil be wanting, but test every verse as the money changer 
does a ducat." ' 

On the 31st of January, 1862, Hebbel could write to Adolf 
Stem, that the last proof of the volume lay before him. On the 
29th of February, he sent to Campe the "prologue or epilogue," 
which the latter had demanded, but which was left imprinted. 
This is presimiably the foreword, "An den geneigten Leser," 
which appears in all collected editions of Hebbel's works. The 
printing was at this time entirely finished, and Hebbel wrote to 
Campe with mock delight his joy in being at last author of a 
two-volume work.* On the loth of November, 1863, one month 
before his death, Hebbel experienced the happiness of being 
the first poet to receive the Schiller prize for the best drama in 
three years. 

The "Nibelungen" called forth a storm of criticism, par- 
ticularly after the work appeared in book form, but it won 
over to Hebbel some of the critics who had formerly been most 
severe in their attitude toward him. In Weimar soimded the 
first praise, since in Weimar the piece first became public. The 
Grand Duke was enthusiastic in his expressions of admiration 
to Hebbel: "I consider the Nibelungen the highest literary pro- 
duction in Germany since Goethe and Schiller; as a German 
prince I am proud that such a work could appear in my time, 
and rejoice with all my heart that I was permitted to hear it 
first"; and, to HebbePs deprecating remark that he was only 
the interpreter of one higher, he replied, "You interpret your- 
self," and Councillor SchSll, previously an opponent of Hebbel, 
added, "At least, there is no other interpreter like you in the 

» Tgb. IV, 5947. 75 ; cf. Nachl. 11. 168. 

» Nachl. II. 204. » Ibid. 207. 
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world.*** And Privy Councillor Vogel, Goethe's physician, 
extravagantly exclaimed to him at the court ball, ''Here is more 
than Goethe; he himself would have said: I say, Vogel^ that is 
a fellow, he could crush your ribs to pieces."' Scholl later 
wrote an article on the "Nibelungen" for the Augsburger AUge- 
tneine Zeitung which, however, was refused and its place taken, 
as Hebbd wrathfully declared, by "two lines of praise, in order 
to give an opportunity to add, in a note, a half page of perfidious 
misrepresentations," ' and he recorded in his journal that Baron 
von Cotta had excused himself for not publishing Sch5ll's criti- 
cism on the grounds that he did not want to arouse Geibel 
further, and antagonize him, for he was already so dissatisfied 
and scarcely respected decorum.* 

Dingelstedt had written his approval of the first parts of the 
trilogy in 1859, two months after Hebbd had sent the manu- 
script to Weimar, and he had urged him to hasten the comple- 
tion of "Kriemhilds Rache." "You have sent me, dear friend, 
a most excellent work, in which poet and material so completely 
supplement each other that a really wonderful total impression 
is produced. Not enough that you pick out of the broad epic 
shell the dramatic kernel dean and round, you assimilate so 
forcefully the subject which still lies far from us that it ceases to 
be alien to us; we can live with these knights, we imderstand 
them, they are even stageworthy. Thus even the theatrical 
effect is beyond all doubt; a few unimportant omissions and 
the piece can be staged. Yes, you have treated the question- 
able inddent of the bridal-night mystery, a terror for all modest 
muses, with infinitely greater tenderness, discretion, and purity 
than all your pious and 'temperate' predecessors." * The last 
part of the trilogy pleased him less. He feared that Kriemhild, 
from the standpoint of the theatre public, would lose in interest 
on the second evening, while she stood in the foreground on the 
first. Then, too, the lack of progressive action, of movement, 
of tension, would be pointed out. But he recognized that a con- 
dusion could be nothing but a condusion, and he hoped much 

» Nachl. II. 143. 1 Tgb. IV. 5947- 

» Nachl. n. 250 f. « Tgb. IV. 6037. * Bw. II. 58- 
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from the scenic picture which the fifth act would make, with 
its grandeur and its somewhat epic breadth,* 

Eduard Kulke, who, to a certain extent, replaced Emil Kuh 
as a disciple of Hebbel during the last years of the poet's life, 
and who had heard Hebbel read ** Kriemhilds Rache,'* though 
without knowing the first two parts of the trilogy, was so over- 
powered by the impression that he could not give utterance to a 
sound. ** In reality, the effect was so mighty, so overwhelming, 
that I should have seemed to myself small and ridiculous, had I 
wanted then to attempt to give words to the impression," ' 

Hettncr, too, was hearty in his praise. "It would be pre- 
sumptuous," he wrote, ** were I to pronounce a fixed judgment 
now, after the first impression- For to-day, I confine myself 
simply to an expression of my heartiest thanks to you for the 
great pleasure which you have given me. WTiat poet can imitate 
the great forms of Hagen and Kriemhild, this fierce energy and 
this ungovernable passion 1 Then, too, I find the laconic nig- 
gardliness which you have retained in the Nibelungen characters 
excellent ; Siegfried is especially masterly in this respect. The 
historic background, the way in which these heroes are healthy 
heathen and only unwillingly adjust themselves to the customs 
of Christianity, has something of the original power of things ; 
you have succeeded here in gaining powerful motives. Only 
occasionally — you will permit an old friend this question — it 
seemed to me in the last piece that the epic had not entirely gone 
over into the dramatic. But I will first await renewed reading in 
book form, which I hope will soon appear, before I consider this 
opinion as grounded or repudiated." * Hebbel replied in frank 
acceptation of this criticism, '* You are very right that in Kriem- 
hilds Rache the epic has not everywhere gone over into the 
dramatic, especially not, I think, in the second act. But it does 
not disturb on the stage, if one only cuts vigorously." * 

Friedrich von Uechtritz, like Dingelstedt, had known the 
Prologue and " Siegfrieds Tod " before the third part of the 
trilogy was written, Hebbel had sent him the first scene when 
it appeared in the Jahrbuch Deutscker Belktristik^ and with it 
the scenes from Geibcl's *' Bnmhild," which appeared in the 
« Bw. n. 62. ' IM. 541. ^ /W. 391 f. * Ibid, 593, 
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same volume. Uechtritz found VoIker*s account of Brunhfld 
especially beautiful, but at Siegfried's entrance he felt the diffi- 
culty of dramatizing the old poem in the naive grandeur and yet 
elastic indefiniteness of its outlines. He feared that Siegfried's 
challenge to Gunther to fight with him for his kingdom had 
attained a different and a less naively heroic character through 
the more definite, motivated expression which the drama gave 
it, and that it had lost in heroic naturalness. But his chief 
objection was to HebbePs representation of Hagen as a character 
utterly out of sympathy with all Christian observances.^ This 
criticism of Uechtritz convinced Hebbel that he had made a mis- 
take in printing a fragment, and he sent his friend at once a part 
of the concluding scene in the cathedral, after Siegfried's death, 
which satisfied Uechtritz that Hebbel was not incorporating too 
strong a hatred of Christianity in the characters of his drama.' 
When the trilogy was printed, Hebbel sent a copy to this old 
friend, and Uechtritz replied with a long letter of criticism in 
which he questioned certain lines that were not clear to him, or 
that he thought needed explanation. " But these little diffi- 
culties," he wrote, " (especially at the second reading, where 
their number was notably decreased with penetrating compre- 
hension) can come into but minor consideration before the 
powerful total impression of your poem. To note at once, 
cursorily, what I most admire, I mention, before all else, the 
form of Hagen, so largely conceived and carried out, then the 
masterly manner in which you have succeeded in solving the 
extremely difficult task of the dramatic grouping of the long 
battle in the second part (which in itself is so much the rather 
epic and imdramatic) ; further, the tragic impression of fidelity 
with which the Nibelungen — especially the very engaging 
figure of Giselher — flock about the sinister Hagen. You have 
also succeeded most admirably in the entire fantastic and 
romantic part of the poem, the conception and delineation of 
Brunhild, that of the dwarfs, the Huns, and so forth." He 
praised Hebbel's inventions and additions, and the manner in 
which he had overcome many difficulties presented by the poem. 
And he assured him that every objection which could be made 

» Bw. II. 340 f. » Ibid, 247 '• 
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in the matter of detafls disappeared in the deeply tragic e£fect 
of the whole.^ 

Ludwig August Frankl, the editor of the Vienna Sannlags- 
bldUer^ and a friend of Hebbel, was, according to his own account, 
less enthusiastic in his praise of Hebbd's last drama. He told 
the poet that he did not place it above his ** Judith/' his *' Maria 
Magdalena," and his ''Herodes und Mariamne." He ex- 
plained to him his point of view by imagining a sculptor who 
took the figures of a relief and translated them into statuary. 
That is, he considered the fonns and the actions of the old epic 
too definitely and skilfully given to allow a scope for real creative 
art in bringing them into the realm of drama. Of '' Kriemhilds 
Rache," only the first act seemed to him carried out with a force 
equal to that in "Siegfrieds Tod," a fault which he attributed to 
the increasing dramatic intractability of the material.' 

On his trip to England, in the siunmer of 1862, Hebbel passed 
through Stuttgart, and there saw Eduard MSrike, to whom he 
had sent a copy of the " Nibelungen." Hebbel's journal 
records Mdrike's expressed opinion: "With your Nibelungen 
it seemed to me as though suddenly a piece of rock had fallen 
through the roof. There is the sofa, there I lay, there I felt the 
thrill which is only called forth by that which is great and at the 
same time beautiful, there I felt the cobweb threads creeping 
over my face and cried out time after time : and such a man 
considers you worthy to send you such a work?" • 

Gervinus, the historian of literature, wrote in appreciative 
praise of Hebbel, compared with other dramatists of his time : 
"At the first glance into the Prologue," he declared, " it must 
forcibly impress every one who has in mind the mass of dramatic 
works of most recent time, what an almost surprising con- 
trast this fulness of matter, of comprehensible features, of 
tangible actions, forms to the wonted rhetorical delineation 
which, in the principal work of the dramatist, his characteriza- 
tion, usually does not go beyond the empty words." But 
Gervinus was not convinced that the figures of the old epic 
could be brought on the stage, and though he did not express 
this opinion as final, we have no record of a more thorough 
» Bw. n. 286-288. » Frankl. 47 f. • Tgb. IV. 6038. 
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^^;f^§^f^.imt (A the trilogy after he had completed reading the 
i^e^^r^^^nH part.' 

fCtou^ Groth, the Hoktein poet, who stood in most friendly 

^^SMtUfM with Hebbel, wrote: ''I read your Nibdmigen in 

Tf^my* '^ has taken hold of me, and refreshed me. Serious 

^^€9f^ ^^ ^hc field of art does one good in itself, not looking to the 

t%ffi%i nffT the left, not casting off a single particle for the passions 

gff the time, not stroking or scratching; where is it still to be 

foufirl? This Joy of smking oneself in the subject without 

0g^i*r utretching out one's head and making a friendly face to the 

tnif^ll^f it purifies the reader and banishes the unclean at the 

CMitMH. 'Leave all undeanness behind, ye who enter here!' 

Yi'U have again unravelled for me new secrets of the human 

tirmMt In thin your work of art. The light of genius has flashed 

for mc in the dark depths of a lost age. The fixed Norse myth 

huN melted for me, its figures have become newly comprehensible 

U) ft^c. Of the dramatic, I do not speak to you (that I would do 

It I had written a drama myself) ; I only speak of that of which 

I have proved my understanding."' 

^rheiie are fiome of the principal expressions of criticism which 
I{(5|il)el received from that literary circle which stood nearest 
Ui him, but the press also received his work as no work of his 
ho^i ^vtT \)t*vn received before, and amidst much imintelligent and 
overlmrNh (Titlcliim arose the appreciative analyses and just es- 
llmatf^N of Much men as Strodtmann and Kiihne,' so that Hebbel 
niuUl be well contented with the critical treatment of his work 
and ciMild write to Uechtritz, on the 25th of October, 1862: 
'* Mnrti (Imn thirty criticisms are already before me, among 
(hiifii MHiui very long and detailed articles, and all, however 
i\\ffi*m\\ in other renpectM, unite in taking the matter seriously; 
prMlnit whji h waN formerly a matter of course, but for which 
iMiwudiiyii H (title hut Nehlom strives. In general, the apprecia- 
tive: mognjtlon greatly prepnderates." * 

'rh«j ilnimtt whh h had cont Hebbel many hours of discourage- 
ini:iil wnd Mpprehennlon, an well as hours of confidence and joy, 
iUii dmiim which he had declared would be either his greatest 

I llw I 4S7 * Ct Rw. II. 189 f. 547; NacU. n. 245- 

* iliM. II. 4^1. * llw. II. 089 f. 
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deed, or his greatest folly, which he fdt had brought him to the 
turning point where would be decided whether Heine's words 
condemning him to isolation would hold good for all time,^ this 
drama brought to the closing days of HebbePs life the praise 
and acclaim which had hitherto been granted him so sparingly. 
The last of the yearly records in his journal, December 31, 1862, 
shows the happiness in his family circle, the joy in recognition, 
which were to brighten and cheer the months of suffering that 
followed: ''God be thanked, I can say of this year that it has 
been passed in health except for slight disturbances, health for 
wife and child, health for me. . . . The Nibelungen has greater 
success than ever a work of mine before, in the press, as well as 
in the theatre. Quite contrary to my expectations, so much so, 
that not even in the farthest comer of my heart was hidden a 
silent hope which divined it. To cease, to hang the bagpipe on 
the nail, would now perhaps be best." ' 

> Nachl. II. ao8. "Heine said in the fall of 1843 . . . ' I ought zeally to 
be vexed with you; I predicted the end of the artistic period, and you begin a 
new one. But you are punished enough; Lessing was lonely, you will be much 
more lonely.'" 

» Tgb. IV. 6052, 



CHAPTER n 

HEBBEL'S CONCEPTION OF fflS DRAMATIC 
PROBLEM 

Hebbel set down in his foreword, " To the Gentle Reader/' his 
own attitude toward the Nibdungenlied as a source. " To fol- 
low him [the creator of the Nibelungenlied] at every step and 
turn, with proper reverence for his intentions, so far as the dif- 
ference between the epic and dramatic form at all permitted, 
seemed to be at once the author's duty and glory, and only in 
the case of the obvious gaps to which the historian of our national 
literature [Gervinus] had already pointed with fine sense, and 
strong emphasis, did he of necessity go back to the older sources, 
and to the historical supplements. . . • Accordingly, all the 
situations [Motnenie] of the tragedy are given by the epic itself, 
even though often, (as could not ^il to be the case, considering 
the changeful history of the old poem), in confused and scattered 
form or in utmost brevity. . . . The gentle reader is requested 
also to seek nothing in the tragedy behind the * Nibelungen Noth ' 
except just 'the Nibelungen Noth' itself and to excuse this re- 
quest most kindly by the circumstances." * Again, in a letter to 
Campe, Hebbel wrote, "I keep absolutely to the Nibelungen- 
lied, and supplement it only where it has gaps." ' His purpose 
was to "fuse the dramatic treasure of the Nibelimgenlied for the 
actual stage, not, however, to unravel the poetically mystical 
content of the old Norse saga-cycle to which it belongs, or even 
to illustrate some new problem of life" ; his task was simply to 
mould the events of the epic into a dramatic chain and to in- 
spire them with new poetic life wherever necessary.* 

^ W. IV« 341 ff., and cf. Bw. II, 68: Ich wollte dem Publikum bloss das 
gxDsse National-Epos ohne eigene Zuthat dnunatisch naher rflcken. 
» Nachl. II. 117. 

16 
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Thus Hebbd has himsdf deariy stated his indebtedness to his 
principal source, and his intentions in so far as his own conipo* 
siticm was concerned. He spoke of his work during its compo* 
sition as a bold undertaking at which he shuddered in sober 
hours, and of composing as "an intermediate thing between 
dreamingand somnambulism, which one must take as it comes/* ^ 
Again, he wrote of his ''dramatic piece of daring" which he 
sometimes compared to Siegfried's journey to Isenland.* The 
Nibdimgenlied seemed to him, the more he worked with it, 
like a deaf and dumb poem which speaks only by means of 
signs,' and this feeling he voiced in his apostrophe to the old 
epic: — 

Taubstumm scheinst Du mir zwar, Du redest ISfter durch Zeichen 
Oder Geberden, als durch unser geschmeidiges Wort, 
Ja, Du bedienst Dich auch dann noch des schlichtesten, dis Du nur findeit, 
Aber ich nenne Dich doch unser unsterblichstes Lied.* 

Of his own share in the production of the drama, he usually 
spoke with extreme modesty. He was the "interpreter of one 
higher" and wished to be no more than that. "But this 
higher one," he wrote to the Hesperus Society in Vienna, "the 
poet of our immortal Nibelimgen epic, for which all peoples of 
the earth envy us, has a right to be heard, and perhaps I have 
succeeded in concentrating and intensifying it m the narrower 
and more compact form of the drama, as in a speaking-trum- 
pet. ... It is not a question of myself, but of the great song 
of the German nation, of the most powerful of all songs of Ger- 
man strength and German fidelity. ... At all events, it cer- 
tainly depends more on the bird than on the tree which offers 
it a perch, and this thrush has been singing now for seven hun- 
dred years."* 

Agsdn, he repeatedly compared the Nibelimgenlied to an 
ezcdknt old dock and himself to the clock-maker who had 
cleaned it from cobwebs and dust and regulated it "Now it 
marks the time and strikes wdl again, but be is not on that 

' Bw. L 319- • /*«' n- 474- • T0}, IV, $405. 

« W. VL 4$o t fmbttfbed in Gnukam'% UnierhaUumgen am kMuiUchen Htfd. 
hdpo^ tSp^ Mmi m Scrodtmaiui'i Ori^it, Hambofg, iS6^ 
•NacU^IL 14& 
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account an artist, but only an artisan.'' ^ Friedrich von Uech- 
tritz protested that the translation of an epic into a drama, even 
with the most faithful retention of all the motives and characters, 
is as independent a work of creative production as any other, 
and demands a spirit absolutely equal to the poetic height of 
the epic; and he declared that the difficulty of the work of 
creation is increased rather than diminished by the fidelity 
of transmission and transformation.' Hebbel agreed with his 
friend that a real epic requires a poet as great as its creator to 
transpose it into a drama, but he considered the Nibelungenlied 
not an epic but a drama in epic form, and its author a dramatist 
in his conception, from crown to toe. Yet he admitted that it 
required ''a dramatic eye to bring to its foundation-walls the 
great structure in which the children seem sometimes to have 
played puss-in-the-comer." • 

"Goethe," he wrote in a letter to Baron von Schom, in Wei- 
mar, "had no reason to say of his Gatz that he had only suc- 
ceeded in plucking the flowers of a great life,* but I have really 
only brought together with a perhaps not imskilful hand, and 
made comprehensible the great tragedy which was completely 
existent but confusedly scattered. Of that I was always con- 
vinced and am only the more so since the production." * Yet 
he rejoiced in the poetic achievement which he felt that his 
"Nibelungen" really represented: "In it I come nearer to 
Shakespere by five thousand degrees, in each of the five acts 
by one thousand." • 

As the work of composition progressed, he felt more and 
more strongly the mistake made by his predecessors in choosing 
portions of the poem, in deepening one psychological problem, 
rather than representing the whole world-problem. It became 
his fixed principle to leave out nothing that was really essential 
to the narrative, or to the problems involved. "Here it is all 
or nothing." ^ "Absolutely nothing can be omitted," he wrote 

» Bw. 11. 280 f., 391. » Ibid. 283. » Ibid. 285; W. IV. 341. 

* Cf. "Dichtung und Wahrheit," III., 13. Buch, vol. 22. p. 120, Hempel 
edition: "Man hatte, well ich die Blumen eines grossen Daseins abzupflflcken 
verstand, mich fflr einen sorgffiltigen Kunstgfirtner gehalten." 

• Nachl. II. 153. • Frankl, 46. » Bw. II. 68; Tgb. IV. 5791. 
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to Friedrich von Uecbtritz; "in this the poem diflFers from the 
Homeric epics; I must therefore allow myself Shakespcrian 
liberties with respect to place and time, which I have elsewhere 
always regarded and avoided as ihe prerogatives of royalty/* * 

The second mistake of his predecessors which he tried to avoid 
was the lack of simplicity in the tone of their dramas. He 
wished to find the mean between the bas-relief and free nature, 
which seemed to him absolutely necessary with the mythical 
figures of the saga/ With such material, he felt that the 
author must *' renounce nine- tenths of culture, and yet invest 
the remainder with interest." "That is the whole art/* he ex- 
claimed, "but the gentleman would not subordinate their Ego, 
and did not want to be bom in the nineteenth century for 
naught." " 

Another characteristic of the old poem which he tried to 
retain was the absolute humanness that he felt existed in char- 
acters and motivation. Again, in his foreword, he emphasizes 
the masterly manner in which the epic poet has guarded him- 
self from straying into the misty region where his figures would 
have been transformed into allegories, and where magic agencies 
would have taken the place of generally accepted motives : — 

**It cannot be sufficiently admired with what artistic wisdom 
the great poet has succeeded in cutting off the mystical back- 
ground of his poem fiom the human world, which yet upon a 
casual observation seems quite enmeshed in it, and how he has 
been able to preserve for the human action its full freedom, de- 
spite the gay swarm of enticing giants and dwarfs, noms and 
Valkyries. He needs, — to emphasize simply the two principal 
points, — on the one hand, for the epitasis, no double marriage 
for his hero, and no secret draught by which it is brought about ; 
sufficient for him as mainspring is Brunhild's unrequited love, 
which is just as quickly suppressed as it is kindled, and is only 
betrayed to the most penetrating judge of the heart by her 
precipitate greeting; a love which flames up again in black 
flames as envy of her happy rival, and rather gives its object 
over to death at the risk of everything than relinquish him to her. 
But neither docs the poet on the other hand overstep the line 
« Bw. 11. 235. > nid, 53J L ' nid. 68. 
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where the human ceases and the tragic interest wanes at the 
d6iouement, although he was often censured for this, and not 
without apparent reason; indeed, he does not venture nearly 
so &r as iEschjdus in his Cljrtenmestra, who, incited by new 
desires, defends fax more, or at least quite as much, the pos- 
sesion of the second husband she has won, as she appeases the 
shades of her slain daughter. For however Kriemhild's deed 
may horrify us, the poet leads up to it slowly, step by step, not 
disregarding a single one, and at each one laying bare her heart 
with its endless, continually growing grief, until she reaches the 
dizzy summit, where she must add the last most mcmstrous 
sacrifice to the many which she has made with bitter pain and 
which she can no longer recall, or else must renounce die whole 
reward of her life, to the scorn of her demonic enemies ; and the 
poet reconciles us absolutely with her, in that her own inner 
suffering, even during the terrible act of revenge, is still much 
greater than the physical suffering which she causes others.'' 

Thus Hebbel conceived the altogether human atmosphere of 
the old epic, and this he tried to instil into his own work. To 
Franz von Dingelstedt, he wrote of the first two parts of the 
trilogy, "Everything in my Nibelimgen is quite human,"* and 
after he had begun work on the third part, he reiterated his feel- 
ing of wonder that, in spite of the enormity of the material, every- 
thing arises from the most human motives, if the great scale of 
the whole is only not left out of account.' 

Hebbers exposition to Hettner of the chief elements in the 
tragic conflict again gives a dear statement of the lines which 
he tried to follow in his drama. On the last day of the year 
1859, he wrote: "That which gives me, even in hours of dis- 
enchantment in my precarious imdertaking, some confidence 
in its success, is the circimistance that, despite the gigantic 
measure of the characters, the motives from which they act are 
so infinitely simple and follow so naturally in the course of the 
story, the one from the other. Siegfried overleaps the bounds 
of nature and scarcely knows what he does when he anoints 
himself with the blood of the dragon and makes himself invul- 
nerable; what can be simpler, since the opportunity which is 

> Bw. 11. SI. » Tgb. IV. S7S4. 
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suddenly oflfered to him must be seized just as suddenly, if it 
is not to slip by forever? But, indeed, it is also no less simple 
that Hagen, the never-vanquished and never cast down^ who 
otherwise would certainly not have shrunk from an honorable 
combat with him, beUeves himself justified in a dishonorable 
course by his inaccessibility* Indeed, in reality, he does the 
same thing that Siegfried has done, even though in another 
sphere, and in another way. Here I see, namely, the true 
kernel of the tragic conflict, and I trust rightly, since, on the 
one hand, the whole poem is wonderfully illumined from this 
point to the furthest radii, and on the other hand a girdle stolen 
in a spirit of mischief which first of all brings about a reckless 
confession and then a rude woman's quarrel^ is certainly much 
too closely related to the famous leather strap of a modem 
tragedy ' with which you so humorously thrash the back of the 
author, to be connected with the downfall of a world. I am 
much inclined to set as motto to my play the verses from Ajax : — 

Denn iibermass'ge Leibcr und unmenschliche 
Sind stcts verhasst den Go Item (Solger) 

and thereby to recall the primitive point of view of the Greeks 
and its identity with the Germanic view set forth in our epic. 
Just so it is with Kriemhild, From her absolute, planless, 
even dreamless passivity, which goes so far that not even her 
child, Siegfried's son, is anything to her, she is aroused by 
Etzel's wooing, she grasps his hand because the mightiest 
sword in the world gleams in it, and then seeks to bring Hagen 
within her power, because she does not doubt that her 
brother, who, through fear of his fury, did not prevent him 
from murdering Siegfried, can also not prevent her from wreaking 
vengeance on him through fear of EtzeL The brother-in-law, 
the guest, was not safe with King Gunther, how should the 
vassal be, and that to the degree that he would risk for him life 
and limb, even his whole house ? She is wrong and must needs 
be wrong, for Hagen is no demigod as Siegfried was; but the 
noblest sacrifices have already fallen during the attempt, how 
could she stop before she had reached a goal from which she 

* Otto Ludwig's '*Erbf5rster.'* 
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herself would have drawn back in honor if she had seen it 
clearly before her at the very beginning? But I shall cease, for 
I have already given you proof to the point of exhaustion that 
not merely the mouth, but the pen, too, overflows with the 
'abundance of the heart.* Forgive mel"* 

After the completion of the trilogy, Hebbel declared that he 
was prepared to hear of "problems" which he had never thought 
of, and to learn, besides, something about ''romantic sympa- 
thies," but he hoped that the imprejudiced person would find 
that he had taken, now as always, the law of the production 
from the subject itself, and that he had sought to construct a 
tragedy which, despite the necessarily inseparable mystical 
background, was yet purely human in all its motives. "For it 
is really, even though only a few seem to comprehend it, some- 
thing very different whether a work of art is dipped in a mythical 
coloring, like Shakespere's Tempest, for example, or whether 
it is given fantastic wheels and springs as Kleist partially does 
in his Kathchen von Heilbronn." ' 

In his journal he recorded his conviction that on the basis of 
the necessary mythical element, a purely human tragedy could 
be constructed, and that he had constructed it, in as far as his 
powers allowed. "The m)rsticism of the backgroimd," he 
wrote, "is to remind at most that in the poem not the clock 
which marks the seconds and which measures off the existence 
of gnats and ants is striking, but only the clock which marks 
the hours. But let him who is disturbed by the mythical basis 
ponder that he has to do with such even in man himself, if closely 
observed, and even in the pure human being, in the representa- 
tive of the species, and not merely in the still further particu- 
larized offshoot of it, in the individual. Or can his principal 
characteristics, whether the physical or the spiritual, be ex- 
plained ; that is, from any other organic canon than that which 
was given him once for all, and which is not to be carried back 
to a last original reason of things, or critically explained? Are 
they not partly, as, for example, most of the passions, in oppo- 
sition to reason and conscience; that is, to those capabilities of 
man which, as absolutely general and uninteresting ones, may 

^ VosHsche Zeiiung, Jan. 8, 1905. ' Bw. II. 509. 
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most surely be termed those that join him immediately with the 
universe, and has this opposition ever been checked? Why 
then deny in art an act, upon which even the observation of 
nature rests?" * Hebbd fdt, then, that in his tragedy he was, 
to a certain extent, giving form and expression to the unseen, 
unknown elements which govern human lives. 

» Tgb. IV. 5933. 



CHAPTER HI 
THE SOURCES AND HEBBEL'S USE OF THEM 

I. THE NIBELUNGENLIED 

There is no reason for supposing that Hebbel ever attempted 
to read any of the older forms of the Nibelungen saga in the 
original tongues. Narrowed in his early development by the 
most oppressive conditions of uninspiring environment and 
grinding poverty, his thirst for knowledge and his eagerness for 
attainment received little external help and impetus until, 
already grown to manhood, he was enabled, through the assist- 
ance of Amalie Schoppe, to prepare for university work. How 
difficult it was for him, at this age, to begin with the schoolboy 
rudiments of Latin is testified by many passages in his journal 
and letters. With French, as well, it was a difficult matter, 
although he gained a fair mastery of the language during his 
stay in Paris. The study of Italian was then naturally easier, 
and before the end of his sojourn in Rome and Naples he ven- 
tured to become a party to any conversation.^ But although 
he speaks in his journal of the great beauty and plasticity of the 
Greek,' and refers to the character of the English language, we 
have no evidence that he ever tried to master any tongues but 
Latin and the two Romance languages. 

Hebbel's approach to the Nibelungen saga was, therefore, 
through the medium of translation. It was a fortimate chance 
which led him, one day in 1835, shortly after his arrival in 

* Cf. Tgb. II. 2445, 2751; Bw. I. 230; Kuh, I. 190; for other references to 
learning languages, Tgb. I. 2, 1412, 1701. 45 f.; II. 3010. 36 f., 3165, 3172, 
3252; III. 3352, 3822, 4401. 

» Tgb. I. 376. 
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Hamburg, to open the book which lay before him on Amalie 
Schoppe's table to that most wonderful and dramatic adventure 
of the Nibelungenlicd which sings of Siegfried's death among 
the flowers.' 

For years the heroic figures of the old epic wavered in his 
fancy, half impelling him to call to life their slumbering forms, 
half repulsing him by the magnitude of their proportions, at 
times doubtless lulled to forgctfulness in the stress of more 
immediate endeavors and necessities. 

When he began to study ihe Nibelungenlicd seriously, with a 
view to dramatic production, he read and reread the newly pub- 
lished translation of Ludwig Braunfels. Nowhere in journal 
or correspondence, does he mention this work, but Professor 
Werner possesses the copy which Hebbel used, marked with his 
pencil notes,' and in many instances direct borrowing of phrase- 
ology from this translation is traceable. It is probable, too, 
that Hebbel knew Simrock^s translation, for he was well ac- 
quainted with Simrock's publications,' and there is occasionally 
in the **Nibelongen" a linguistic similarity closer than that with 
the translation of Braunfek ; but there is no reason for believing 
that he knew the earlier translations of the philologists, von der 
Hagen and Biisching, which make no attempt at an artistic 
rendering of the Lied. That of von der Hagen follows the 
original too slavishly for a ready understanding, and that of 
Busching is scarcely more than a prose tmnslation with the 
retention of end rimes. The only translation which is men- 
tioned in Hebbers writings is one that appeared in the same 
year in which he completed his trilogy, and therefore could not 
have had an influence upon his composition. In a letter to 
Julius Campe, December 19, 1862, he told of having received 
from Berlin, a few days before the j>erformance of the **Nibe- 
lungen** there, a telegraphic despatch requesting detailed in- 
formation as to the costume that the Nibelungen should wear, 
**I had almost answered, * Ask the tailor,' since I have only to 
concern myself with the inner workings of individuals, and not 
with externalities, but I contented myself with a vide Johannes 

* Tgb. IV. 5555; Nachl. I. 11; Kuh, I. 185; and Nn. i ff, 

> w. rv. 346. » Tgb. iiL 3893; nr. 6065, 
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Hi hi)rri Nlbelungen in Prose, Leipzig, published by Wigand, to 
which wu conformed in Weimar." * 

This writer has made a careful collation of all passages in the 
•* NlbuUmgvn " which could be rq^arded as either direct or in- 
(llriul borrowings from the epic. An exhaustive citation of all 
nui h lintw fnim the trilogy with the corresponding verses from 
Ihu Nibdungenlied would, however, lead far beyond the scope 
mI ihiJ preaiJnt work, and would prove little more than can be 
Upiimud from a limited number of quotations which will show 
Hiibbi4'a method of procedure in drawing from his principal 
ttiJUrcu. A collection of all such passages shows that 1213 of the 
5456 lines in Hebbel's trilogy, besides five lines from other manu- 
^m\xU than the one printed, and forty-five notes and stage 
JiriJCtiana, may be regarded as embodying a suggestion of idea 
Mr word from the Nibelungenlied. It would, however, be an 
ii^^uggpration to say that all these 12 13 lines are direct borrowings 
U{x{\\ thiJ tipic, yet it would equally be an imderestimation of 
iliibbiil'ii usiJ of the poem to linut the suggestions which he 
HvlujUvid Iriim it to these lines, for frequently an idea or an 
iuv ivWut i»» ii^juiuded far beyond the scope of the actual passage 

I'iu' qvtvifcitiiiU i»f i hit'f Interest here is concerning the method 
^m\ mUW' iit UihiHra lK)rrowings from the Nibelungenlied. 
\i\\\ \{V' \vM\\ mul uivud hln ix>py of Braimfcls' translation with 
\\{\ iMh^Miivi \i\ luUr ri<fi^rt*nce in the form of direct verbal bor- 
MM\U\u, Mi \M \\\' nil himat'lf with a knowledge of the poem, to 
y\nik ll sk\\\ iu 4 \w\s lUouUI without immediate concern for the 
M^»UM V. \\\\\\\\^ uMUpuJiiUon? The answer to both of these ques- 
ii^MH »'U\ U \MUiUlv uiNTU UH yea and no, for Hebbel was un- 
MH^Miunl \\\{\k huuhu'w (if transmission, and yet, in certam 
.u . ii)( t .\.r I, lii4 uuukiuH ^^i l^iuiages in Braunfels and his use 
hT \\{s i^{^*\ »iul^^\ iu \\w\\\ ami In other passages show that he 
lUv llv w Umv»1 \\k \\\V' Uuunlttllon In the course of his writing. 

Vwi\ ..*»* Wmuu. iu hiti uotrn to the critical edition, gives 
uiv. * ix \^\ . . v^i* ^ \\Uu U Mvbluil had thus marked. The marked 
, ^ • uv I Ox Uu» 4 \u uUu^ii which Hebbel made use of in con- 
x.M{ <\\ \\yixy\, i»^ \\\\ A MK' 4 vv4lviHim of stanzas, the incidents and 
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speeches of which he employed in whole scenes. With but four 
exceptions they are brought into requisition in the third part of 
the trilogy, and these four exceptions are all passages used in 
the scene where Siegfried is slain. This seems natural, for Heb- 
bel was familiar with the first part of the NibelungcnUed, which 
Braunfels calls ** Siegfrieds Tod," long before his creative work 
began, while he evidently knew less intimately the second 
division which, in the Braunfels translation, is called *'Kriem' 
hildens Rache," and which he had not finished reading by 
the 26th of January, 1852,^ Besides, the dramatization of the 
second part was a matter of greater difficulty than that of the 
first part, and required more careful choosing of details, and 
omission of gruesome and lengthy incidents.' 

For use in *'Kriemhilds Rache/* Hebbel marked one passage 
each concerning Eckewart's fidelity " and Dietrich's greeting and 
warning,* a long and a short passage dealing with Kriemhild's 
reception of the Nibclungen,* a longer passage at the beginning 
of Canto XXXIIL, dealing with Dank wart's entrance in bloody 
armor into EtzePs banquet hall,* a stanza which tells how the 
Burgundians sat on the dead and drank blood,^ a passage for 
the scene between Kriemhild and Riideger,* one for the last 
pathetic scene between Giselher and Kriemhild,"* one for Rude* 
ger's appeal to Etzcl to care for his wife, child, and people,'" 
and two for scene xii., of *'Kriemhilds Rache," where Giselher 
rejoices at Riideger^s approach, thinking that it signifies peace, 
and Hagen replies : — 

* Bw. IT. 23. 

' In citing Hebbel's principal source, the Nibclwngenlied, references are given 
by canto, page, strophe, and line to the translation of Braunfels. In the few 
instances where Simrock's text is obviously nearer, his translation has also been 
quoted. The pages of Braunfels' translation are wrongly numbered after 
page 336, the numbers being 335 to 3S0 instead of 337 to 392, In the dtations, 
the correct numbers are given. The numbers in parentheses refer to the cor- 
responding strophes in the Lachmann text which both Braunfels and Sim rock 
used as a basis for iheir translations; where Braunfeb has drawn from other 
texts, this is indicjited in the parentheses. 

1330 (1223), Nn, 3308 ff. * 1779 {1663), Nn. 3758. 

1792-1795 (1675-1678), Nn. 4011-4033. 1803 (1685), Nn. 4065 ff. 
2020 n. C1888 ff,), Nn. 4950 £f. 

3156 (3019), Nn, 4983, 5269 f. • 2x76 ff. (3oj8 ff.), K. R. V. x. 

' 2914 ff. (207s ff.), K. R. V. ii. " 3241 (f loi), Nn* 5353 ff. 
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"Es gQt den letzten and den sch wcrs te n Kampf, 
JeUt soil sich wurgen, wis sidi liebt" ^ 

But these are evidently not the only passages to which Heb- 
bel referred during his work on the ''Nibdungen," although his 
accurate memory quite probably served him in some cases 
where there are actual verbal simOarities between his drama and 
the translation which he used. Some of the more striking in- 
stances of this word likeness are given below: — 

944-946. Gunther. 

Du bist willkommen, Held aus Niederland, 

Und was Dir hier gef&Uty Du magst Bit's nehmen, 

Nur trink mit uns, eh' Du's von dannen tr&gst 
in. 94. 130. I. (125) Gemot. 

''Ihr soUt uns sein willkommen," sprach Frau Utens Kind. 

131. 1-3. (196) 

Da sprach der Wirth des Landes: "Alles was wir haben, 

Begehrt Ihr es nach Ehren, das sei Euch unterthan, 

Und sei mit Euch getheilet Alles, Leib und Gut" 
96&-970. Kriemhild. 

Ich h6rte stets, dass Liebe kurze Lust 

Und langes Leid zu bringen pflegt, ich seh's 

Ja auch an Dir und werde nimmer lieben. 
I. 5. 15. 9-4. (is) 

"Ohne Ritters Minne, so will ich immer sein; 

So schOne will ich bleiben bis an meinen Tod, 

Dass ich von einem Manne nimmer mag gewinnen Noth." 
17. 9-4. (17) 
*'Ea lehrt' an manchen Weiben schon oft der Augenschein, 

Wie Liebe noch mit Leide am Ende lohnen kann. 

Ich will sie meiden beide, so wird mir nimmer missgethan." 
544 f. Siegfried. 

Ganze Haufen 

Von Edelsteinen lagen aufgethtirmt. 
S4« f. Siegfried. 

aus der H5hle bUtzte 

Uaa rothe Gold hervor. 
HI HI W. I ,1. (93) 

Er aah no vlel Gesteines, wie wir h6ren sagen, 

ilmulert Laitwagen hUtten's nicht getragen; 

Ntuh mehr dea rothen Goldes von Nibelungenland. 
^\\ \^ USU- I. (1063) 

fc)« Wttr auch da nichta Andres, als Gold und Edelstein. 

* 4J4li ff. (aio8 ff,), K. R. V. xii; 2277 (2137), Nn. 5359. 
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Der nimmf 8 wohl auch nut Teufelsweibem auf. 
1087. Siegfried. 

Ein Teufelswdb. 
Vn. 74. 451- 4- (417) Hagen. 

''Die Ihr begehrt zu minnen, traun, die ist des Teufels Weib.'* 

1466 f. Siegfried. 

Sie suchte mir die Hande 

Zu binden. 
1484 f. Siegfried. 

Ich wurde 

Damit gebuDden. 
X. 105. 654. 2. (587) 

Da griff nach einem Gtirtel die herrliche Maid. 

655. I. (S8«) 

Die Fttss' und auch die Hande sie ihm zusammenband. 
no. 690. 2. (619) 

Und wollt' ihn bin gebunden, so wie den Kdnig, legen. 
112. 700. 1-2. (625) 

Da griff sie an die Seite, wo sie die Borte fand, 

Und wollt' ihn damit binden ; da wehrt' es seine Hand. 

1467 f. Siegfried. 

Da ward ich wUthend 
Und brauchte meine Kraft. 
X. III. 693. 2-3. (622) 

Da sch&mte sich Siegfried; zu ziimen er begann. 
Mit ungeheuren Kr^ften setzt' er sich ihr entgegen. 
1668-1670. Brunhild. 

Das fand ich auch 
NatUrlich als ich ihn — er nannte sich 
Ja selber so — fUr einen Dienstmann hielt 
XIV. 137. 847. 3- (764) 

"Drum dUnkt er mich ein Dienstmann; ich hdrt' es ihn gestehn.** 
1734. Gunther. 

Hast Du Dich je gerOhmt? 
XIV. 140. 871. 4. (788) Brunhild. 

''Hat er sich's gerUhmet, es geht ihm wahrlich an den Leib." 
142. 881. 2. (798) Gunther. 
"Hat er sich's gerUhmet, hdren lass' er's hier." 

883. 3-4. (800) 
"Du habest dich gerQhmet, du w&rst ihr erster Mann; 
So sagt dein Weib Kriemhilde. Hast du, Degen, das gethan?" 
2445. Siegfried. 

Doch wisst, Ihr habt in ihm Euch selbst erschlagen. 
XVI. 163. (1028. 4. (C 1008) 

"Glaubt in rechten Treuen, dass Ihr Euch selber habt erschlagen.'* 
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XVIL 173. 1577, 4-^0^8^. I, (^ Lr 

SSiuL WabtL 

3k m jpto w faflftfn Urhrfi^ < 
Sk bniufiMi w za ffaiwr 

XXIV. 246, 152^ X. 3. (1419^ 

Die Bocca Krifmhflrtnw der Arrirmhah 
Sk be^dbnca liglidi, mit Uiiaob 1 
3389/, Ha^en. 

Sie fchwdnoi fiber cincm ahen Bnnmea 
UiKi gUcfaen Vdi^elii, <fie im Xcbd hnpim 

XXV. 2SS' 1586. I. (147^) 

''Sie sdxwebleii wie <fie Va^d mr flm anf der Fintli. 
339a. Ha^m. 

Icfa fcfaficfa benuiy da floh'n sie scfaen raa dannm 
XXV. 255. 1584. i-«. (1474) 

Hagen ward ihier inne; er scfalich Omen heimficfa nah. 

Da sie sidi desi vrriannfii, wie enteilteii sie da! 
34x0 f. Ha^m. 

Icfa warf die Kidder 

Mit Freuden wieder fain und stfiizte fort 
XXV, 256. 1588. M. (1478) 

Der Rede war da Ha|^ im Herzen iroh und hehr; 

Er gab ihnen ihre KJeider, und saumte sich nicfat mdir. 
3739' Gudrun. 

Ich schUmte mich ja nur. 
XXVIL 279. 1738. 4. (1622) 

Sie ftchUmte nch der Frage; so hat ja manche Maid gethan. 
3763. Dietrich. 

Seid auf der Hut, Ihr stolzen Nibelungen. 

XXVIII. 286. 1781. 4. (1664) 

''Du Trost der Nibelungcn, davor behUte du dich!" 
4345- Volkcr. 

Komm, steh'n wir auf. 

XXIX. 295. 1836. I. (1718) 

''Nun stchn wir auf vom Sitze/' sprach der Fiedehnann. 
4518 f. Hagen. 

Nun wcrft Euch in die Kleider, aber nchmt 

Die WafTen, statt der Rosen, in die Hand. 
XXXI. 307, 1912. 4. (1790) 

£r sprach: ''Ihr Helden sollten hier tragen anderes Kieid." 
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3o8. 1913. a. (1791) 

''Nun traget, statt der Rosen, die Waffen in der Hand." 
5061. Hildebrand. 

Unholdl 
5445. Hagen. 

Unholdl 
XXVnL 289. 1804. 4, (1686) Dietrich. 

"Nur zu, du falscher Unhold." 
5 105-5 107. Etzel. 

Herr Rttdeger, 

Ihr helft dem Feind? Wir haben der Erschiag'nen 

Auch ohne Euch genug. 

XXXVn. 356. 2221. 1-3. (2082) 

Da sprach zum Markgrafen Etzel, der K5nig hehr: 

"Wie habt Ihr uns geholfen, vieledler Rtideger! 

Da wir so viel der Todten in diesem Lande ha'n." 
5261-5264. Rttdeger. 

So schwer wie ich, ward noch kein Mensch geprUft, 

Denn was ich thun und was ich lassen mag, 

So thu' ich bos und werde d'rob gescholten, 

Und lass' ich Alles, schilt mich Jedermann. 
XXXVn. 358. 2230. 1-3. (2091) 

"Und welches ich nun lasse, und welches ich begeh', 

So thu' ich inuner b6slich und mir zu Leid und Weh; 

Lass' ich aber Beides, so schilt mich Jedermann." 

5394. Hildebrand. 

Man schl&gt die Nibelungen ohne mich 1 
XXXI. 315. 1963. 1-2. (1837) 

Da gab die Antwort Hildebrand, ein Held gar ritterlich: 
''Wer schUlgt die Nibelungen, der thut es ohne mich." 

5395. Hildebrand. 

Dankwart, Du lehnst Dich mtissig in die Ecke. 
XXXVn. 368. 2305. 1-2. (2164) 

Den sitzen, den sich lehnen, sah man da manchen Degen. 

Sie waren wieder mtissig. 
5445-5447. Hagen. 

ich hab' Dich wieder iiberlistet, 

Nun ist der Ort nur Gott und mir bekannt, 

Und Einer von uns Beiden sagt's Dir nicht 

XXXIX. 391. 2451. 3-4. (2308) 

''Den Schatz, den weiss nun Kdner, als ich und Gott allein: 
Er soil dir b6sem Unhold immer ganz verhohlen sein." 

In a very few instances there is a greater verbal similarity 
with Simrock's translation^ which seems to show that the poet 
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cither compared the two versions, or that some of Simiock's 
phraseology remained in his memory from an earlier reading. 

510 f. Siegfried. 

Ich bin bereit mit Dir hinab zu zieh'n, 

Wenn I)u die Schwester mir als Lohn verspiichst 

'U#ibHt du mir dcine Schwester, so thu' ich es gem, 
Die Mchtine Kricmhilde, die K6nigstochter hehr; 
Hn gehr' ich keines Lohnes nach meinen Arbdten mehr." 

** U'U will m thun, versprichst du die Schwester mir zum Lohn." * 
1^/). Kritiinhlld. 

Du* KrbNWtfib meines Gatten mich verachteni 

XIV. 140. M^5. 4. (7HJ) 

"WId mitchl' rlnm Manncs Buhle je werdeneinesKdnigs Wdb?" 

**Wlii iimchl c'inr* Nfanncs Kcbse je werden K5mgsweib." • 
1747. Iliunliilit. 

Hill litiiilii KrtMwril), Kttnig? 
HIV HI H7i. ,i, (7Hg) 

"Itif lilrMi lujch rind Huhle; daa lasst mich besser sehn." 
Hi h'fi) ,f (71/0 

''hip iiittfi, K**l>^i)>l('t Itt^l^ i^^t^-'h Siegfried, ihr Mami." 

"llir wnllrl iiildi Vfrlcrhiirn." 

"Milt nMKl till M<l illo KrbiM) von Siegfried ihrem Mann." 

»4f#«« llM|iril 

li'iiiiit lulh' Ith hriit' xur Jagd. 

XV. i*(i. 1/0. -4 4- (M54) (iiinthrr. 

"Hm will lili liliiiriliM), iiiul Sdiwdn* und B&ren jagen 
hi ilriii Wnngituwnldc*, wlo Ich oft gcthan." 
Dun tiutlr grrnthni llngrn, der gar ungctrcue Mann. 
Slniroijc. 

"So mill' Irli, diiMM wir lilirrn und Schweine jagen gehn 
Niirh (Inn WuNguuwitldc* wir ich oft gcthan." 
Dun huttr llugrn grrulhrn, dcr ungetreue Mann. 

The trnlh rdillon liuM " Nnch dcm Odenwaldc," the name which 
]ict)l)cl UH(*.H in hJN Ncrno direction, "Siegfreids Tod," V. i., and in 
llagcn'fl moclcing worda : — 

* The fini (|U()tat{on frum the Nibdungenlicd is in each instance from 
BraunfeU' tranAJation. 

' The first edition, 1827, is quoted, and, unless otherwise stated, the ad, 3d 
and xoth editions (i8ag, 1843, 1850) have like phrasing. 

' Tenth and later editions omit Wie. 
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Im Odenwald, da springt ein munt'rer Quell. 
Cf. 4530. Hagen. 

''Seit wir zuriick sind aus dem Odenwald." 

3431-3423- 

Ihr AUe seht, wenn Ihr in's Heunenland 

Hinunter zieht, den grtinen Rhein nicht wieder. 
XXV. as6. 1592. 2. (1482) 

Von Euch wird Keiner lebend verbleiben. 
Simiock. 

Keiner von Euch Degen wird die Heimath wieder sehn. 

Often, where there is not actual verbal likeness, there is a 
parallelism of expression which indicates that the form of the 
thought in the epic was in the poet's mind. The following 
passages show this type of borrowing: — 

184-186. Siegfried. 

Ich hab' ein Reich, 
So gross, wie Dein's, und wenn Du mich besiegst, 
So bist Du Herr daiin. Was willst Du mehr? 

215-216. 

Ich brenne, mich zu messen mit dem Recken, 
Der mir mein Gut verdoppelt oder nimmt. 

in. 22. 117. 2-1 18. 3. (112 f.) 

''Wenn nicht dein Land den Frieden durch deine Kraft gewinnt,. 
Will ich dessen walten ; und auch das Erbe mein, 
Erwirbst du es mit St&rke, das soil dir unterth&nig sein. 

''Dein Erb' und mcines soUen in gleicher Wage liegen, 
Vermag es unser Einer, dem Andem obzusiegen, 
Dem soil es alles dienen, die Leut' und auch das Land.''* 

187-189. Siegfried. 

Ich hdrte 
Ja doch, dass hier die Tapferstcn der Recken 
Versammelt seien. 

21^-220. 

Wenn ich auch nur auf Deine Diener blicke: 
So stolze Mftnner wUrden Dir nicht folgen, 
Empf&ndest Du nicht ganz so, wie ich selbst 

m. 21. III. 1-112. 2. (106 f.) 

''Mir ward gesaget M&re in meines Vaters Land, 
Dass hier bei Euch wftren, (das h^tt' ich gem erkannt,) 
Wohl die ktthnsten Recken (dess hab' ich viel vemommen,) 
Die je gewann ein Kdnig; darum bin ich hieher gekommen. 

''Auch hdr* ich Rittertugend Euch selber zugestehn, 



Daasnua nodi kdnen Kdnig kfilmer luib>' ^eadni.'* 
22. 114. I. (109) 

^Nim da Ihr Kid 10 kfilme, wit's hdaset wot and brat.'' 
52»-524. Ha^en. 

£r soD den Anhnf ndunen. Da willst werfen 

Und sp f in gm? 

Siegfried. 

Ja! so mein idi's! Und dabd 

Ihn selbst nocfa tragen! 
Vn. 78. 479. 3-4- (437) 

Durch seine scbdnen Kfinste hatt' cr Kraft genag 

Dass er in dem Spnmge nocfa den Kdnig Gunther trag. 
560 f. Siegfried. 

in toller Wath 

Mit rasdi gezog'nen Degen aaf mich etn. 
in. 19. (97. 2. (C 94) 

Der zweien K5n'ge Mannen gingen mit Strdt ihn an. 
658-640. Siegfried. 

Nan wird's lebendig in der Burg, Gestalten 

Erscheinen auf der SSnne, Schkier flattera 

Und eine stolze Jangfraa spftht herab. 
17x1. Brunhild. 

Ich war auf der Zinne. 
VIL 67. 402. 3. (377) 

Oben in den Fenstem manche scfadne Maid. 

405. 1-2. (380) 

"Ich sehe ihrer Eine in schneeweissem EJeid. 

In einem Fenster stehen, so herriich ist die Maid." 

vin. 85. 525. 1. (477) 

Da stund in den Zinnen manch liebliches Kind. 
653. Volker. 

Nein, K3mg, bleib daheim. 
VI. 64. 384. I. (561) 

Sie sprach: "Viellieber Bruder, bleibt hicr. 
663. Gunther. 

Wohlan I FUr Brunhild gebe ich Dir Kriemhild. 

VI. 58. 344. 2-3- i^zi) 

"Und kommt uns die schdne Bninhild in dieses Land, 
So will ich dir zum Weibe meine Schwester geben." 
799 f. Siegfried. 

Auch thust Du mir zu viel der Ehre an, 
Mich vor dem K5nig Gunther zu begrUssen. 

VII. 71. 433- 1-3- (399) 

"Gar grossen Dank," so sprach er, "edle Frau Brunhild, 
Dass Ihr mich Grusses wUrdigt, Fiirstentochter mild, 
Vor diesem edlen Recken, der vor mir geht cinher." 
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72. 435- I- (401) 
"£r ist geheissen Gunther, ein Kdnig reich und hehr/' 
801. Siegfried. 

Ich bin hier nur sein FQhrer. 

vn. 71. 433- 4. (399) 

"Denn der ist mein Herre. Gem entbehrf ich solcher Ehr*." 
VI. 66. 399. 3. (375) Siegfried advises them to say: — 

"Gunther sei mein Herre, und ich sein Lehensmann." 
1188. Kriemhild. 

Mein Herr und Bruder, fUg* es, wie Du magst. 
X. 102. 631. 2-4. (567) 

"Ihr soUt mich nimmer flehen. So will ich immer sein, 
Wie Ihr mir gebietet; das werde stets gethan. 
Ich will mich gem verloben ; wen Ihr mir, Herre, gebt zum Mann." 
1219-1222. Brunhild. 

Wie darfst Du's es wagen, 
Die Hand nach ihr, nach einer Kdnigstochter, 
Nur auszustrecken, da Du doch Vasall 
Und Dienstmann bist ! 
1499 f. Ich kann's nicht seh'n, 

Dass Deine edle Schwester sich emiedrigt. 
X. 103. 638. 2-4. (574) 

"Es ist um deine Schwester mir von Herzen leid. 
Die seh' ich sitzen nahe dem Dienstmanne dein. 
Das muss ich stets beweinen, soil sie so verderbet sein." 
1227. Gunther. 

Er ist an Sch&tzen reicher als ich selbst. 
X. 103. 641. 2. (577) 

"Er hat, wie ich, wohl Biu^n und weites Land." 
123 1. Gunther. 

Er ist ein K6nig, wie ich selbst. 

X. 103. 641. 3. (577) 

"Er ist ein reicher K6nig: dess sollt Ihr sicher sein." 
2704. Brunhild. 

Wo sind die Herren von Burgund? 
XIV. 141. 877. 1-2. (794) 

Da sprach die Frau Briinhilde: "Bemfet mir zur Stund' 
Hierher den Herm vom Rheine; dem thu' ich Solches kund." 
1754. Hagen. 

Der Mann muss sterben, der Dir das gethan I 
XIV. 143. 890. 2-4. (807) 

Sie sagte ihm die M&re. Er gelobt' ihr gleich zur Hand, 
Dass dafiir emten milsste den Lohn Kriemhilden's Mann, 
Oder er wollte nimmer frdhlich leben fortan. 
144. 893. 4. (810) 
"DarQber will ich sterben, oder es geht ihm an den Leib." 
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1769-1764. Gisdher. 

So wird du Enst? rm am kkineii Fdil 
Woilt Ilir den tren'steii Maim der £rde iiwilfP? 
3Aaii Kfinig nod mciii HmdUy si^ Ncni ! 

XIV. 143- 89^ 3-^9^ 4- (808 L) 

Dttza kam ancfa Gisdher, der adioaen Ute Kni; 
Da er flir Reden hSfte, spnch cr mfaiiAkk tztn^piaatz 
**lhT ¥id gatEn Recken, wamm diot ilir du? 
Tnim, es Tcrdienie G i cj^ikJ aionab aokiiai Haa% 
DasB cr damm Tcrfieren aoQte Leben nnd Leib. 
Es ist ja gar geringe, um was da nmec cm Wdb." 
1873. Siegfried. 

Idi zieh' allem mit meiiicn Nibdimgeii. 

XV. 147. 912. 1-2. (829) 

'*Ilir und Eure Recken soflt das Hans bewahren; 
Mh denen, <fie idi babe, faiSBt mkh xa flmcn fiducn.'* 
2o$6f. KriembikL 

Obm, Ihr werdet doch 
An flim nidit itcbcn, was nor idi Terbradi? 
XV. 148. 919. 4. (836) 

"Er son es nidit entgdten, bab' idi BrOnbild was getban.'* 
9064. Hagen. 

Nun, nmiy sic wird's veigusen. 
Ifo. H Tb. 3061 f. 

Vidkidit 
Ist sie sdioQ ausgesdhnt. 

XV. 149. 921. I. (838) 

Er sprach : "Ihr werdet versdhnet wohl bald nadi diesen Tagen.^ 
3417-94x9. Siegfried. 

MordlMordl — Ihrselbst? Bei'm Trinken ! Gunther, Gunther, 

Verdient' idi das um Didi? Idi stand Dir bd 

In Noth und Tod. 
XVL 154. 951. 4. (866) 

"Audi haV idi wohl Andres mdit verdient um die Degen." 

164. 1018. 3-3. (930) 
"Was hclfcn meine Dienste, da ihr midi habt ersdilagen? 
Idi war cuch stcts getreue; dess entgelf idi nun." 

i6< (102$. 3. (C 1006) 
"idi sdiinnt' Euch Leib und Ehre in furditbarer Noth." 

3s6rf. Gunther. ^^^^^ 

Ihr thut kdn Mcnsdi mchr wch. 

SlffittSLer wiedet thlte welches Leid." 
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3074. Utc. 

Sie bieten's Dir. 
Kriemhild. 

Zum Hohn. 
XX. 204. 1264. 1-3. (X158) 

Da sprach die Jammersreiche: "Euch verbiet* es Gott 

Und alien meinen Freunden, dass sie irgend Spott 

An mir Annen Uben. 
3751 f. Hagen. 

Die Hochzeit 

Erst bei der \^ederkehr! 
XXVn. 279. 1740. 2-3. (1624) 

"So ihr wieder heimw&rts nach Burgunden kehrt, 

(Denn also ist es br&uchlicfa), dann geb' ich euch mein Kind.'' 
4066. Kriemhild. 

So hat Euch ein Verrftther auch gewamt. 
4069. Dietrich. 

Ich bin der Mann, ich, Dietrich, Vogt von Bern I 
XXVin. 289. 1804. 2. (1686) 

"Ich bin's, der hat gewamet die Fiirsten leich und gut" 
4366. Hagen. 

Nun freilich, diesen schlug ich todt. 
XXIX. 297. 1846. 2. (1728) 

"Ich bin's nun einmal, Hagen, der Siegfrieden schlug." 
4370 f. Kriemhild. 

Nun thut, was Euch gef&llt. Ich frag* nicht mehr, 

Ob Ihr's zu Ende bringt. 

XXIX. 297. 1848. 2-3. (1730) 

" Was ihm darob geschicht, 
Soil mich nun nicht kOmmem, ihr Etzel's gute Degen." 
4376. Hagen. 

So gilt's hier wirklich Mord und Ueberfall? 

XXX. 306. 1906. 3. (1784). Volker. 

"Wollt ihr auf s Morden ziehen, Kriemhilden's Hofgeleit?" 
4381. Hagen. 

Der Hehne Glanz verrieth Euch l&ngst 
XXX. 305. 1896. 2-3. (1775) 

"Dass Volker der kUhne Hehne gl&nzen sah 
Femher aus dem Finstem." 
5x24. RQdeger. 

Hab' ich sie nicht selbst in's Land gebracht? 

5132. 

Doch hab' ich sie auf Treue hergefUhrt. 

5164. 

Und sie geldtet bis zu Eurer Schwelle. 
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XXXVIL 356. "ao. 3. (ao8i) 

Ich war ja ihr Geleite in meines Herren Land. 
Cf. XXVII. 282, 1762. 2. (1646) 

"Will ich euch selbst geleiten; da seid ihr wohl bew&hrt" 
5133 f. RUdcger. 

Und darf ich sie nicht schQtzen gegen Dich, 

So leih' ich Dir doch auch nicht meinen Ann. 

Kann ich das Schwert wohl gegen sie erheben, 

Nun sie in ihren grtVssten N6then sind? 
XXXVIL 359. "36. 4. (2096) 

"Und gab' ihnen meine Gabe: wie hiUf ich nun zu ihicm Tod?*' 
Si4>« RUdeger. 

Ich kann nicht sagen, das Du IQgst. 
XXXVIL 357. M26. I. (2087) 

"Das ist nicht su lHugnen/' 
5162 f. RUdeger. 

Ich habe sie mit Wein und Brot begrtksst, 

Als sie die Donaugrllnze Uberschritten. 
XXXVII. 359. 2236. 2-3. (2096) 

"Ich hal>e sie geladen heim zu meinem Haus; 

Trinken so wie Speise ich ihnen gUtlich bot." 
5sHo 5282. RUdeger. 

Kriemhild, ich habe Dir den Eid geschworen 

Und muss ihn halten, das erklUP ich iaut 

FUr mrinc Pflicht und m&kle nicht daran. 
XXXVII. 3^' "43. 3- (aio3) 

Kr Mprach: "Wohl muss ich leisten Euch nach meinem Eid." 

Hut by fur the mo.st numerous borrowings from the epic are 
(if bUKK^***ti<)i^^i ^^^^ words. Generally these suggestions are of 
iih iil(MU,or m (*ni*,or character delineation, which Hebbel adapted 
111 hin own u»(*h, Hometimes referring to an entire adventure 
widi u line or two, aometimes materially enlarging upon a dra- 
\m{U (liiuil which the Nibelungenlied passes over lightly, or 
111 oihir ItulHiu'cH making a slight change that explains or 
I uimlih h ihr- motivation. Most of these changes are mentioned 
III llir Ki luM'ul (littruttsion of Hebbel's use of the Nibelungenlied 
\\\{u\\ lollowii, und do not require citation here. It will only 
lu luu'iMiUV to give a few examples of Hebbel's adaptation of 
uiiuoi iiu idcuts to the purposes of his drama. 

i^itt (vK^^i lUgun. 

Ist der Frieda 
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Noch zwischen Euch nicht wieder hergestellt? 

Will er vielleicht sein Mannesrecht missbrauchen? 
XV. 148. 920. 2-4. (837) 

"Auch hat er so zerbl&uet deswegen meinen Leib! 

Dass ich es je geredet, beschwerte ihm den Muth; 

Das hat wohl gar gerochen der Degen tapfer und gut'' 
3200 f. Giselher. 

Ich zieh' nicht mit. 
Gerenot. 

Ich wahrllch auch nicht. 
2298. Hagen. 

Hatten sie 

Zugleich den Muth, zu wamen und zu hindem? 
4446. Elriemhild. 

In den Wald seit Ihr nicht mitgeritten. 
4468. Und wer nicht half der schwieg doch, statt zu wamen. 
XV. 152. (943- 2-4. (C 923) 

Giselher und Gerenot 

Wollten nicht jagen reiten. Ich weiss nicht, welcher Neid 

Sie abhielt, ihn zu wamen. 
154. 954. 4. (869) 

Gemot hatt' und Giselher daheim zu bleiben begehrt 
2775-2777. Hagen. 

Ei, wenn sie mir die Hand 

Seit uns'rer Jagd nicht einmal wieder reichtc, 

So hat sie Dich ja auch wohl nicht gekOsst 
2872 f. 

Ja, ja, sie bot die Wange endlich dar, 

WeU (Er detUd auf Giselher und Uk.) 

Dieser t&glich bat und Diese weinte. 
XVni. 179. 1115. 2. (1021) 

Begannen sie zu flehen Ute und Gerenot 
XIX. 184. 1 140. (1046) 

Sie sass nach ihrem Leide, das ist v511ig wahr, 

Nach ihres Mannes Tode wohl an vierthalb Jahr, 

Dass nie ein Wort zu Gunthem aus ihrem Mund geschah, 

Und ihren Feind Hagen sie in der Zeit ninuner sah. 
1 146. 4. (1052) 

Zu flehen begann da Giselher, der sehr weidliche Mann. 
185. (1147. I. (C 1 1 24) 

Sie sprach: "Ich muss ihn grttssen, da ihr mir's nicht erlasst" 

1149. I. (1053) 

Ich will den K6nig grOssen. 

1150. 1-2. (1054) 

Da sie verschmerzen wollte auf Gunther den Hass, 
Dass er sie kUssen sollte, das ziemt' ihm desto bass. 
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XXV. 26i. 1623. 3. (1512) 

Schiffmeister war Hagen. 
3352-3354. Volker. wir kommen. . . . 

.... mit iinserm ganzen Staat 

Werbel. 

Mit einem Heer, ja wohl. 
4009 f. Kriemhild. 

Wir glaubten scfaon, es kftm' dn Fdnd gezogen. 

So gross ist Euer Tross. 
4035. Ihr kommt mit einem Heer. 

XXIV. 246. 1525. 2. (1415) 

Achtzig ihrer Recken herfiihren an den Rhein. 

1528. I. (1418) 
Hagen w&hlte tausend, die ihm wohlbekannt. 

XXV. 251. 1557. 2-3. (1447) 

Sechzig Uber tausend, so hdrt* ich diese M&P, 
Dazu neuntausend Knechte, zu der Festlichkeit. 

XXVI. 273. 1701. 3-4. (1587) 

Sechszig schneller Recken und tausend Ritter gut, 
Dazu neuntausend Knedite. 
3584. f. Gudrun. 

Welche muss ich kQssen, Mutter? 
G5telinde. 

Die Kdn'ge und den Tronjer I 
XXVn. 274. 1705. 2-1706. 3. (1591 f). RUdeger. 

"Ihr sollt gar wohl empfangen die edlen Kdnige hehr, 
Wenn sie mit ihrem Gesinde hierher zu Hofe nah'n; 
Auch Hagen, Gunther's Dienstmann, sollt Ihr mit schdnem Gruss 
empfah'n. 

" Noch Einer, der heisst Dankwart, kommt mit ihrer Fahrt; 

Der Andre heisset Volker, an Zttchten wohlbewahrt 

Die Sechse sollt Ihr kilssen; so auch die Tochter mein." 
276. 1719. 1-3. (1604) 

Die Markgrafinn kttsste die K5nige alle drei; 

So that auch ihre Tochter. Auch Hagen stund dabd; 

Ihr Vater hiess sie ihn kilssen. 
4992. Hildebrand. 

Da ist der Todtenberg I 
5035. Hildebrand. 

Sie werfen wieder Todtc aus den 'Fenstem. 
5054. Dietrich. 

An sieben tausend Heunen liegen dort. 
XXXIV. 334. 2082. 3. (1947) 

Ihr mttsst die todten Leute aus dem Hause tragen. 

335. 2085. 1-3. (1950) 

Da folgten sie dem Rathe, und trugen vor die ThQr* 
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Siebentausend Todte; die warfcn sie herfUr. 

Vor des Saales Stiege sah man sie niederfallen. 
5292-5294. RUdeger. 

Das Alles fahre bin, ich fleh' zu Euch 

Um meine Seele, die verloren ist, 

Wenn Ihr mich nicht von diesem Eide Ids't. 
5312. Kriemhild. 

Glaubst Du, dass ich die Seele rettete. 
XXXVII. 357. 2226. 3. (2087) 

"Dass ich die Seel' verliere, das hab' ich nicht geschworen.'' 
5371. Hagen. 

BUtV ich nur einen Schild. 
XXXVn. 364. 2271. 2-3. (2131) 

"Den Schild, den Frau G5tlinde gegeben mir zu tragen. 

Den haben mir die Hemien zerhauen an der Hand." 

A further discussion of Hebbel's methods in dealing with 
the Nibelungenlied as source may be grouped under the heads 
of omissions, contractions, and expansions of material. Will- 
iam Morris, in his epic treatment of the Volsungasaga, had 
before him the task of expanding the Norse story of forty- 
three short chapters into a poem of four or five times its length. 
Hebbel, with his desire to retain every essential feature of the 
Nibelungenlied, had to solve the problem of contracting the 
poem, which, in the Braunfcls translation, contained 2459 
strophes, or 9836 lines, into a trilogy of 5456 lines. The solv- 
ing of the problem necessitated great pruning and paring, es- 
pecially as the gaps of the epic required numerous additions, 
while Hebbel's deepening of character and enlargement and 
invention of incident and motivation called for entire new 
speeches and even scenes. The question is how Hebbel went 
about his work of selection, in order to reach the mean between 
the too much and the too little, and what was the nature of his 
omissions and his contractions. 

The nature of Hebbel's omissions can best be understood 
from his own sharply critical distinction between the charac- 
ter and function of the epic and the drama. "The lyric, and 
still more the dramatic poet, must keep all his portrayals 
between the conscious-unconscious {Bewusst-Unbewusslen)^ 
therefore the style of this art is much more difficult than the 
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epic style, which reproduces life as in a mirror, while the former 
is to represent it as a process of development, and yet at the 
same time as a complete whole." ^ "Life is a fearful necessity, 
which most be accepted with faith and belief, but which no one 
comprehends; and tragic art which, in annihilating the indi- 
vidual life as opposed to the idea, rises at the same time above 
it, is the most penetrating flash of human consciousness, that, 
to be sure, can illumine nothing which it does not at the same 
time consume. Tragic art arises Irom such conceptions alone, 
like a strange, mysterious flower out of the night-shadows, 
for even though epic and lyric poetry now and then may play 
with the variegated bubbles of appearance, dramatic poetry 
has absolutely to grasp the inner relations, within which all 
isolated existence arises and passes away, and these are fright- 
ful in view of the limited vision of man." ' 

'*The epic has, as our a^stheticians assure us, an incontes- 
table right to useless comparisons ; it lingers where it Hsts, and 
depicts what it pleases. . ♦ . As far as the drama is concerned, 
it is still to be considered that though epic and lyric show us 
narrators and singers, thus, in a certain sense, characteristic 
masks with definite qualities, the drama is to depict for us 
naked man as he acts and speaks out of his nature. • . . The 
place where the dramatic poet ventures to employ a simile 
must be a place especially suited, and the comparison itself 
must be so rich a one that it not merely makes us forget the 
doubly perceptible pause, but raises us also above the unusual 
part of seeing the people in the pictures spin metaphors which 
do not occur to them in real life." • Parallel with a portion of 
his work on the **Nibclungen" came the composition of ** Mut- 
ter und Kind," so that Hebbel had occasion to observe in his 
own writing the necessary differences between the two forms 
of poetic art, the narrative poem and the drama. To Fried- 
rich von Uechtritz he wrote at this time: **In the drama, I 
feel as though I were going barefoot over glowing iron, in 
heaven's name, only no pauses ; what does not go along with 
the first impulse docs not belong to the thing. In the epic, 
on the other hand, one might, and one must take every- 

» Tgb. n. aj6s. » Bw. I. 155; TgU IL 3731. ■ Tgb. III. 3669. 
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thing alongy the object, as well as the shadow which it 
casts." * 

With these ideas as to the essential nature of epic and diama, 
Hebbel set to work to find the dramatic kernel in each scene 
and situation, and to avoid the purely episodical, to omit what- 
ever of detail or of imnecessary description were non-essentials 
to the main action, and belonged purely to the epic mass of 
the material; while he contracted or combined such incidents 
as were too deeply imbedded in the epic whole to be capable 
of dramatic treatment singly, or such as could be brought 
together within the compass of one scene, and thus contribute 
toward dramatic conciseness. 

Hebbel omits the incidents of Siegfried's education which 
are set forth in such detail in the second Caiito, and his 
decision upon the journey to Worms and the preparations for 
it, since all that we need to know regarding these points may 
be indicated after Siegfried's entrance into Worms. Thus, 
the scenes with Siegfried's father and mother are entirely 
omitted as unessential, and we hear of them only incidentally. 
The fourth Canto, with its lengthy description of Siegfried's 
war with the Danes and Saxons, and the events immediately 
resulting from it, are merely referred to in the words of praise 
which are bestowed on Siegfried. The war itself was an epi- 
sode which had no place in the drama, except to form a basis 
for Hagen's treacherous conduct. So, too, the preparations 
for the trip to Iceland, and the reception there after a twelve 
da)rs' journey, as well as the games by which Siegfried won 
Brunhild,' are omitted save for the few words of greeting be- 
tween Brunhild and Siegfried in "Siegfrieds Tod," Act 11.; 
and Siegfried's journey to the Nibelungs, which forms the 
subject of the eighth Canto, is barely mentioned in the scene 
where the dwarfs carry in the Nibelungen treasure. The 
omission of the long description of the preparations for Brun- 
hild's reception ' finds its only compensation in the first short 
scene of the second act of "Siegfrieds Tod," and the tourney 
in honor of her coming is merely hinted at by Rumolt and Dank- 
wart in the first scene of Act III. Hebbel consistently omits 
» Bw. 11. 238. » VL • XI. 
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the details of toumey, of pageantry, and of apparel which are 
so characteristic a part of the mediaeval version of the saga, 
but which, far from being an essential part of the story, often 
fonn for the modern reader tiresome descriptions and repe- 
titions, and are pure excrescences on the saga material for the 
audience of a particular age. 

Cantos XI., XII., and XIII,, arc taken up with an account of 
the return home of Siegfried with his wife, and of the events 
which took place in the ten years before their visit to Worms 
with Siegmund, at Gunther's invitation. All this causes a 
protraction of time and incident which are both undramatic 
and unnatural from a modem literary standpoint, and Hcbbcl 
has omitted these events without depriving us of any essential 
details. He omits Kriemhild's first dream of the swine and 
simply mentions the second, which is introduced with great 
naturahiess in answer to a jest from Siegfried* The part which 
Siegmund and his men take in the mourning and burial of 
Siegfried is, of course, also omitted, as well as their return home, 
and Kricmhild's decision to remain at Worms.^ 

Practically all of Canto XIX*, **How the Nibelungen hoard 
came to Worms," and the first part of XX., **How King Etzel 
sent to the land of the Burgundians for Kriemhild," are 
omitted, between the closing scene of ** Siegfrieds Tod'* and 
the opening scene of '*KricmhiIds Rache." Between the close 
of the first act of **KriemhiIds Rache," where Kriemhild con- 
sents to wed Etzel, and the beginning of the second act, where 
Etzel's messengers are departing after having brought an in- 
vitation to the feast of the solstice, occur a series of events in 
the Nibelungenlied which can well be replaced by suggestion 
and reference only. They are in Canto XXI., *^How Kriem- 
hild journeyed to the Huns," Canto XXII., **How Kriemhild 
was received by the Huns," and Canto XXIII., **How Kriem- 
hild thought to avenge her sorrows." Of the journey to the 
Huns and the wedding in Vienna, we have the merest mention 
later, on the occasion of the reception of the Burgundians at 
Bcchlam,* but we have constant hints that the messengers 
have been sent by Kriemhild* Canto XXIV., **How Werbel 

> XVIL f. » 3596 f., 3<5oo. 
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and Schwemmel brought the message," is thus also omitted up 
to the arrival of the messengers at Worms. The actual events 
in the journey of the Burgundians to the land of the Huns 
are practically omitlcd, save for the important scenes at Bech- 
lam* which complete the second act. From the sixth scene 
of the third act, the events follow with some degree of close- 
ncss, though with great omission of detail, the last Cantos of 
the Nibelungenlied : XXXIL, *'How Blodelein was slain/' 
and XXXV*,' **How Iring was slain," are simply referred to, 
the one in Dankwart's words armouncing the slaughter of the 
servants and in Dietrich's words: — 

Imffcd und Blddel und die V5tker mit;* 

the otherj in the lines : — 



and 



Der tapf re Iring flog der Scbaar vomn,* 
Dcr stolze Iring fiel.^ 



Several of the omissions were necessary for reasons of stage 
economy as well as for dramatic concentration ; such are events 
wrhich bear epic description but cannot well be represented on 
the stage. In this category are the contests between Siegfried 
and Brunhild,* the incident on the chase with the bear which 
Siegfried brings in to frighten the huntsmen, the race to the 
spring, Hagen's attempted flight after the murder, and Sieg- 
fried's revenge through the blow with his shield,^ Hagen's en- 
counter with the mermaids, and his slaying of the boatman/ 

As too repulsive to a modem audience, Hebbel omits Sieg- 
fried's corporal punishment of Kricmhild for her unruly tongue,* 
while he passes over as hghtly as possible Siegfried's assistance 
on the wedding night, and substitutes for the first night's com- 
bat the Amazon defiance of Bnmhild on the ship. 

There are, as well, a number of minor omissions such as 
that of the ring, which the epic makes Siegfried take from 
Brunhild besides the girdle; and that of the formalities of an 
oath on Siegfried's part to substantiate his innocence. Not 
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one of these omissions interferes in the slightest degree with 
the general trend of the action, or obscures the connection of 
events and their motivation. 

Hebbel has retainc^d all the characters that are essential to 
the action, but numerous minor persons of the Nibelungenlicd 
are omitted. Siegmund and Sieglinde are merely mentioned, 
and we have no Ort^^n of Metz, High Steward to the Burgun- 
dian Kings. We only hear the names of Liidcgast and Liide- 
ger, of Blodel and Imfried, while Gere, Ha wart, Hunolt, Pil- 
grim Bischof von Passau, and the numerous characters who 
have a name rather than a place in the whole are omitted. 

Not only in radical omissions of narrative descriptions and 
episodic details docs Hebbel strive for dramatic concentration, 
but also in his scene grouping, which calls for numerous con- 
tractions and combinations in the material. Many of the 
chief contractions have already been indicated under the head 
of omissions. Notable and, of course, necessary for dramatic 
treatment is the material shortening of time. The Prologue 
and ** Siegfrieds Tod" cover a space of a few months at most, 
while the compass of events which they include extends over 
a period of more than twelve years in the Nibclungenlied, 
The lapse of time between Brunhild^s entrance into Worms and 
Siegfried's death is but a few days, and the only case in which 
Hebbel follows the epic is in having the space of three days 
elapse between the quarrel of the queens and the coming of 
the false messengers.* The war with the Danes and Saxons 
occurs on the way to Brunhild, the quarrel scene takes place 
the morning after the double wedding, and no return to Xan- 
ten prolongs the rapid course of the action. Between Sieg- 
fried's death and the final downfall of the Burgundians, the 
Nibelungenhed has a space of twenty-six years, and Hebbel 
approximates this by indicating that seven years had elapsed 
after Kriemhild's marriage before the coming of the Burgun- 
dians, and twenty in all since her marriage to Siegfried.' In 
the Nibelungenlicd her marriage to Etzel extends over a period 
of seven years before a child is bom to them, but they arc 

* Kn. 3o68. NL XV. 820. References arc here ^vca simply to Lachmaxu)^ 
text. * 5709 f. 
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married another six years before the visit of the Buigundians. 
Why Hebbel chose to retain the long interval of time after 
Siegfried's death would not be apparent if we did not realize 
how he strove in every way to account for the changes, or rather 
the course of development, in Kriemhild's nature. The very 
characteristic in his wife's interpretation of Raupach's Chriem- 
hild which so filled him with admiration was the marvellous 
delineation of this evolution in Chriemhild's own breast, and 
Hebbel wished to depict the possibility, still more, the necessity 
for her awful vengeance. And so he gives her this long period 
in which to attempt to gain redress in every straightforward 
way, a period which, instead of granting her satisfaction and 
consolation, brings her only added injury and with it an ever 
growing sense of wrong, and the sacred duty of revenge. A 
slight inconsistency in Hebbel's treatment of time is seen in 
Giselher's plea in the last act of "Kriemhild's Rache": — 

Habe doch Erbarmen 
Mit meinem jungen Leib.^ 

For since he was but ten years yoimger than Siegfried at the 
fetter's entrance, he cannot be a stripling now.* 

A contraction brought about by a combination of events to 
bring them into one scenic picture is found in the Prologue, 
where, at Siegfried's first appearance in Worms, occur the 
games, Ute's interpretation of Kriemhild's dream, and Sieg- 
fried's first sight of her. This is one of the most admirable 
instances of contraction in the whole play, for scene iii. is a 
charming and absolutely natural picture, and gives the spec- 
tator an opportunity to hear of Siegfried's prowess from an 
immediate onlooker, while it indicates the rapid workings of 
love in the heart of the inexperienced Krienihild. Gunther, 
too, has learned of Brunhild before Siegfried's entrance, so 
that he is prepared to make the proposition at once to win Sieg- 
fried's help by giving him his sister. The fourth scene of the 
Prologue excellently connects the accoimts of the dragon and 
hoard, with additions from Norse sources, so that, with the 
opening scene of "Siegfrieds Tod," we are fully acquainted 
* S"7 f. ' Cf. 433. 
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with the course of past events and prepared for coming devel- 
opments. 

Concentrated into one scene are Brunhild's arrival and wel- 
come, and Siegfried's betrothal to Kriemhild, which in the 
Nibelungcniied occurs later, at the wedding feast of Gunther 
and Briinhild. The quarrel scene takes place directly after 
Kriemhild obtains the proud knowledge of Siegfried's supe- 
riority over Gunther, as shown in his contest with Brunhild. 
The epic has the strife begun earlier, and renewed at the cathe- 
dral, both before and after mass ; Hebbel concentrates it into a 
single scene. In the Lied, Hagen goes to Brunhild later to 
learn her trouble; here, he is on hand with the king at once, 
and ready to plan the vengeance which Brunhild demands. 
The incident with the first false messengers is omitted in its 
detail, and only receives mention by Hagen to arouse Siegfried 
against Liidegast and LOdcgcr. 

All the events in Act IV., preparatory to Siegfried's murder, 
are well grouped together in a hall at Worms, and the events 
of the chase are materially shortened in Act V., both by the 
omissions already indicated, and by the mere indication of 
Siegfried's marvellous deeds. 

Act L, scene i. of "Kriemhilds Rache" shows another simple 
and necessary contraction, in giving to Riideger only one au- 
dience with the Burgundians, instead of a second on the third 
day, as in the Nibelungenlied, and only one with Kriemhild, 
instead of two on successive days. Act II., scene i., brings 
together the departure of Kriemhild's messengers, which here 
takes place at the Danube after the crossing, the account of 
Hagen's experiences with the boatmen and the mermaids, 
and the incident with the chaplain. Hebbel could do no more 
than indicate much in these events, but he wished to retain 
the mythical background, in order to presage the gloom and 
downfall awaiting the Burgundians, 

The concentration of all the events connected with Kriem- 
hild's messengers and with the journey to Etzcl's court into 
Act II. has been partially pointed out. Thus the main inter- 
est in this expedition is centred upon Kriemhild's attitude, 
Hagen's suspicions, and the part which he, Riideger, and Die- 
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trich play during the journey; it is not diffused over the details 
concerning the reception of the messengers, the planning for 
the departure, the separate episodes on the way, and the later 
addition of the visit to Bishop Pilgrim of Passau. The entire 
scene at Bechlam occurs in the reception hall, while the epic 
has the betrothal of Giselher and Gudrun take place later at 
the feast. 

Ute's dream is merely mentioned in Act II.,* and is introduced 
later in passing, to give opportunity for new light on Kriem- 
hild's character and motives.* 

From the eighth scene of Act III., the contractions are nu- 
merous, but are, almost without exception, those of the details 
in which the last terrible stages of the Nibelungenlied so richly 
abound, and which would have lent an excessive gruesomeness 
of incident and an altogether epic breadth to the drama. Chief 
among the changes resulting from these contractions is the 
minor part which Hildebrant plays in the last combat, where 
he is simply in charge of the Amelungen archers, and where 
his importance lies principally in his connection with Dietrich. 

Hebbel's absolute additions to the material in the Nibe- 
lungenlied will be treated later; they are more numerous than 
his enlargements. Under the latter head may be classed the 
games of the Prologue which find only a general mention in 
the epic ; so, too, though not to so great an extent, did he en- 
large upon the scene preceding the double wedding, when 
Brunhild asserts her disapproval of Kriemhild's marriage to 
Siegfried. 

The incident regarding Siegfried's attitude towards the 
false messengers is excellently enlarged upon in a scene which 
shows his own clean, straightforward nature to the best ad- 
vantage, and his righteous indignation at the perfidy which 
he thinks the Danes and the Saxons have exercised against 
the Burgundians.* He gives expression to his own character 
in the lines : — 

Ich kann 
Nichts hassen, als den Treubnich, den Verrath, 
Die Gleissnerei und all' die feigen Laster, 

' 3380 f. » 3833 ff., cf. 4261 f. » S. T. IV. ii. 
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Auf denen er herankriecht, wic die Spinnc 
Auf iliren hohlen Beinen.^ 

Hebbel also skilfully enlarges upon the part which Hagen 
plays in bringing the Burgundians to the point of consenting 
to Siegfried's murder, and of his deliberate and cunning plan 
to learn from Kriemhild the nature of Siegfried's vnbiera- 
bility. ExceUently drawn is the scene in which Hagen, while 
apparently trying to calm Kriemhild's fears, arouses within 
her tliose very feelings of anxiety and apprehension which 
produce the mood conducive to her confidence; character- 
istic, too, is the scene where Siegfried learns of the second 
company of messengers, and in his rage is the more ready for 
the chase which Hagen offers as a substitute. Hebbel enlarges 
materially upon the farewell scene between Siegfried and Kriem- 
hild. Here she vainly attempts to keep him at home, and 
when she fails in this, she tries without avail to disclose to him 
her incautious betrayal of his secret;' he enlarges upon the 
fears which fi^U her mind and send her to Gerenot and Giselher 
for help, which cause her appeal to Frigga, and which furnish 
an excellent insight into Kriemhild's feelings of sorrow for 
wit)ng*doing, anxiety for her beloved, and distrust of the Bur- 
gundians.' She is aroused to the state of nervous tension that 
makes all her emotions and actions on the morning after the 
chase natural and inevitable, 

Dietriches warning as long planned and carried out with 
definite purpose is an enlargement which lends to elevate his 
character to that of an important personage in the crisis of the 
action, while his journey with Hildebrant to Bechkm, for the 
purpose of delivering the message in time to allow the Bur- 
gundians to turn back, brings into play, at the earliest possible 
moment, his share in the action. A pretty incident in passing 
centres about Nudung's shield, the gift which Hagen carried 
from Bechlam, while the hall, which manuscript C briefly 
mentions, is given full description in **Kriemhilds Rache,'' 
Act ni., scene vi. Hebbel also emphasizes the Huimish 
cowardice which the epic intimates ; he enlarges upon EtzePs 
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excuses for Volker's slaying of a Hun, and adds, as reason, 
the fact that the Burgundians believed themselves betiajred, 
and that their confidence as guests must therefore be restored. 

The scenes in which Rtideger begs to be released from his 
vow, receive here their first true expression and fully show 
RUdeger's innocence, as well as impress upon us the deeds of 
kindness and charity which had characterized KriemhQd at 
Worms, and had prevented Riideger from suspecting the depth 
of her insatiable hatred. 

There are, in the ''Nibelungen," a number of changes in 
the material which come under none of the heads just consid- 
ered, and which yet belong to a discussion of the epic as a 
source. Many of them are of minor importance, and without 
apparent reason; others are for purposes of motivation and 
character portrayal. Various minor touches bring out Volker's 
minstrel knowledge of people and things and perhaps for this 
reason make him tell the tale of Brunhild and Siegfried, and 
warn against the fatal wooing,^ while, as the more important 
character, he, instead of Dankwart, is the fourth member of 
the expedition to Isenland. As ennobling Siegfried's char- 
acter, we have the fear of Kriemhild replaced by Ute's confi- 
dent feeling that Siegfried is not the knight to live when all 
others fall;' his indifference to the presents of Kriemhild 
changed to joy at the smallest token; * his motive for drinking 
last to honor Gunther changed to a penance for his slight 
harshness to Kriemhild at parting.* The Nibelungenlied 
has Kriemhild greet Brunhild first, Hebbd more naturally 
gives Ute the initiative;' in the epic Kriemhild demands 
the right of entering the cathedral first, here she is driven to 
take precedence by Brunhild's taunts and demands;* in the 
epic she shows absolute lack of thought for her child, here her 
feelings are explained, as well as Giselher's brotherly aid in 
sending him to Siegmund's court.^ 

Hagen's defiance and hatred are emphasized by his brutal 
cry even before Siegfried is dead: — 

* 653 f. * Nl. XVI. 919; Nn. 2400-9404. 

» Nl. IX. 517; Nn. 1005 flf. • Nl. X. 545; Nn. 1093 flF. 
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Haut Zweige von den Baumen, 
Wir brauchcn eine Bahre.* 

It is he who proposes saying that robbers have slain Siegfried; 
it is he who drags Siegfried^s body to Kriemhild*s door, instead 
of having it done; and his defiance at the coffin is emphasized 
by his taking of Balmimg at the very time when Siegfried's 
open wounds testify against him. The incident of the shield 
filled with dartSt which Hagen is obliged to let fall, and which 
is later replaced by Rudeger, is an added example of Hebbel's 
indifference to details. In the Nibelungenlied, Dank wart's 
shield is so filled with spears that he is forced to drop it, while 
Hagcn's shield is hewn into pieces.' Yet Hcbbel writes to 
Dingelstedt of his desire to retain **that feature in the old epic, 
that Hagen's shield becomes too heavy on account of the darts 
which have been shot into it, and that Rudeger offers him his 
own before the beginning of the fight," a feature which he had 
found very beautiful, and had sought to rescue.' 

The ennobling of Rudegcr's character has already been 
indicated; his nobility is enhanced by the fact that here Kriem- 
hild proposes the vow to which Rudeger, unconscious of its 
real significance, submits, while in the Nibelungenlied he se- 
cretly agrees to avenge her wrongs. Etzel here sets fire to the 
hall, instead of Kriemhild,^ for the Burgundians have refused 
to give up the Hunnish dead ;* the fight within the hall has been 
granted at the Huns* entreaties. The dumbly warning figure 
of Ekkewart supplants the messenger whom the Burgundians 
find sleeping at the boundary. 

Other minor changes are in making Gunther alone king of 
the Burgundians; in making Balmung an accidental acquisi- 
tion,* instc-ad of a gift from Niblung's sons; in making Kriem- 
hild question the Danish and Saxon kings themselves, instead 
of their messengers ; ' in making Hagen, instead of Gunther, pro- 
pose the chase ; ' in sho\^^ng to Siegfried the whole perfidy of the 
Burgundians before his death ; * in ascribing to Siegfried the 
proposal to separate on the hunt ; " in having Rumolt one of 
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the Burgundian guests at Etzel's court ;^ in having Hagen, in- 
stead of Riideger, postpone the wedding of Giselher and Gudrun 
until the return; ' in placing the burying of the hoard the night 
before the departure;' in not mentioning definitely the slayers 
of Volker,* Dankwart," Gerenot, and Rttdeger;* in bringing 
Hagen and Gunther bound together, instead of Hagen first. 

Certain changes in names which Hebbd made have fre- 
quently no apparent reason, and simply show his regal indif- 
ference to wholly subordinate details. Hebbd was not at all 
concerned that every reader should understand each smallest 
item in his plays, as he showed in response to the Princess 
Witgenstein's question about Siegfried's reference to Roland,' 
and in his reply to Uechtritz's doubts concerning a number of 
details, when he emphasized his opinion that a certain Rem- 
brandtian ^^Helldunkel" belongs primarily to the nature of 
the drama.' Thus Hebbel had doubtless no definite reason 
for giving the name of the Maiigrave of Bavaria to the ferry- 
man whom Hagen slays. In the Nibelungenlied, the Mar- 
grave attempts to avenge the murder of the boatman, and is 
slain by Dankwart. Rather confusing than otherwise is his 
giving to Rudeger*s daughter the name Gudrun, by which 
Kriemhild is known in the Norse sources. Only in the Klage 
is her name mentioned, and here it is Dietelint.' Hebbel calls 
the child of Kriemhild and Etzel Otnit, while in the epic his 
name is Ortlieb. In the Nibelungenlied, Iring is Hawart's 
vassal from Denmark, Imfried is Landgrave of Thuringia, 
and both live at Etzel's court. In the last struggle, Iring is 
slain by Hagen, Imfried by Volker. Hebbel introduces Iring 
and Thuring as northern kings, as noble lords of Denmark 
and Thuringia,** while ThQring and Imfried are later mentioned 
as two separate persons." 

It will be seen from this cursory classification of the changes 
which Hebbel made on the basis of the South-German version 
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of the saga, that the noted deviations from the transmitted 
material are for the most part of three kinds. First, those 
modifications which conduce to dramatic concentration and 
groupmg; second, those which explain and moti\'ate the rela- 
tionship and the sequence of the action; and third, those which 
ennoble certain characters. 

2. NOSSE ICYTH AND SAGA 

HebbePs use of the Norse sources is here grouped together 
for two reasons: in many instances, more than one source 
contains the material which Hebbel used, so that it cannot be 
said with certainty from which he directly drew; again, a clas- 
sification of Norse borrowings under separate headings would 
cause unnecessary repetition. Hebbel never specifically men- 
tions the Norse literature, though he refers indirectly to the 
m3rthology of the Edda.* We have Kulke's authority for the 
statement that he knew the Edda as well as he knew Shake- 
spere and Sophocles,* and in the majority of instances where a 
direct Norse borrowing can be traced, the material can be 
found in the Eddie songs or in the Snorra Edda. 

Particularly in the character of Brunhild, Hebbel found it 
necessary to amplify the fragmentary account contained in 
the Nibelungenlied. Yet the Norse versions did not fully 
meet his requirements, and he acknowledges that his Brunhild 
is a more independent creation than the other principal char- 
acters of his "Nibelungen." In a letter to Friedrich von 
Uechtritz, November 21, 1856, he writes, "The most diflScult 
problem was Brunhild, who stands out in the whole like an 
only half- written hieroglyphic; here I had to reckon on a 
creation, and in reward for my courage it came, too, at the 
right time." * This is a hint which the investigator must not 
overlook in tracing sources, for the temptation frequently arises 
to find too much rather than too little. In the same letter, 
Hebbel gives a further hint as to sources which is valuable here : 
"With this I experienced a little triumph. In my picture, 

*NachL II. aos; Bw. I. 130; Tgb. 11. 3265. 
» Kulkc, 63. » Bw. II. 235; Tgb. IV. 6065. 
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valkyric and nom flowed insqianUy together, and this 
OLmtA mc anxiety when, after the intojocatioii, reflectioo set 
in again ; then I found to my consdatkni in Grimm's Gcnnan 
MythoIog}% that in the oldest times the people leaUy rqpuded 
nofiiA and valkyries as united." In several insTanoes, Hdibd 
has evidently referred to Grimm in questions of mythology, 
where the deficiencies of the Nibdung^nlied made Noise bor- 
rowings desirable.^ 

106-108. Giselher. 

Schon hdrt' ich tausend Zungen von ihin plappem, 

Doch wie die V5gel durch einander rwitschem, 

£5 gab kdn Lied, 
aoop. Kriemhild. 

Was doch in Liedem schon gesungen wird. 
3358 f. Und hatt'st Du nur das Ammenlied gehorcht, 

Womit man jetzt am Rhein die Kinder schreckt 

Gripir prophesies that Sigurd's name shall live as long as 
the world stands.* 

no. Volkcr. 

Im tiefen Norden, wo die Nacht nicht endet 

Hebbcl, in conmion with the other modem poets who have 
rejuvenated the figures of the Nibelungen saga, has regarded 
and described Brunhild's home as Iceland, and has connected 
her with Norse mythology. Aside from the fact that this local- 

' In giving the citations, the following works have been used: for both 
Eddas, Simrock, "Die Edda die filtere und jfingere nebst den mythischen 
Erz&hlungen der Skalda flbersetzt und mit ErlSuteningen begleitet," 185 1, 
which was the first complete translation of the Poetic Edda together with the 
mythical portions of the Prose Edda; the numbers in parenthesis refer to the 
text edition of Finnur j6nsson for the Eddie songs, and to the edition of Wilken 
for the prose Edda. For the Volsungasaga, references are by chapter to the 
edition of Ranisch, for the Nomageststh&ttr to the text edition of Wilken, for 
the Thirl rckssaga to Unger's edition, and the translations of von der Hagen and 
Rassmann. The abbreviations are, as far as possible, those used by Gering 
in his " VollstAndiges WOrterbuch zu den Liedem der Edda." In several 
instances, the titles of songs in Simrock's translation dififer from those in Gering 
and the later edidons. Thus, Bdr., Baldrs draumar, corresponds to Simrock, 
Vegtamskvidha; Rm., Reginsm^l, to Sigurdharkvidha Fafnisbana Onnur; Sg., 
Sigur)>arkviha en skamma, to Sigurdharkvidha Fafnisbana thridhja; Brs., Brot 
af Sigurharkvibo or SigurWirkvi^a en meire, to Brot af Biynhildarkvidhu; 
Ls., Lokasenna, to Oegisdrecka. ' Gro. 
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ization of Brunhild's kingdom had, m the early half of the 
nineteenth centur}% more followers than now, this choice has 
the distinct poetic value of a land geographically and histori- 
cally well knoT^Ti, but rarely \asited, and therefore shrouded 
in a certain romantic mystery. Hebbel has interw^ovcn his 
description of the island with mention of Hekla and other 
volcanoes, of the aurora borcalis, and with references to the 
animals and the pursuits of the far north** 

iao-127. Volker. 

Du weisst von Runen, die gpheimnissvoll 

Bci dunkler Nacht, von unbekannten Hinden 

In manche Biumc eingegraben sind; 

Wer sie erblickt, der kann nkht wieder fort, 

Er sinnt und sinnt, was sie bedeuten sollen» 

Und sinnt's nicht aus, das Schwert entgleitet ihm, 

Sein Haar wird grau, er stirbt und sinnt noch immer: 

Solch eine Rune steht ihr im Gesicht ! 

This is one of the many instances where Hebbel adds to or 
faskions over well-known mythology. The magic of runes 
was acknowledged throughout Norse territory. Odin, accord- 
ing to the H^vam^, invented them by sacrificing himself and 
hanging wounded for nine nights on the world-ash YggdxasiL^ 
Brynhild has been pricked by the sleep- thorn of Odin, into 
which he had scratched magic runes.* After her awakening, 
she brings Sigurd a drink which has the magic of runes/ and 
teaches him the uses and meanings of the various runic sym- 
bob,' as Gripir had prophesied.' In the Edda, it is through 
the magic of inscriptions within the cup that Grimhild suc- 
ceeds in making Sigurd forget Brynhild and wed Gudrun.' 
Kostbera, H(?gni*s wife, possesses an understanding of nmic 
inscriptions, and on this account realizes the falseness of the 
messenger, and endeavors to dissuade the Burgimdians from 
the journey to Atli*' 

Hebbel connects the runes with North Germanic heathen- 
dom in its purest form. They play a part at the beginning 
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of Brunhild's earthly life, but she loses her direct relations 
with them through her Christian baptism. Frigga is the 
only absolute believer in their truth and power, and as the sole 
representative of uncontaminated heathendom, she alone is 
capable of deciphering the runic tablet which Odin brought 
with the child. The tablet has told that the child's games and 
sports would serve as a sign and hint for the actions of Frigga 
and her people. K Frigga had but read earlier the contents 
of the tablet, she would have refused to obey the priests who 
commanded the child's baptism, and would thus have kept 
her within the pale of absolute heathendom. The tablet had 
revealed that the knight who possessed Balmung and the 
Nibelungen hoard should ride through the sea of flame and 
win her, but Frigga declares that she must have read wrong, 
since the flame is extinguished without the wooer's making 
his appearance. Frigga has also read that prophetic revela- 
tions will be given to Brunhild **in der Stunde der Entschei- 
dung," and this second sign she believes to be infallible. After 
Siegfried's death, Brunhild's sole indication of life, with the 
exception of her first awful curse, is to eat and drink and study 
the runes. Thus Hebbel indicates that she reenters the pales 
of heathendom after she has discovered the truth of the runic 
inscriptions and the intrigue of those who have taken her from 
her home and its old gods.* 

136-142. Volker. 

Doch ist das 5de Land, das sic gebar, 

Auf seinen einz'gen Schatz auch eifersilchtig 

Und hiltet sie mit solcher neid'schen Angst, 

Als wUrd' es in demselben Augenblick 

Vom Meere, das es rings umbraust, verschlungen, 

Wo sie dem Mann in's Brautbett folgt. Sie wohnt 

In einer Flammenburg. 

Hebbel does not make the difficulty of wooing Brunhild rest 
upon a decree or vow, as do the Norse versions. The reason 
given for the difficulty of the wooing is that the land is desirous 
of retaining its one great treasure, its queen, and that she fights 
to preserve her virginity. The poet combines here the Amazon 
* 746 f., 768-780, 1247 f., 2800-2815. 
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of the Nibelungenlied, with her contests, and the Valkyrie of the 
north, with her protecting Waberlohe. In the Norse versions, 
she is asleep on a rock,^ and her slumber, which, according to 
the decree of the Noms, cannot be broken,* is Odin's punish- 
ment for disobedience.* According to Sigrdrifom^l and the 
Vobungasaga, Brynhild had replied to his decree that she 
should no longer act as Valk)rrie by taking the vow that she 
would wed no man who knew fear;^ in the Sk£ldskapann£l, 
she vows to wed only him who can ride through the flame.' In 
the Helrei)', it is Odin who has destined for her the man who 
knows no fear.* 

It is possible that Hebbel at first did not intend to combine 
the Norse sea of flame with the Middle High German contests. 
Manuscript H has, ehmer Bergy above that Eisen-Burg, and over 
this again Flammenburg^ in the first description by Volker of 
Brunhild and her land. In Siegfried's account of his first visit 
to her, he says: — 

Bald spent ein Flammensee 
Den Weg.' 

The Eddas, the Volsungasaga, and the Nomagestssaga, all men- 
tion a rock upon which Brynhild's fortress lies, and give to it 
the name of Hindarf jail ; * in the Helreip, it is called Skatalund.* 
It is described as surrounded by flame. Oddninagr&tr has a 
combat take the place of the ride through the flames/* 

189-191. Siegfried, 

ktthn genug, mit Thor 

Zu k&mpfen um den Donner, wenn sie ihn 

In irgend einem Eichenhaine titlfen. 
674-676. Brunhild. 

Den alten GattemI 

Jetzt herrscht das Kreuz und Thor und Odin sitzen 

Als Teufel in der H6lle. 
3126-3130. Giselher. 

Und wenn die alten Knechte uns im Stall 

* Fm. 43 (J8, Bugge 43). • Sk. chap. 41 (Wilkcn, p. 118). 
» Fm. 44 (J9. Bugge 4*). ' Hlr. 9 (Jio). 

» Fm. 43; Sd. 2 (J3). ' 631 f., cf. also 772 f., 789-784 

* Sd., prose between 4 and 5 (J3 and 11). 

' Sg. introductory prose (J Fm. bet. 9 and 10). Sk. 41, Fm. 42 (J7» Bugge 
42); Vs. 20; Nom. 5. •Hlr. 9(Jio). >• Od. 19. 
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Vom Donn'rer Thor erzS^hlten, dass wir glaubten, 
£r dr&ue selbst beim falben Schein der Blitze 
Durch's Bodenloch hinein, so sah er aus, 
Wie Hagen, wenn er seine Lanze wirft. 
Ms. Th. 3632. 

Iring: Bei'm Hammer Thors. 

Thor was probably next in importance to Odin among the 
Norse gods. He was the god of thunder, his symbol the ham- 
mer, and to him the oak tree was sacred.* It seems probable 
that Hebbel carried over this last-named mythological fact to 
Odin, for he speaks of Wodans-Eichey and Wodan^s Eichenhain? 
Whether Hebbel attempted to be consistent in his use of the 
Norse form, Odin, and the German form, Wodan, it is difficult 
to say. Frigga consistently sa)rs Odin,* and Volker, in his 
vision of the hoard, in which he reverts to the Norse accoimt, 
uses the same form ; ^ the chaplain, on the other hand, says 
Wodan," while the northern king Iring says Wodan and Odin.* 
Loki is the only other Norse god whom Hebbel mentions, the 
reason for his omission of H5nir in Volker's vision may be that 
Loki is well known in German literature, while H6nir is little 
cited.' 

489-491. Siegfried. 

Einen Mann nur giebt's, 

Der sie bewftlt'gen und, wie's ihm gefilllt, 

Behalten oder auch verschenken kann I 
774-776. Brunhild. 

Der Recke mit der Balmungklinge. . . . 

Der hoch zu Rosse ihn durchreiten sollte, 

Nachdem er Fafners blut'gen Hort erstritt. 
2 165-2 168. Hagen. 

Ein Zauber ist's, 

Durch den sich ihr Geschlecht erhalten will, 

Und der die letzte Riesin ohne Lust, 

Wie ohne Wahl, zum ktzten Riesen treibt.' 

The idea of fatalism in Siegfried's power over Brunhild, 
which Hebbel uses to accoimt for his ability to conquer her, is 
suggested in the Edda : — 

* Grimm, 147, Weinhold, 81. • 1063. 

' 1063, 3566. • 3566, Ms. Th. 3530. 

• 67s, 877. » Rm. intr. prose. 

' * 4337- • Cf. also Ms. H. 3540 flf. 
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Brunhild. 

Sein w&re sie, 

Wenn es das Schicksal wollte.^ 

Verheissen hatt ich mich 
Dem hehren Kdnig, 
Der mit Golde sass 
Auf Granis Rttcken.' 

DarQber leiten 
Nur sollte der Recke, 
Der das Gold mir brachte 
Ln Bene Fafoirs.' 

In the above quoted line 775, and very casually in lines 264 
and 1351 f., we have the only references to Siegfried's horse, to 
which the Norse accounts give so much importance. According 
to the Volsungasaga, it was an offspring of Sleipnir, Odin's 
horse, and was given to Sigurd by the god himself. In the 
Regensm^l, Sigurd chooses his horse from the stud of Hjalprek; 
in the Thidrekssaga, it is a gift of Brynhild.^ 

527 f. Hagen. 

Du waist schon dort? 
Siegfried 

Ich war's I Doch warb ich nicht, 

Auch sah ich nur, ich wurde nicht geseh'n I 
647-650. Siegfried. 

Denn Brunhild rQhrte, wie sie droben stand, 

In alier ihrer Schdnheit nicht mein Herz, 

Und wer da fiihlt, dass er nicht werben kann, 

Der grttsst auch nicht. 

The incidents of Siegfried's first visit to Bnmhild are, of 
course, inventions, but the account of an earlier visit and 
betrothal is given in some of the Eddie songs, in the Skilds- 
kaparm&l, and in the Volsungasaga.* 

* Sg. 3, Gering; Hun aelbst war das Weib versagt vom Schicksal. 

* Sg. 36 (J40). 

" Hlr. xo (Jii), cf. Hlr. 9; Vs. ao, 27, 29. 

* Vs. 13; Rm. intr. prose; Thidr. 168; cf. Vkw. 15 (J14); H. H. 1. 41 (J44); 
Sd. 17. 

' Grp. 15 £F.; Sd.; Sk. 41; Vs. 20 f. In Fm. 40 ff. (J5 ff., Bugge4off.X Sg., 
and Hhr. xi ff. (Jx2 ff.), Sigurd sees Brynhild for the first time when he xides 
Ihiooc^ the flames in Gunnar's form. 



54^ f. SegMed 
3884 f. Hagen. 
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Die ihien Vater. 
Erschlagen. 



Die Nibelungen haben ihzen Vater 
Um Gold erschlagen. 



Hebbel makes use of the Nibdungenlied in his account of the 
winning of the hoard, but in making King Niblung's sons the 
murderers of their father, he follows the Norse versions. In the 
Regensm^l and Volsungasaga, Fafnir alone kills Hrddmar.^ 
In the Sk^dskaparm^, both brothers murder their father: Da 
kamen die BrUder Uberein, ihren Vater des Goldes w^en zu 
tadten.* 

568 f. Siegfried 

und so ward ich Erbe 
Des ganzen Hortes. 

In the Fafnesm^l, the birds say : — 

''So soil er den Schatz besitzen aUein, 
Wie viel des unter Fafnir lag." 

"So sind die Sch&tze, 
Die Fafnir besass, 
Ibm aliein zu eigen.'' ' 
608. Siegfried 

Den Zauber der im Blut des Drachen steckte. 
615-619. 

Ja auch die Vdgelsprache ! Als ein Tropfe 

Des Zauberbluts mir auf die Lippen sprang, 

Verstand ich gleich das Zwitchem Uber mir, 

Und butt' ich nicht zu rasch ihn abgewischt, 

So wUrd' ich auch, was hiipft und springt, versteh'n. 

Here again Hebbel combines the Norse and German versions. 
Alberich discloses to Siegfried the secret of the dragon's blood 
to give invulnerability, and Siegfried discovers its power to 
impart an understanding of the language of birds. In the 
Fafnesm^l, Regin drinks FafniPs blood, and bids Sigurd roast 
the heart in order that he may eat it. Sigurd tests the meat to 
see if it is done, and, burning himself, he puts his finger in his 

* Rm. prose between 9 and 10 (J A8 and A9); Vs. 14. 
• Sk, 41. • Fm. 34 (J41). 38 (J33). 
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mouthy and thus understands at once the language of birds.^ 
The Gu)»rdnarkvi)»a endows Gudrun also with an understand- 
ing of the voices of birds, by reason of eating Fafnir*s heart.* 
Fafnesm^l and the Vobungasaga call the birds igfiofy which 
Simrock translates AtUerinnen; Gering, Spechtmeisen. Hebbel 
changes to Krdhenj DohUn und Eulen.* The Thidrekssaga 
alone of the older sources combines the double virtue of the 
dragon's blood to give an understanding of the language of 
birds, and to make^the skin invulnerable.* The possibility of 
its imparting an understanding of what hops and springs is a 
pure invention. 

626-629. Siegfried. 

Brunhild wird 
Gennant, auch ich. £in Kn&uel dunkler Reden 
Hindber und heriiber. Bin's nur klar, 
Dass noch ein Abentheuer meiner harrt 

Again, in the Fafnesm^l, the birds say: — 

"Auf dem Steine schlaft 
Die Streiterfahrene, 
Und lodemd umleckt sie 
Der Linde Feind. 
Mit dem Dom stach Yggr 
Sie einst in den Schlder, 
Die Maid, die M&nner 
Morden woUte. 

"Schaun magst du, Mann, 
Die Maid untemi Helme, 
Die aus dem GewUhl trug 
Wingskomir das Ross, 
Nicht vermag Sigrdrifas 
Schlaf zu brechen 
Ein Filrstensohn 
Eh die Nomen es fUgen." • 
^3^~^J4« Siegfried. 

eine Buig, wie g^tthendes 
Metall in bUluIich-griinem Schimmer leuchtend, 
Taucht drtiben auf . 

» Fm. 27 flf.; cf. Sf.; Sg.; Vs. 19. « Gh". intr. proae. 

» 625 £. * C. 166. • Fm. 43 f. (J8 f., Buggc 43 f). 
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The birds describe Brynhfld's abode in the Fafiiesm9l: — 

Ein Hof ist auf dem hohen Hindarfiall 
Ganz von Glut umgeben aussen.^ 
634-637- Siegfried. 

Da ruft 
Die Dohle: Zieh' den Balmung aus der Scheide 
Und schwing* ihn dreimal um das Haupt I Ich thu's 
Und schneller wie ein Licht eriischt der See. 

According to the songs of the Edda, the sea of flame seems to 
disappear upon Sigurd's approach/ 

"Siegfrieds Tod," I. Frigga. For the name of the old nurse 
and priestess, Frigga, Hebbel has used a combination of the 
names Frigg, the wife of Odin, and Freyja, daughter of Njord 
and sister of Freyr. The myths concerning Freyja are in many 
cases mingled with those concerning Frigg. Grimm calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the various forms and even meanings of the 
two names very often approach each other, and cites examples 
from Paulus Diaconus, Saxo Grammaticus, etc., which practi- 
cally show interchangeability of the two names.' 

672-^74. Frigga. 

Ich habe 

Den alten Gdttera, eh der Mond zerbrach, 

Ein Opfer dargebracht. 
780. So opfre Kind, 

With the old Germani, the moon had decided influence upon 
important undertakings, which were only begun when the 
moon's light was favorable. Tacitus says that the Germani 
held their assemblies at new or full moon, but does not say 
whether the period was favorable for all enterprises. Weinhold 
knows of three great sacrifices held yearly, in summer, in the 
autumn, and in midwinter.* 

687. Frigga. 

Ein Greis. 
693-696. 

Sein Haar war weiss wie Schnec, 

Und iSnger, als ich's je bei einem Weibe 

* Fm. 42 (J7, Bugge 42), cf. also Vs. ao; Sd. intr. prose (J Fm. prose 
after 9). 

' Grimm, 278 f.; Gering, 18 f. • Grimm, 671 ff.; Weinhold, 77. 
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Gesehen habe, wie ein weiter Mantel 
Umwallf es ihn, und hinten schleppf es nach. 

In Harbar)>slj6)>, Odin appears under the name of Harbar]>, 
"grey-beard." The descriptions of Odin in the Norse sources 
usually make him old and one-eyed, enveloped in a huge blue 
mantle, with a broad hat pulled low over his brow.^ 

713-715- Frigga, 

Sie war 
An der Geburt gestorben und mit ihr 
Zug^eich die Frucht 
718-721. 

Viele Jahre hatte 
£r sich umsonst dies holde GlUck gewUnscht, 
Und einen Monat frUher, als es kam, 
Ereilte ihn ein jfiher Tod. 

The Volsimgasaga gives an account of the births of Volsung 
and Sigurd. Reri and his wife desire for many years a child; 
finally Frigg and Odin intervene and send a wish-maiden with 
an apple. Reri becomes ill and dies while on a military ex- 
pedition, and after six years the child Volsimg is cut from his 
mother, who thus dies in giving him birth.' Sigurd likewise is 
bom after his father's death on the field of battle.' 

Norns and Valkyries. 
751 f. Frigga. 

Und unter Nomen und Valkyrien 

Such* Dir die Mutter, wenn Du eine hast. 

HebbePs use of the Norns and Valkyries is interesting as 
typifying his attitude towards his Norse sources. It has been 
seen that his picture of Norn and Valkyrie involuntarily mingled, 
without any definite knowledge on his part of a justification for 
such treatment. He was the creator, far more than the investi- 
gator. In the above lines, Frigga voices the Norse conception of 
Brunhild by declaring her probable descent from Norns and Val- 
kyries, and Hagen, urging upon Siegfried a second conquest, says : 

1341-1344. 

Die stolze Erbin der Valkyrien 

* Cf. Vs. 3, XI ; Grimm, 133. • Vs. i and 2. ■ Sf.; Vs. xi-13. 
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Und Nornen licgt im Sterben, tddte sie ganz 
Dann lacht ein munt'res Weib uns morgen an, 
Das h5chstens spricht: ich habe schwer getiftumtl 

Brunhild's references to her horse may also be a suggestion 
of the Valkyrie : — 

884 f. 

Muthig tummle 
Ich meinen Rappen, frdhlich tragt er mich. 
887 f. 

Schaudemd reiss ich 
Das Ross herum. 

The Edda makes frequent references to Brynhild, as a Val- 
kyrie, and to the Valkyries as riding: — 

Sie sah WalkQren 
Weither kommen, 
Bereit zu reiten 
Zum Rath der Gutter.' 

Fafnesm^l calls Brynhild die Sireiterfahrene (Norse, /(rf*- 
vUr, ix.y fight-maiden, Valkyrie)? Sigdrifom^l says: Sie 
nannte sich Sigrdrifa imd war Walkiire.' 

It is particularly in Brunhild's vision where Norn and Val- 
kyrie join. Brunhild suddenly realizes her supernatural sig- 
nificance, and pictures it in visionary form.* On this subject, 
Grimm says, referring to the fact that Skuld occurs as a name 
for a Norn and for a Valkyrie : " from this appears the community 
between Noms and Valkyries, but also their dissimilarity. A 
dis can be both, Norn and Valkyrie, the functions are separate, 
generally the oersons as well." * 

897. Frigga. 

Nun sieht sie selbst, was ihr die Nome spinnt ! 

The Eddie songs picture the Noms as twisting and fastening 
the cord, while they determine for each man his lot and the 
length of his life. Often their decree is whimsical, depending 
upon the state of their feelings.' Their occupation is orlqg 
drygja: — 

* Vsp. 24 (J17). * 908 flf., 1715-1719; of. Vsp. and Nj41s. c. 157. 

' Fm. 43 (J8, Bugge 43)- * Grimm, 393. 

' Sd. prose between 4 and 5 (J3 and 11). • Ibid, 379 ff. 
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Durch Myrkwidr flogen 

Mfidchen von Sttden, 

Ahlwit die junge, 

Urlog (Schick^, Kampf) zu entscheiden 

Sie sassen am Strande 

Der See und ruhten, 

Schdnes Liiinen spannen. 

Die sQdlichen Fiauen.^ 

The visit of the Noms at Helgi's birth is thus described: — 

Sie schnarten mit ELraft 
Die Schicksalsf&den 
Dass die Burgen biachen 
In Bralundr. 
Goldene Faden 
FUgten sie weit 
Sie mitten festigend 
Unterm Mondessaal.' 



Biynhild. 



Inmittebt giengen 
Grinmie Noraen. 



"Langes Leid 

Schuf uns leide Nome I" ■ 
3575-3578. Dietrich. 

Du dehst ein Bild und weisst es nicht zu deuten, 
Und erst, wenn was geschieht, besinnst Du Dich, 
Dass Dir's die Nome schon vor Jahr und Tag 
In Schattentt&nzen vorgegaukelt hat I 

This reference to the shadow dances of the Noms is a pic- 
turesque invention, or is a symbolic way of inipl)ring that early 
warnings are only realized and heeded when it is too late. 
Gunther, in his determination to face whatever awaits him, once 
they have started on their way to the Hims, knows no stronger 
expression for his firmness than to say: — 

3788-3790. 

Ja, wenn die Nome selbst 
Mit aufgehob'nem Finger mich bediftute, 
Ich wiche keinen Schritt zurUck 1 

» Vkv. I. 

« H. H. I. a ff. (J3). 

' Sg. 5, 7; cf. also Fm. 44, G>r. II. 36 (J39); Fm. xz, Simzock translates 
wrongly; Gering has: Am Vorberg schon wird dich fSllen die Nome. 
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Ich ftlrchte die Valkyrien I Man sagt, 
Dass sie sich stets die besten Helden wUhlen, 
Und ^ielen die, so trifft ein blinder Schatz. 

This is a somewhat forced reference to Valkyries, but strictly 
true to Norse mythology. The function of the Valkyrie in bat- 
tle is not merely to receive the souls of dead heroes, and bear 
them to Valhalla, but to determine the victory as well. They 
ride to battle to carry out Odin's behests, and it was because of 
particular disobedience in not granting the victory as Odirt had 
commanded, that Brynhild*s long sleep v^ras imposed upon her.^ 
Odin warns Sigurd : — 

**Trugdi5en stehn dir 
Zu beideti Seilcn 
Und woilen dich vcrwunden/* ' 
776, Fafners, . , , Hort. 

This is the only mention of the name of Fafnir, who, accord- 
ing to Norse versions, was the sole possessor of the hoard. Hcb- 
bel attempts to reconcile the various accounts of the history of 
the treasure by making Siegfried win from Niblung*s sons the 
hoard which is guarded by the dragon** 

778-7B0. Frigga. 

ich weiss es lange, 
Dass Deiner in der Stunde der Entscheidung 
Die Offenbarung harrt. 
918-920. Brunhild. 

denn mein Auge 
Durchdringt die Zukunft, und in Handen halt' ich 
Den Schltissel zu den Schauen dieser Welt. 

As Frigga had learned from the tablet, Brunhild is endowed 
with prophetic powers at the hour of final decision, and Brun- 
hild, in the course of her vision, speaks of fate as having conse- 
crated her to be its high priestess. 

In the Edda and Volsungasaga, Brynhild has the gift of 

' Cf. Grimm, 292 f. This office of the Valkyrie b seen Vsp. 24 (J17); Sd. 
prose between 3 and j (J3 and 11); Sg. 38; Od, 15; GI. c, 36, 

" Rm. 24 (J Ais). 

' 570^591? cf. Rm. prose between 9 and 10, 13 and 14 (J prose 4 and 7); 
Vs, 19. 
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prophecy. In Siguij>arkviJ>a en Skamma, the revelation also 
comes at a fateful time, just before her death/ Between stanzas 
21 and 22, several strophes have doubtless been lost, in which 
Brynhild tells Sigurd that evil will arise from their union. 

880-^3. Brunhild. 

statt . . . 
... die eingefror'ne 
Seeschlange zu erldsen aus der Haft, 
Damit sie den Planeten nicht zerpeitsche. 

This is doubtless an obscure reference to the Midgard ser- 
pent, which, according to the Edda, is the offspring of Loki and 
Angurboda, a giantess, by whom he also begot the Fenriswolf 
and Hel. Odin cast the serpent into the sea, where it surroimds 
all lands, and lies with its tail in its mouth until the Ragnar5k, 
when Thor sla3rs it.* 

944. Giselher. 

Ab kHmen Mensch und Zwerg and Alf zugleich. 

Hebbel has employed the Norse word Alf instead of the Ger- 
man Elbe. Elves and dwarfs are, in Germanic mythology, 
supernatural beings of lower rank. The poet has probably 
used this phrase in much the same way as the Edda employs 
the words aesir ok dlfar, to express a concept of higher beings.* 

1275-1284. Tnichs. 

Auch ftthren diese Nibelungen-Recken 
Gar wunderiiche Reden. 



Wulf. 
Truchs. 



Von dem Raben I 
Was war es doch? Ich hab's nur halb gehdrt. 

Ein Rabe hat sich auf das Gold gesetzt, 
Als man's zum Schiff hinunter tnig, und so 
Gekr&chzt, dass Siegfried, well er ihn verstand, 
Sich erst die Ohren zugehalten und 

«Siff. (j53flF.);cf. Sd. 2of. (Js). 

« Cf. Vsp. 50, 56, 59 (J34, 39. 43); Hym. 22-a4 (j2i-«3); Gl. c 34, 47 ^-t 
51; and cf. Bw. I. i3o,"eine Midgardtschlange, die sich in den Schwaoz beisst 
und nicht mehr zu kauen, nur wiederzukauen brauchtl" Referred to again, 
Tgb. II. 3265. 

' Cf. Vsp. 53 (J unnumbered, Bugge 48). 
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Gepfiffen, dann nach ihm mit Edelsteinen 

Geworfen, und zuletzt, weil er nicht wich, 

Sogar den Speer geschleudert haben soil ! 
232^-«333- Siegfried. 

Verfluchte Raben, 

Auch hier? .... 

Mit jeglichem Gethiere warf ich schon 

Nach diesem Schwann, zuletzt mit einem Fuchs, 

Allein sie weichen nicht und dennoch ist 

Mir Nichts im frischen GrQn so widerw&rtig, 

Als solch ein Schwarz, das an den Teufel mahnt. 

Dass sich die Tauben nie so um mich .sammeln I 
294S-«947- Hagen. 

Die Raben kreisen wamend um ihn her, 

£r aber denkt: Ich bin bd meinem Schw&her, 

Und wirft sie mit dem Fuchs und jagt sie fort ! 

The ascription of prophetic gifts to birds is frequently found 
in the Eddas.^ In Brot af Sigur)>arkvi)>o, a raven foretells the 
Burgundian downfall : — 

Gesunken war Sigurd 

SUdlich am Rhein, 

Von hoher Heister 

Schrie heiser ein Rabe 

"In Euch wird Atli 

Die Schwertecken r5then 

Eure Eide 

tTberwinden Euch, M6rder!"' 

In Germanic folk-lore, the devil frequently assumes the form 
of a raven, while the dove is often spoken of as its antithesis. 
The connection of the raven with the devil may be due not 
merely to its blackness, cunning, and swiftness, but also as in 
the case of the wolf, to its connection with Odin. In the refer- 
ences to Siegfried's imderstanding of the language of the birds, 
Hebbel adds the popular superstition which makes ravens 
birds of ill-omen and opposed to the dove who brings good 
fortune. Probably Hebbel means to indicate the supernatural 
qualities of Siegfried by having the birds of Odin accompany 
him. Two ravens, Huginn and Miminn, are ascribed to 

> H. H. 1. 1, 5, 6; Fm. 32-38, 40-44 (Ji ffi Bugge 32 flF.); Bra. $, and ac- 
cording to 13, a stanza after 5 in which an eagle prophesied (J9). ' Bn. 5. 
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Odiiii who sit upon his shoulder and tell him everything which 
they see and hear.^ 

2280-2282. Kriemhild. 

Ihr V5gel, die ihr mich umkreist, 
Ihr weissen Tauben, die ihr mich begleitet, 
Erbannt Euch meiner, wamt ihn, eilt ihm nach I 

At Brunhild's reception at Worms, Ute attributes the harsh- 
ness of her nature to her life and environments, and typifies this 
attitude by saying ; — 

I I 76-1 I 79. 

Bei dem Geschrei der Kr&hen 
Und Raben, das sie hdrte, konnte sich 
Ihr Herz nicht dffnen, doch es wird gescheh'n 
Bei Lerchenruf und Nachtigallenschlag. 
1833-1835. Siegfried. 

Ein Rabe hUtt' ihm dami 
Die Augen ausgehackt und sie verHchtlich 
Vor seinen Herren wieder ausgespie'n. 

This expression of anger, when Siegfried hears of the supposed 
treachery of the Danes and Saxons, recalls the Eddie figure : — 

Das ^be dir, Gudrun, 

Erst Grund zu weinen, 

Wenn Mir auch die Raben 

Das Herz zerreissen.' 
153^1545- Brunhild. 

Wenn er dabei so hoch an Haupt und GHedem 
Hervorragt vor den Andem, dass man glaubt, 
Er sammle sich von alien Kdnigen 
Der Welt die Kronen ein, um eine einz'ge 
Daraus zu Schmieden und die Majest&t 
Zum ersten Mai im vollen Glanz zu zeigen, 
Denn, das ist wahr, so lange auf der Erde 
Noch mehr als eine glUnzt, ist keine rund, 
Und statt des Sonnenringes tr&gst auch Du 
Nur einen blassen Halbmond auf der Stim I 
1570 f. Brunhild. 

Du bist 
Der St&rkste auf der Welt, d'rum peitsche ihn. 

Brunhild's expressed motives for urging Gunther to humiliate 
* Gnn. ao (Jio); Gl. c. 38; Grimm, 134. ' G^r. 11. 10. 
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Siegfried may have some comiection with Biynhild's taunting 
remarks after the murder, in the Edda, and to her speech in- 
ctting Gunnar to the deed: — 

"Nun wcrdet ihr walten 
Des Landes und der Wa£Fen : 
Die hUttc der Huoische {wrfmg for Sigurd) 
Beherrscht allcin, 
Liesst ihr das Leben 
Ihn Ittngcr behalten.^ 

"Lang m5gt ihr der Lande^ 
Der Leute geniessen. 
Da ihr den KUhnen 
K5nig f&lltet." > 

Sie mahnte die M&nner 

Zum Mord im Zora 

Ganz und gar 

Sotlst du, Gunnar, entsagen 

Mir zumal 

Und meinen Landen. 

Nicht froh hinfort, 

Werd ich, FUrst, bei dir. 

So du nicht sterben 
Lasscst den Sigurd 
Und viclcn FUrsten 
Furchtbar gcbietcst.* 
2$Ti. Kricrahild 

Geh' nur hindber zu Brunhild 
Sie lift und trinkt und lacht. 

Thi» \& a direct borrowing from the Edda : — 

Da lachtc Brynhild 
Die Burg erschoU.' 

Da lachte Brynhild, 
Budlis Tochter, 
Heute noch einmal* 
Aus ganzem Herzen 
Da bis an ihr Bette 
Durchbrach den Raum 

« Brs. 8 (J12). » Brs. 10 (J14). » Sg. 9 f. (Jio f.). 
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Der gellende Schrei 
Dcr Giukis Tochter.* 
3800-2807. Gunther (of Brunhild after Siegfried's death) 

sie fluchte iins 
Noch grauenvoller, als Kriemhild uns fluchte, 
Und loderte in Flammen auf, wie nie, 
Seit sie im Kampf erlag. 
Hag^. 

Sie brauchte Zeit^ 
Um sich hinein zu flnden. 
Gunther. 

Als ich sie 
Nun mahnte, dass sie selbst es ja geboten, 
Goss sie den Wein mir in's Gesicht und lachte, 
Wie ich die Menschheit noch nicht lachen h5rte. 

The Eddahas: — 

Wie sie mit Weinen 
Nun sprach von dem Werk 
Zu dem sie lachend 
Die Helden lud.' 

Anhub da Gunnar, 

Dcr Habichte FUrst: 

"Schlag kein GelUchter aus, 

Schadenfrohe, 

Heiter, in der Halle 

Als brftcht es dir Heil. 

Wie hast du die lautere 

Farbe verloren, 

Verderbenstifterin, 

Die selbst wohl verdirbt." • 

3163-3168. Kriemhild. 

Der Rabe, der im Wald 
Den dden Platz umflattert, wo's geschah, 
H5rt nimmer auf zu kreisen imd zu kr&chzen, 
Bis er den Richer aus dem Schlaf geweckt. 
Wenn er das Blut der Unschuld fliessen sah, 
So findet er die Ruh' nicht eher wieder, 
Bis das des M5rders auch geflossen ist 

This is possibly a reminder of Hagen's words in the Edda : — 

Siehe den Sigurd, 
Dort gegen Stiden, 

* Sg. 30. ' Brs. 19. ■ Sg. 31; cf. also Vs. 30, 31. 
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H5re die Kr&hen, 
Und Raben krilchzen, 
Falken fioh 
Die FlUgel schlagen 
Und W5lfe heulen 
Um deinen Helden.^ 

Lines 3164-3166 are doubtless an invented enlargement upon 
mythology and popular superstition. 

3356. Volker (of Werbcl and Swemmel) 

Die reden falsch ! Das ist gewiss 1 
4321. Volker (of Werbel) 

O, der ist falsch, wie's erste Eis 1 

The entire first part of "Kriemhilds Rache," Act I., scene i., 
teems with hints that the Hunnish messengers are treacherous.' 

In the Nibelimgenlied, no guilt attaches to them; in the 
Edda and Volsimgasaga, on the other hand, Vingi or Knefr^ 
falsifies the message. 

Das Gesinde trank, 
Noch schwiegen die Listigen, 
In der Halle den Wein 
In Furcht vor den Hunnen. 
Da kundete Knefrod 
Mit kalter Stimme, 
Der stidliche Gesandte, 
Vom hohen Sitze.* 

Er sandte schnelle Boten, 
Dass seine Schw^ger kamen. 

Da ritzte sie Runen; 
Doch vor der Reise 
Verf&lschte sie Wingi, 
Der Bringer der Fahr. 

Nicht Einem ahnte Trug 
Ob ihrer Ankunft 

Hognis Haiisfrau 
Kostbera hort es, 
Da gieng die kluge 
Und griisste die Boten.* 

» Gh". II. 8. » Cf. 33"-33SS- * Akv. 2. * Am. 2-6. 
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3571-3573- Dietrich. 

Ich sass einst eine Nacht am Nizenbninnen 

Und wusste selbst nichty wo ich war. Da hab' ich 

Gar viel eriauscht 
3768. Volker. 

Und weise Nizen, die dem Zauberbora 

Entsdegen — 
4810. Dietrich. 

Ich sitze wieder 

Am Nizenbnmnen. 
4827 f. 

Vom Schdpfungsbom, und wie er kocht mid quillt 

Und Ubersch&mnt in Millionen Blaaen. 

The H^vam^ says: — 

Zeit ist's zu reden 

Vom Rednerstuhl 

An Urdas Bnmnen 

Sass ich mid schwieg, 

Sass ich mid dachte 

Und merkte der M&nner Reden.^ 

Urdas Brunnen is the spring of Urd, the chief of the Noms, 
at the foot of the ash Yggdrasil, where the gods assemble for 
their councils. 

Gylfaginning 15 : Da fragte Gangleri : Wo ist der Gstter vor- 
nehmster und heiligster Aufenthalt? Har antwortete : Das ist 
bei der Esche Yggdrasills : da sollen die G5tter taglich Gericht 
halten. . . . Bei der andem Wurzel ... ist Munirs Brunnen, 
worin Weisheit und Verstand verborgen sind. Der Eigner des 
Brunnens heisst Mimir und ist voller Weisheit, weil er taglich 
von dem Brunnen aus dem Giallarhom trinkt. 

3827 f. Kriemhild. 

Und meine Mutter schickt mir diese Locke 
Und fUgte nicht ein einz'ges Wort hinzu? 

In the Norse versions, Gudrun attempts to warn her brothers 
through the messenger in a similar manner: — 

Gunnar to Hfgni. 

"Was rieth uns die Schwester, 
Die den Ring uns sandte, ' 
In Wolfskleid gievrickelt? 

» H^v. Ill (JIV. i). 
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Mich dOnkt sie wamt uns. 
Mit Wolfshaar g^wahrt ich 
Den rothen Ring umwunden: 
GeHUirlich ist die Fahrt, 
Die wir fahren sollen." * 

In the Drap Niflunga, Gudrim sends warnings in runic words 
and to HQgni the ring Andvaranaut to which she attaches a 
wolfs hair. In Atlam^l, the warning is simply through a 
message.* The Vokungasaga combines the warning of the 
runes and the wolfs hair.' 

4139-4150. Rumolt. 

Ich guckt* einmal in eine finst're H5hle 
Durch einen Felsenspalt hinein. Da gitthten 
Wohl dreissig Augenr&der mir entgegen, 
Grttn, blau und feuergelb, aus alien Ecken 
Und )\^keln, wo die Thiere kauerten, 
Die Katzen und die Schiangen, die sie zwinkemd 
In ihien Kreisen drehten. Schauerlich 
Sah's aus, es kam mir vor, als hatf sich eine 
Gestimte H5lle def im Mittelpunkt 
Der Erde aufgethan, wie all ^e Funken 
So durch einander tanzten, und ich fuhr 
Ztirlick, weil ich nicht wusste, was es war. 

4153-4164. Dankwart. 

An Schlangen 
Und Katzen fehlt's gewiss nicht. Ob auch L5wen 
Daninter sind ? 
Rumolt. 

Die Probe muss es lehren, 
In meiner H5hle fehlten sie. Ich suchte 
Den Eingang auf, sobald ich mich besann, 
Denn drausscn war es hell, und schoss hinein. 
Auch traf gar mancher Pfeil, wie das GeHchz 
Mir meldete, doch h6rt' ich kein GebrtiU 
Und kein Gebrumm, es war die Brut der Nacht, 
Die dort beisammen sass, die feige Schaar, 
Die kiatzt und sticht, anstatt zu ofif'nem Kampf 
Mit Tatze, Klau' und Horn hervor zu springen. 

This is possibly a reference to the Norse accoimts of Gunnar's 
end: — 

*Akv. 8. «9flF. (Jii f.). 'Vs. 33. 
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Den kbenden FQrsten 

Legte der W&chter Scfaaar 

In den tiefen Kerker 

Da krochen wimmelnd 

Scheusliche Schlangen.^ 
4^37-4240. Hagen. 

Mein Fieund, wir sind auf deinem Todtenschiff, 
Von alien zwd und dieissig Winden dient 
Uns keiner mehr, ringsum die wilde See, 
Und ttber uns die rothe Wetterwolke. 



4284-4^86. 



Nein, das vom Todtenschifft 
Das Letzte, wie der Freund den Freund ersticht, 
Und dann die Fackel — Das geht morgen los. 



Hebbd probably thought here of the Norse death-ship, 
Naglfar, which the giants use in their last expedition against the 
gods. It is the laigest of all ships, is made from the nails of 
dead men, and is owned by Muspell's sons ; in the great Fimbul- 
winter, it is cast loose, with the giant Hrym as helmsman. After 
the gods have been vanquished, Surt casts fire over the earth 
which consumes the whole world.' 

4575-4585- Dietrich. 

^e ihre wilden Vftter sich 
Mit eig'ner Hand nach einem lust'gen Mahl 
Bei Sang und Klang im Kreise ihrer Gfiste 
Durchbohrten, wenn des Lebens beste Zeit 
Vorttber schien, ja wie sie tnink'nen Muths 
Wohl gar ein Schiff bestiegen und sich schwuien, 
Nicht mehr zuriickzukehren, sondem draussen 
Auf hoher See im Brudermdrderkampf, 
Der Eine durch den Anderen, zu fallen, 
Und so das letzte Leiden der Natur 
Zu ihrer letzten hdchsten That zu stempeln. 



4829 f. 



Von einem letzten Herbst, 
Der alle Fonnen der Natur zerbricht 



These are probably references to the Fimbulwinter which the 
V9IUSP9 describes thus : — 

* Akv. 31 (J unnumbered, Bugge 31); cf. Vs. 37. • Vsp. 50; Gl. 43> 5^- 
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Brttder befehden sich, 
FUllen einanders 
Geschwisterte sieht man 
Die Sippe brecfaen, 
Unerhdrtes er&ugnet sich, 
Grosses Unrecht. 
Der Eine schont 
Des Andem nicht mehr.^ 
432^-4322. Volker. 

Die gier'gen Zwerge haben's gleich gehascht 
Und hliten's in der Tcufc. LAsst es dort, 
So habt Ihr ew'gen Friedenl 



4324-4326. 



4334-4336. 



Und zu dem Fluch, der in ihm selber liegt, 
Hat noch ein neuer sich hinzugesellt: 
Wer*s je besitzt, muss sterben, eh's ihn freut 

So haben es die Zwerge 
In ihrer Wuth verhUngt, als sie den Hort 
Verloren. 

The original curse which was connected with the hoard is 
never mentioned in the Nibelungenlied, but only exemplified by 
the death of its possessors. Throughout Volker*s vision, Heb- 
bel resorts to the Norse sources to give, in shadowy outlines, a 
history of the hoard and the calamity attaching to its possession. 
" Da sagte der Zwerg, der Ring soUe Jedem, der ihn besHsse, 
das Leben kosten.' 

" Loki sah all das Gold, das Andwari besass. Aber als dieser 
das Gold entrichtet hatte, hielt er einen Ring zuriick. Loki 
nahm ihm auch den hinweg. Da gieng der Zwerg in den Stein 
und sprach : — 

' Nun sollen das Gold 
Das Gustr hatte, 
Zweien Briidera 
Und der EdeKnge 
Acht verderben: 
Mein Gold soil Keinem 
Zu Gute kcMnmen.' " » 

« Vfp. 46 (J 30), cf. also Gl. 51. J Sk. 39. 

■ Rm. 5 and preceding prose (JB. I.). Similarly Vs. 14, 18; cf. Nachl. IL 
301, " Auf dem 'Thcilcn' liegt ein Fluch seit den Nibelungen; KOnig Niflungs 
SOhne schlugen sich todt dabei und in der Bibel geht es nidit besser her." 
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4333- Volker. 

Weil es die ganze Welt in Flammen setzen 
Und Ragnaroke ttberdauera soil. 

Ragnarqkr is the word used in the Edda to signify the down- 
fall of the gods; rqkr means darkness, gloom, ragna being the 
genitive plural of regin, in the sense of divinity, godhead. 

ulfge. . . . 

es i h^ndom skal 

Ufoa ragnoTQkrs, 

the wolf which shall be in bonds imtil the Ragnarok} 

4336-4341- Hagen. 

^e geschah's? 
Volker. 

Durch Gdtter-Raubl 
Odin und Loke hatten aus Verseh'n 
£in Riesenkind erschlagen, und sie mussten 
Sich Idsen. 
Hagen. 

Gab's denn einen Zwang fttr sie? 
Volker. 

Sie tnigen menschliche Gestalt und hatten 
Im Menschenleibe auch nur Menschenkiaft 

The introductory prose of the Reginsm^l gives this account of 
the hoard : " Regin . . . tells Sigurd ... of the adventure, 
how Odin, Honir, and Loki had come to Andwarafors. In this 
waterfall was a multitude of fish. Otr, said Regin, was the 
name of our brother, who often swam in the fall in the form of 
an otter. He had taken a salmoii and sat on the bank, and ate 
blinking. Loki threw a stone and killed him. The gods 
thought they had been very lucky, and took off the otter's skin. 
That same evening they sought shelter with Hreidmar and 
showed their booty. Then we seized them and laid upon them 
as a ransom to fill the otter's skin with gold and to cover it with- 
out with red gold." 

The Atlakvifa also shows its knowledge of the history of the 
hoard: "The Rhine shall ever rule over the heritage of the 
Niblimgs, sprung from the gods." * 

^ Ls. 59; cf. GI. 36, 34, 51; Sk. 50; cf. Haupt's Zs. 16, 146 £F. 
« Akv. 27 (Jas); cf. Sk. 39; Vs. 14. 
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439^4401- Hagen. 

Ja, er vermehrt sich selbst, es bt ein Ring 
Dabeiy der immer neues Gold erzeugt, 
Wenn man — Doch nein I Noch nicht I 

Skildskaparmfil 39. " Der Zwerg bat, ihm den Ring nicht 
abzunehmen, weil er mit dem Ringe, wenn er ihn behieltCy sein 
Gold wieder vermehren konne." * 

4404 f. Hagen. 

Es mangelt nur 
Der Zauberstaby der Todte wecken kann ! 
Cf. also Ms. Th. 3532, Iring: Bei . . . Odin's Zauberstab. 

Odin's power to wake the dead in order to demand from them 
knowledge of secret things is attested in the Eddie song, Baldrs- 
draumar, where Odin rides to the kingdom of Hel to discover 
why evils dreams disturb Baldr: — 

Das Wecklied zu singen, 
Begann er der Weisen, 
SchUttelte St&be, 
Nach Norden schauend, 
Sprach die Beschw5rung 
Und heischte Bescheid 
Bis gezwungen sie aufstand 
Unheil verkUndend.' 

Thor makes it a reproach to Odin that he has learned his 
scathing insults from the dead : — 

Thor 
Woher hast du nur 
Die Hohnreden all? 
Ich hdrte niemals 
So hdhnische. 

Harbald 
Ich lemte sie 
Von den alten Leuten, 
Die in den Waldem wohnen. 

Thor 
Zu guten Namen 
Giebst du den Grfibem, 
Wenn du sie Walder- 
Wohnungen nennst.' 

« Cf. Vs. 14. ' Bdr. 9 (J4). • HrW. 41-43 (J ««. 
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4943-4945- Hagen. 

Ihr wisst, ich bin ein Elfenkind und habe 
Davon die Todtenaugen, die so schrecken, 
Doch auch das doppeltc Gesicht. 

In the Nibelungenlied, Hagen is represented as the son of 
Aldrian, but the conception of him as the son of an elf is so 
widespread that it is not certam whence Hebbel drew his knowl- 
edge. Of the older sources, the Thidrekssaga embodies this idea 
by making Hagen the son of the queen, Aldrian's wife, and an 
elf who overcame her while she was dazed with wine. Upon his 
second visit, he tells her of his act and bids her confide to her 
son his origin and tell him to call upon his father whenever he is 
in danger. Hogni is described as being strong and sturdy and 
evil to deal with, in countenance like a ghost, and in face like 
unto his nature.* Hebbel describes him as pale, with hollow, 
deathlike, wolfish eyes, and possessed of a wisdom which sees 
pending evil.* The Nibelungenlied has reminiscences of this 
early conception of Hagen in his frightful appearance, whcih 
terrifies Gudrun.' 

3. MINOR SOURCES 
THE BIBLE 

In a letter to Pastor L. W. Luck, in Wolfskehlen, January 21, 
1861, Hebbel writes, "I have known the Bible which you exhort 
me to read, half by heart from my youth." * An early passage 
in his journal bears testimony to the vivid impression made upon 
him as a child by the story of Christ's passron. "When I was 
a boy of nine or ten years, I read, for the first time, in an old, 
dilapidated New Testament (I believe that the dilapidated con- 
dition of the book had something to do with the impression) the 
story of the passion of Jesus Christ. I was most deeply moved, 
and my tears flowed freely. After that it was one of my stolen 

» C. 169. 

' 2675, 3594, 3458; cf. Z. /. vgl. Lit. Neue Folge XII. 193 fif.; Grimm, 
'•Deutsche Heldensage," i8o. 

• XXVII. 1604, XXVIII. 1672. * Nachl. II. 136; Tgb. IV. 5S47. 
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pleasures to repeat this reading in the same book, at the same 
hour (towards twilight), and for a long time the impression re- 
mained similar to that first one. But one time, I noticed, to 
my horror, that my feelings remained comparatively calm, that 
my eyes did not fill with tears. This oppressed me like the 
greatest sin; it seemed to me as though my hard-heartedness 
were little less than the offence of that soldier who pierced the 
Saviour's side with his spear, so that water and blood flowed. 
I could not be comforted, I wept, but I wept over myself. But 
now, just as healthy nature always knows how to help itself, I 
ascribed my heart's hardness to the hour, I gave m)rself up to 
the hope that the old feelings would, at another hour, recur with 
their old force. I was, however, unconsciously wise enough not 
to put another of my hours to the test; I read the story no 
more." * 

On the basis of these assertions, and in the light of the early 
influences which surrounded the poet, it is quite probable that 
Hebbel's use of the Bible as a source is often not conscious 
or studied, but rather a natural appropriation of Biblical figure 
and phraseology where the scene or the setting renders such 
language appropriate. Naturally, too, the instances in the 
**Nibelungen" where we can trace a Biblical analogy occur 
principally in the speeches of the Kaplan. 

326. Ute. 

Wir sehen oft im Traum den Finger Gottes. 
2660. Kaplan. 

Es ist der Finger Gottes. 

2. Mos. 8. 19. Da sprachen die Zauberer zu Pharao : Das ist Gottes 
Finger. 

5. Mos. 9. 10. Und mir der Herr die zwo steinemen Tafeln gab, mit dem 
Finger Gottes geschrieben. 

Dan. 5. 5. Eben zu derselben Stunde gingen hervor Finger, als einer 
Menschenhand, die schrieben gegen dem Leuchter Uber, auf 
die getUnchte Wand, in dem k5niglichen Saal. 

1002 f. Giselher. 

So mag man sehen 
Wie dieses Kind den Ldwen ftihrt I 

' Tgb. I. 983; cf. S. T. IV. viii., and V. ix. 
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Jes. II. 6. Ein kleiner Rnabe wird K&lber und junge LSwen und 

Mastvieh mit einander tieiben. 
1595 f. Elriemhild. 

Du lobst den Herm 

In seiner Magd I 
Luc. I. 38. Maria aber sprach: Siehe ich bin des Herm Magd. 
155a f. Brunhild (to Gunther). 

zeige mir, wie herrlich Du erscheinst, 

Wenn er der Schemel Deiner Ffisse ist. 
Ps. no. I. ''Setze dich zu meiner Rechten, bis ich deine Feinde zum 

Schemel deiner FUsse lege." 
Cf. also Matth. 22. 44; Marc. 12. 36; Luc. 20. 42 f.; Apost 2. 34 !.; 
Ebr. 10, 13. 

2090-2097. Kaplan. 

Der heil'ge Stephanus 
Sah, als das grimmentbrannte Volk der Juden 
Ihn steinigte, des Paradieses Thore 
Schon offen steh'n und jubelte und sang. 
Sie warfen ihm den armen Leib zusammen, 
' Hun aber war's, als rissen all' die M5rder, 
Die ihn in blinder Wuth zu treffen dachten, 
Nur Ldcher in sein abgeworfnes Kleid. 

Apost 7. 55-59. 

55. Als er aber voll heiligen Geistes war, sahe er auf gen 
Himmel, und sahe die Herrlichkeit Gottes, und Jesum stehen 
zur Rechten Gottes, und sprach: Siehe, ich sehe den Himmel 
offen, und des Menschen Sohn zur Rechten Gottes stehen. 

56. Sie schrieen aber laut, und hielten ihre Ohren zu, und 
starmeten einmiithiglich zu ihm ein, stiessen ihm zur Stadt 
hinaus, und steinigten ihn. 

57. Und die Zeugen legten ab ihre Kleider zu den FUssen eines 
JQnglings, der hiess Saulus. 

58. Und steinigten Stephanum, der anrief und sprach: Herr 
Jesu, nimm meinen Geist auf ! 

59. Er knieete aber nieder, und schrie laut: Herr, behalte 
ihnen diese Siinde nicht ! Und als er das gesagt, entschlief er. 

2107-2109. Kaplan. 

Auf uns'res Heilands ersten Wink das Schiff 
Verliess, und festen Schritts die See betrat, 
Die ihn bedrohte mit dem sich'ien Tod. 

Matt. 14. 28, 29 (30, 31). 

28. Petrus aber antwortete ihm, und sprach: Herr, bist Du 
es, so heiss mich zu dir kommen auf dem Wasser I 
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^1 
QwML yx. tu Dmd. Den kl 
ICatHu 6. 1$. 4kii Ht d» Sck^ 

Ermrd 

GelMicL 
ICattk. ja 19. Cfaiut («l kiBxif). 
Uadvodoiilmi 

tnd 2B ^ctMciB tnd a 
Cf. abo Mjm. to. 34; Lnc ift. 32. 
2140-^141. KipliB 

D^ kBft k^ xm Gdxt. 

Er belde ffir audi, vkI nit deai Amcm 

Vcribuicb^ cr tfincn GcuL 

This calls to mind the accounts of Qirist's death gmn in the 
Gospels. 

Luc. 2^ 54. Jesus aber spodi: Vater, vogib flmen, denn Sfe wissen 

nicfat, was sie thun. 
Cf. also 3704. Kaplan. 

Gedenke dessen, der am Kreuz Tef^^ab. 
3145. Kaplan. 

Und zog hinaus und predigte das Kreuz. 
I. Cor. I. 33. Wir aber predigen den gekreuzigten Christmn, den Juden 

ein Argemiss und den Griecben eine Tborfaeit 
3193 f. Siegfried (of the Danes and Saxons). 
Nun, die sien nicht 

Und wollen dennoch emten. 
Luc 19. 31 (in the parable of the talents). 

du . . . emtest, das du nicht ges&et hast 
Cf. also Matth. 35. 34. 
3613-3615. Kaplan. 

Du sucbst die Rache, doch die Rache hat 

Der Herr sich vorbehalten, er allein 

Schaut in's Verborg'ne, er allein vergilt ! 
5. Mos. 33. 35. Die Rache ist mein, ich will vergelten. 
R5m. 13. 19. ''Die Rache ist mein, Ich will vergelten, spricht der Herr." 
Ps. 94. z. Herr Gott, dess die Rache ist, Gott, dess die Rache ist, 

erscheinel 
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Matth. 6. 6. dein Vater, der in da3 Verborgene aehet^ wird dii's Ter- 

gelten 6ffentlich. 
Cf. also Jes. 34. 8; 35. 4; Jerem. 51. 6, 56. 
3621-2623. Kaplan. 

Ist's nicht g^nug, dass ihn sein Richter kennt? 
Kriemhild. 

Ich mOgte dem Unschuldigen nicht fluchen. 
Kaplan. 

So fluche Keinem, und Du thust es nicht 1 

References to God as judge occur frequently. 

Ps. 58. 12. Der Gerechte wird seiner ja genlessen; Es ist ja noch Gott 

Richter auf Erden. 
R6m. 12. 14. Segnet, die euch verfolgen; segnet und fluchet nicht 
2624 f. Kaplan. 

Du armes Menschenkind, aus Staub und Asche 

Geschaffen und vom n&chsten Wind zerblasen. 
I. M08. 18. 27. Abraham antwortete und sprach : Ach siehe, ich habe 

mich unterwunden zu reden mit dem Herm, wiewohl ich 

Erde und Asche bin. 
Hiob. 30. 19. Man hat mich in Dreck getreten, und gleich geachtet dem 

Staub und Asche. 
34. 15. AUes Fleisch wUrde mit einander veigehen, und der Mensch 

wUrde wieder zu Asche werden. 
Fred. 3. 30. Es f&hret Alles an Einen Ort; es bt Alles von Staub 

gemacht, und wird wieder zu Staub. 
Cf. also I. Mos. 2. 7, 3. 19; Pred. 12. 7. 

Menschenkind as an appellation for man is a frequent 
Biblical term. 

2 Chron. 6. 30; Hiob. 25. 6; Ps. 11. 4., etc. 
Hiob. 7. 7. Ciedenke, dass mein Leben ein Wind bt 
Cf. Ps. 78. 39. 
2626. Kaplan. 

Wohl tr&gst Du schwer und magst zum Himmel schiei'n. 

References to crying out to God are found. 

Hab. I. 2; Jer. 11. 14; Ps. 30. 3; 2. Sam. 22. 7., etc. 

2627-2630. Kaplan. 

Doch schau' auf Den, der noch viel schwerer trugl 
In Knechts-Gestalt zu uns herabg^tiegen, 
Hat er die Schuld der Welt auf sich genommen, 
Und bttssend alle Schmerzen durchempfunden. 
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Jes. S3' 4- FQrwalir, £r trug unaere Krankheit, und lud auf sich unaere 

Schmeizen. 
Cf. Matth. 8. 17. 
Joh. I. 29. Siehe, das ist Gottes Lamm, wdches der Wdt SOnde 

trftgt. 
I. Pet 2. 24. Welcher unsere SOnden sdbst geopfert hat an seinem 

Leibe auf dem Holz. 
Phil. 2. 7. Sondem ftusserte sich sdbst, und nahm Kneditsgestalt an, 

ward ^ddi wie dn anderer Mensdi und an Geberden als dn 

Mensdi erfunden. 
Cf. Jes. 42. I. 
2634. Kaplan. 

Die Kraft des Himmels sass auf seinen Lippen. 

Die Kraft GoUes is mentioned Rom. i. 16; Cor. i. 18, etc. 

2636 f. Kaplan. 

£r aber war gehorsam bis zum Tode, 

£r war gehorsam bis zum Tod am Kreuz. 
5456. Dietridi. 

Im Namen dessen, der am Kreuz erblidi I 
Cf. Tgb. IV. 5540. Wien, den i. Januar 1857. Sdiellings Vorlesung 
(iber das Wort : £r war gehorsam bis zum Tode am Kreuz. Der Philosoph 
dedudrte, dass Christus audi vom Vater h&tte abfallen k6nnen und verlegte 
damit den Teufel unmittelbar in Gott hindn. Seine £r5fiPnungsrede: 
''Idi hoffe, dass kein Sdiurk unter uns ist.*' 
Cf. "Genoveva," HI. v. 1197 f. 

Die Seele kreuziget sidi sdbst, 

Wenn sie der Kieuzigung des Herm gedenkt. 
Phil. 2. 8. £r niedrigte sich selbst, und ward gehorsam bis zum Tode, 

ja zum Tode am Kreuz. 
Cf. also £br. 12. 2. 
2662. Kaplan. 

ein Kainszeichen. 
Cf. I. Mos. 4. 15. Und der Herr machte ein Zeichen an Kain, dass ihn 

Niemand erschlUge, wer ihn ^de. 
Ms. M. 2704. Kaplan. 

Gedenk* der ewigen Barmherzigkeit ! 
Kla^. 3. 22. seine Barmherzigkeit hat noch kein £nde. 
2835 f. Gunther. 

doch heute hast 

Du selbst das Licht ja auf den Tisch gestellt. 

This is possibly an obscure reference to Matth. 5. 15. 

Man ztindet auch nicht ein Licht an, und setzt es unter 
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einen Schefifel; sondern auf einen Leuchter, so leuchtet es 

denen alien, die im Hause sind. 
Marc 4. ai. Ztindet man auch ein Licht an, dass man es unter einen 

Scheffel oder unter einen Tisch setzte ? Mit nichten, sondem 

dass man es auf einen Leuchter setzte. 
2990-2992. Kriemhild. 

Auch kann sie mit der Zunge, die sie braucht, 

Um ihren Feind zu tOdten, ihm nicht schw5ren, 

Dass sie ihn kttssen will. 
4490. Hagen. 

Dann kiisse Deinen Feind, wenn Du's vermagst 
4551-4553- Etzel. 

Ich h5rte ja von Dir, 

Dass Eure Weise sei, den Fdnd zu lieben 

Und mit dem Kuss zu danken fiir den Schlag. 
Matth. 5. 39. Ich aber sagq Euch, dass ihr nicht widerstreben soUt dem 

Uebel; sondem so dir Jemand einen Streich gibt auf deinen 

rechten Backen, dem biete den andem auch dar. 
5. 44. Ich aber sage Euch: Liebet eure Feinde, segnet, die Euch 

fluchen, thut wohl denen, die Euch hassen, bittet fQr die, so 

euch beleidigqn und verfolgen. 
Cf. also Luc. 6. 27 f. and 35. 
Luc. 6. 29. Und wer dich schl&gt auf einen Backen, den biete dem 

Andem auch da. 
3166. Kriemhild. 

Blut der Unschuid. 

The Bible has various references to Unschuldig Blut. Cf. 
5. Mos. 19. 13, 21. 8, 9, 27. 25; I. Sam. 19. 5; Ps. 94. 21; 

Matth. 27. 4. 

3753. Rtideger, referring to his courtship, says: — 
Ich harrte sieben Jahr. 

This may be an obscure reference to Jacob's wooing of 
Rachel. Cf. i. Mos. 29. 18-28. 

I. Mos. 29. 20. Also dienete Jakob um Rahel sieben Jahre. 

Cf. ''Maria Magdalena," I. v. Leonhard. 

Jacob liebte die Rahel und warb sieben Jahre um sie. 
"Herodes und Mariamne," 11. vi. Salome. 

Dein armes Weib 

Um das Du warbst, wie Jacob warb um Rahel. 
3898 f. Etzel. 

Wenn Du mein halbes Reich verschwenden willst. 

So steht's Dir frei. 
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Marc. 6. 23. Und schwur ihr einen Eid: was du wirst von mir bitten, 
will ich dir geben, bis an die H&lfte meines KOnigrdchs. 

3965-3967. Etzel. 

Kriecht doch Mancher 
Von Euch in H5hlen und verhungert da, 
Wenn ihm kein Rabe Speise bringt. 

This is a reference to the account of Elijah given in i. Kings 
17. Verse 6 contains the words: — 

Und die Raben brachten ihm Brod und Fleisch dcs Morgens und des 
Al:iends. 
54xa. Hildebrand. 

Dem Herm sei Preis und Dank I 
Ps. xx8. 28. Du bist mein Gott, und ich danke dir; mein Gott, ich will 

dich preisen. 



HISTORY AND FOLK-LORE 

It is chiefly in connection with Etzel and his Huns that Hetn 
bel makes the appeal to historical sources which he mentions 
in his Foreword. In the case of folk-lore it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to tell just where his source ceases and his invention be- 
gins, for Hebbel frequently lets his ready fancy lead him into 
somewhat bizarre inventions, to supplement or enlarge upon 
the mystical element offered by his subject.* In giving to 
Etzel and his people a deeper significance than they are ac- 
corded in the epic, Hebbel materially expands his accounts 
of them from historical and popular sources. 

3379-3386. Kriemhild. 

Herr Etzel ist auch in Burgund bekannt, 

Wer seinen Namen h5rt, der denkt zuerst 

An Blut und Fcuer, dann an einen Menschen I — 

Ja wohl, Du hast mein Wort! — Man sagt: die Krone 

Muss ihm um's Angesicht zusammen schmelzen, 

Der glUh'nde Degen aus den H&nden trdpfeln, 

* The very few minor historical incidents which Hebbel employed are the 
ones which Professor Werner mentions in his notes, and which Hebbel set down 
in hi* journal. Cf. 1877-1879, Tgb. IV. 5485; 4000 f., Tgb. IV. 5516; 4880- 
4&8g, 4894-4000, Tgb. IV. 5438. The only one of any importance is the inci- 
doit in Sii^gfrird's burial which is fashioned after Dr. Frankl's narrative of the 
burial of tho old Austrian emperors. Cf. 2602-2607, Tgb. IV. 5367. 
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Eh' er im StQnnen inne h&It. Das ist 
Der Mann dafiir, dem wird es WoUust sein I 

355^3559- Riideger. 

denn er ist 
Uns ^eich an Adel, doch wir batten's leicht, 
Wir erbten's mit dem Blut von unsern Miittern, 
Er aber nahm es aiis der eig'nen Brust I 

4727-4758. Elriemhild. 

Man h&lt Dich fttr den Brecher und Ver&chter 
Von Brauch und Sittc, fUr den Hiiter nicht, 
Uns wundert sich noch immer, wenn ein Bote 
Von Dir erscheint, dass er mit Dir gesprochen 
Und doch nicht Arm und Bein verloren hat 
Etzel. 

Man sieht mich, wie ich war, nicht wie ich bin ! • 
Ich ritt einmal das Ross, von dem Dir Nachts 
In dem gekrtimmten, funkeUiden Kometen 
Am Himmel jetzt der Schweif entgegen blitzt. 
Im Sturme trug es mich dahin, ich blies 
Die Throne imi, zerschlug die K5nigreiche 
Und nahm die Kdnige an Stricken mit. 
So kam ich, Alles vor mir niederwerfend, 
Und mit der Asche einer Welt bedeckt, 
Nach Rom, wo Eucr Hoherpriester thront. 
Den hatt' ich bis zuletzt mir aufgespart, 
Ich woUt ihn sammt der Schaar von K5nigen 
In seinem eig'nen Tempel niederhauen, 
Und durch dies Zomgericht, an alien HSuptem 
Der Vdlker durch dieselbe Hand vollstreckt, 
Zu zeigen, das ich Herr der Herren sei, 
Und mit dem Biute inir die Stim zu salben, 
Wozu ein Jeder seinen Tropfen gab. 
Kriemhild. 

So hab' ich mir den Etzel stets gedacht, 
Sonst h&tt' Herr Rttdeger mich nicht geworben : 
Was hat ihn denn verwandelt? 
Etzel. 

Ein Gesicht 
Furchtbarer Art, das mich von Rom vertrieb. 
Ich darf es Keinem sagen, doch es hat 
Mich so gctroffen, dass ich um den Segen 
Des Greises flehte, welchem ich den Tod 
Geschworen hatte, und mich glUcklich pries, 
Den Fuss zu kttssen, der den Heil'gen trug. 

4968-4972, cf. page 124. 
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History combines with tradition to make Attila one of the 
most feared and powerful figures of the early Christian era 
(b. ca. 406, d. 453). I^ 45^ ^^ crushingly defeated the Bur- 
gundians; in 452 he devastated northern Italy and was push- 
ing toward Rome when Leo I., at the head of an embassy, 
arrested his march. One story tells that Peter and Paul ap- 
peared before Leo; another, that Peter stood at Leo's side 
with a threatening sword. 

Tgb. IV. 5884. Wien, i. M&rz, 1861 : (Aus August Ludwig von SchlOzers 
Leben, von s. Sohn :) Schl5zer bezeichnet Attila irgendwo als Ungqheuer, 
wilder Kalmyk. Sein Gdttingqr College Gatterer nimmt davon Gelegen- 
heit, diesen Hunnen in einem seiner HandbQcher als das Muster eines 
weisen, tapfera und edelen Regqnten anzupreisen (p. 209). 
4390-4395. Hagen (zu den Heunen). 

Elriecht auf dem Bauch 

Heran und klammert Euch an uns're Seine, 

Wie Ihr's in Euren Schlachten machen sollt. 

Wenn wir in's Stolpem und in's Straucheln konunen 

Und durch den Purzelbaum zu Grunde geh'n, 

Um Hiilfe schrei'n wir nicht, das schwdr* ich Euch. 
4671. Volker. 

Man sagt bei uns, der Heune w&scht sich nicht. 
4868-4875. Hagen. 

Ich hOrte oft, 

Der Heune haue vom lebend'gen Ochsen 

Sich eine Keule ab und reite sich 

Sie mUrbe unter'm Sattel. 
Etzel. 

Das geschieht, 

Wenn er zu Pferde sitzt, und wenn's an Zeit 

Gebricht, ein lust'ges Feuer anzumachen. 

Im Frieden sorgt auch er ftir seinen Gaumen 

Und nicht bloss fUr den undankbaren Bauch. 

Hebbcl enlarges upon the historical accounts of the Huns, 
and the popular superstitions concerning them. The Roman 
historian, Ammianus Marcellinus, Book XXXL, tells of them 
that they live on roots of herbs, or on the half-raw flesh of any 
animal, which they merely warm rapidly by placing it between 
their own thighs and the backs of their horses ; * that they never 

* Ut neque igni neque saporatis indigeant cibis sed radicibus herbanim 
agreitlum et semicruda cuiusvis pecoris carae vescantur, quam inter femora 
lua cquorum tcrga subaertam fotu calefadunt brevi. 
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shelter themselves under nx)fed houses; and that they wear 
linen clothes or garments made from field-mice which they 
wear until they fall off of them; that they fight with javelins 
tipped with sharpened bones, but at close range with a sword ; 
that often while their antagonists are warding off their blows 
they entangle them with twisted cords so that, with their hands 
thus fettered, they lose all power of riding or walking* In 
person, they are ugly, with round shoulders and scarred, beard* 
less faces. They have no religion and lack all sense of moral 
obhgation* 

What Hebbel added from popular superstition is gathered 
from various sources and indeed is probably a reminiscence 
of the beliefs and stories imbibed in childhood. The use of 
folk-lore as a source has been partially indicated under the 
consideration of Norse borrowings, where it was shown that 
Hebbel in certain cases fashioned over or added to Norse 
mythology, 

M3f- 

das tUckische Gcschlecht der Zwerge, 
Der rasch umklammerad quetschend Wttrgenden. 

This is doubtless a reference to the Alp as causing night- 
mare, AtpdrucL These beings are variously represented, 
and especially torment people who are asleep on their backs, 
by casting themselves upon their bodies in such a way as to 
press chest and throat together, to that the victims can neither 
breathe nor cry out.* 

625 f., cf. page 63. In making the birds which circle about 
Siegfried crows, daws, and owls, Hebbel doubtless had in mind 
the popular superstitions which attach evU significance to these 
birds, especially in regions where the raven is not common. 
The hoot of the owl prophesies approaching death.' 

689-691. Brunhild. 

Manches hast Du schon im Schlaf 
Verralhen, denn Du sprichst, wenn Dir der Mond 
In's AntllU scheint. 

This is probably an enlargement upon the popular belief 
* Meyer, 343; Wuttke, 373 ff. * Wuttkc, 123, iox L 
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that somnambulists walk at the time of the full moon. Cf. 
h in Ms. Th. 2823-2825, wrihen on the margin: — 

Gunther (referring to Brunhild since Siegfried's death). 

Wie Eine, die der Mond vom Schlafen weckt 
Und auf die DiLcher schickt. 
896-899. Brunhild. 

Der Erdball wurde zum ELristall fQr mich, 
Und was Gew5lk mir schien, war das Geflecht 
Der Gold- und Silberadem, die ihn leuchtend 
Durchkreuzen bis zum Grund. 

Tgb. I. 370. Somnambiilen haben Sinn fur den Geist der Steine und 
Metalle . . . (nach den Alten). 

Tgb. IV. p. 430, Werner quotes from " Die Seherin von Prevost " 
from which Hebbel drew this material/' Del Rio erzUhlt, dass es in Spanien 
Menschen gebe, die man Zahuris nennt, welche unter der Erde verborgene 
Dinge, Wasser Erzadem und Leichname sehen." ^ 

923-929. Brunhild. 

Es rollen 
Jahrhunderte dahin, Jahrtausende, 
Ich spiir* es nicht! Doch endlich frag* ich mich: 
Wo bleibt der Tod? Da geben meine Locken 
Mir Antwort durch den Spiegel, sie sind schwarz 
Und ungebleicht geblieben, imd ich rufe: 
Diess ist das Dritte, dass der Tod nicht kommt I 

Bw. n. 14 f. to Franz von Dingelstedt, Sept. 2, 1857, speaking of his 
** Genoveva " : '' was nun die Margaretha anlangt, so habe ich auch sie, 
so gut es ging, auf's menschliche zuriick gefuhrt . . . sie . . . kann 
. . . sehr gut von einer jiingeren Schauspielerin gespielt werden, da sie 
eine Art von DIUnon ist und alles DUmonische, wie das Feuer, verjiingt." 

A striking characteristic of tales which are the outgrowth 
of folk-lore is the imheeded and unnoticed passing of long 
lapses of time. 

1264-1270. Wulf. 

Unholde, diese Zwergel Hohl im RQckenl 
Kehr* einen um, so liegt ein Backtrog da. 

» Cf. also W. X. 205. 
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Truchs. 

Sie hausen auch ja mit dem Wunngeschlecht 
Im Bauch der Erde und in Bergesh6hleny 
Und sind des Maulwurfs Vettem. 

Wulf. 

AberStarkI 

Truchs. 

Und klug! Der braucht nach der Alraunenwurzd 
Nicht mehr zu sp&h'n, der die zu Freimden hat 

This is probably an invented enlargement upon the mythol- 
ogy connected with dwarfs and the popular beliefs concerning 
them. They are ugly and hunchbacked; their smithy is in 
holes and moimtains, and their home is in caverns and moun- 
tain caves; they have knowledge of the hidden means of healing 
in stones and plants, and the power of prophecy is sometimes 
ascribed to them. In the Alvissm^l, Alviss teUs of his own 
learning : — 

Alle neun Himmel 

Hab ich durchmessen 

Und weiss von alien Wesen.* 

Alraunenwurzel is a very old name for a root to which magic 
powers were ascribed. The name is doubtless connected with 
Old High German rUMa^ and was perhaps once an appella- 
tion for mythical beings. It grows only imder the gallows of 
an innocent man, and must be taken from the ground in a 
particular manner. If properly cared for, the root brings money 
and good fortune, answers questions, and by its changing color 
prophesies coming events. Its possessor will have no enemies, 
cannot be poor, and will be blessed with children.' 

" Agnes Bemauer " I. xii. Caspar. " Wie gem wftr' ich als Geselle 
in die weite Welt gegangen, ob ich das Einhomthier, den Vogel Phdnix, 
die Menschen, die auf B&umen wachsen, irgendwo zu sehen bekUme, oder 
gar in der TUrkei, wo sie doch gewiss Viele unschuldig hfingen, ein 
Alrfiunchen erwischte." • 

2238 f. Hagen. 

Warte doch auf Deinen Flachs I 
Du sollst im Mondschein mit den Druden spinnen. 

■ Alv. 9; cf. Grimm 416 ff. 

' Grimm 1153 fif.; Simrock, "Deutsche Mythologie/' 460. ' W. III. 14S. 
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Drude is doubtless used here in the sense of a witch or sor- 
ceress. Her vocation of spinning is seen in ''DomrSschen.'' 

3733 f- Gunther. 

Und die Johannis-Feuer vor der Zeit 

Auf alien Bergen weit und breit entztinden. 

3047. Gerenot. 

Man spart ja schon auf das Johannis-Feuer. 

These lines are embellishments which Hebbel added to his 
various references to the Sannenwende. The frequent allu- 
sions to the Sannenwendefeste in the Nibelimgenlied show the 
heathen origin of the poem, for the summer and winter festi- 
vals of the solstice were the principal festivals of Germanic 
heathendom. From these celebrations, Christianity took 
Christmas (December 25), and Johanni (June 24), and cele- 
brated them with other or the same forms. Thus, in southern 
Germany and the Tyrol, the original sacrificial fires in celebra- 
tion of the summer solstice are retained as a part of the festivi- 
ties, and are called Johannisfeuer} 

3044-3046. Elriemhild. 

Was ist denn fttr ein Tag, 
Dass alle meine Sippen sich so sammeln? 
Treibt Ihr den Tod aus? 

Cf. Tgb. I. gai, MUnchen, 2a. October, 1837: Die alten Stfidte trdben 
im Mai den Tod (d. h. das Bild des Todes) aus der Stadt. (Jean 
Paul, Vorsch. d. Aesth. 3 Thl.) 

In eastern Germany, the driving out of death is accom- 
plished by burning or casting into the water a dummy. This 
custom is similar to the old Germanic festivities connected 
with the driving out of winter,* 

5^9-3^53* Kriemhild. 

Wie, RUdeger, Du wirhst um tint Wittwe 
Und suchst sie in der M5rdergrubc auf? 
RQdeger. 

Was sagst Du, K6nigin? 

« Grimm. 581 ff., 683; Simixxk. "IVutsche Mvthologi^»» 588; cf.Tl[ft. HI. 

" For a dcscriptbn of thr i>ef^monlt«| cf. Grimm» 711 ff. ; Simrock« " Deutadie 
Mythokigie," 31; Wuttke, 3^ 
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Die Schwalben fliehen 
Von danaen, und die fromnien Storche kehrco 
In's hundertjElir'ge Nest nicht mehj zurtick. 

Hebbel here embellishes the j)0pular syperstitions regarding 
swallows and storks. Swallows are everj^where sacred birds 
and mean good fortune. The belief is widespread that the 
house in which they nest is blessed and protected from dis- 
aster, and in the Valley of the Upper Inn the legend is current 
that where swallows build their nests there is no discontent. 
The stork is also a sacred bird which must not be harmed; 
if well treated, it returns year after year to the same nest. As 
it was earlier a worshipped bird, it has become here and there, 
in childish belief, a worshipping bird, and the stretching of 
its long neck is regarded as an attitude of prayer; hence 
the appellation, jromner Storch. Both birds have prophetic 
qualities/ 

3405-3409- Volker. 

So ha ben sie vora Schick sal Wittemng, 
Nur reden sie nicht gem, denn jcdes Wort 
Bezahlen sie mit einem Lebensjahr^ 
Und uralt werdcn sie^ wie Sonn' und Mond 
Am Hinxmet, dcKh imsterblicb sind sic nicht. 

3416-3420. Hagen. 

Die Weiber abermals doch nun 
In scheusslichcr Gestalt- Sie schnitten mir 
Gesichter^ und in selLsam*schnalz*gem Ton, 
Als sprache, statt des Vogels, jetzt der Fisch, 
In dem ibr schknker Leib sicb eiid*gen soil. 

Meerweiber are mentioned in the Nibelungenlied and in the 
Thidrekssaga, where Hagen kills them. Wittich's ancestress^ 
WacMd, is a mermaid, and to her in ever)' case is ascribed 
longer life than that of ordinary people, if she is not entirely 
inmiortal. To mermaids is regularly attributed the gift of 
prophecy. The conception in the Nibelungenlied and with 
Hebbel is that of swan-maidens, although Hebbel inclines to 
the popular idea of the mermaid in making them seem like 
fish when they give their evil prophecies. The idea of making 

> Busch, 195 ff.; Wmtke, 119 ff. 
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them pay for each word with a year of life is undoubtedly 
an invention/ 

3471. Hagen. 

Wer mich hinuntcr stcisst, den relss* ich nach. 
4426-4439. Gleich auf das erste Meistersttick des Iltrsches, 

Dem Jager zu entrinncn, folgt das zweite, 

Ihn in^s Verderben mit hinab x.n zieh'n, 

Und eins von Beidem gltickt uns sichedich I 
5284-5383. Rudeger. 

So dcnkt des FOrsches, der in hochstcr NoLh 

Sich auch noch gegen seinen Jager wendet, 

Und ihm die einz'jre blut'ge Thrane zeigt, 

Die er auf dicser Erde weinen darf, 

Ob er vielleicht Erbamien in ihm wcekt. 
Cf. Wilhelm Tell. L iv. Melcbthal. 

Jedem Wesen ward 

Ein Nothgewehr in der Vcrxweiflungsangst. 

Es stellt sich der erschopfte Hirsch und zeigt 

Der Meute sein gcfiirchletcs Gcweih, 

Die Gemse rtls&i den Jager in den Abgrund. 

Popular superstition attributes to the stag the power of 
showing a tear to the hunter, as a last plea for mercy/ 

4319. Volker. 

Und suchen Wiinschelrulben. 

Wishing- rods are a relic of the oldest heathendom. They 
were usually cut in a peculiar manner from a hazel bush, and 
when the forked end was held in both hands, the rod showed, 
by a quick lowering of its other end, the place where treasures, 
precious metals, veins of ore, or spring- water were to be found. 
Hebbel calls woman the wishing-rod that shows to man the 
treasure of the earth ; * and faith the union of the wishing-rod 
which points out, and the magnet which attracts/ In his 
journal for November 27 th, 1838, Hebbel writes, *' Whoever 
lacks the wishing-rod can very undisturbedly dream of treas- 

' Cf. Grimm p " Deutsche Heldensagc," 387 f. ; Simrock, '* Deutsche Mytho 
logie/* 213, 

' Cf. Washington Irving's ''Tour on the Prairies," and the poem of H, 
ToHens, ''De Noord-Amerikaansche Jager"; Hy zag een traan haar oog 
ontrollea. * Nachl. I. 44. * Tgb, I. 515. 
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ures." ^ In the Nibelungenlied, the wishing-rod is only cas- 
ually mentioned as belonging to the hoard: — 

XIX. i86. 1160. 1-3. (1064) 

Der Wunsch lag darunter, von Gold ein RUthelein; 

Wer das erkundet hatte, der mochte Meister sein 

Wohl auf der ganzen Erde Uber jeden Mann. 
506^5073. Kriemhild. 

O, zeigt mir nur mein Bild 1 Ich schaud're nicht 

Davor zurQck, denn jeder Zug verklagt 

Die Basilisken dort nicht mich. Sie haben 

Mir die Gedanken umg^filrbt 
Demetrius IV. ii. 2541 f. 

so hUtet mich vor Spiegeln, 

Sonst wird's mir, wie dem Basilisk, ergeh'n. 

Tgb. I. 1309. Der Mensch ist der Basilisk, der stirbt wenn er sich 
selbst sieht. 

The lines in Demetrius are more in accord with the popular 
belief regarding the basilisk. In Hoktein, it comes from an 
egg laid by a twenty-year-old cock, and from its poisonous 
glance everything dies, and even stones burst apart. If a mirror 
is held before it, it dies.' Hebbel merely mentions two other 
fabulous animak, the Einharn and the Vogel Greif.* 

* Tgb. I. 1358. * Busch, 245 ^« * 3119-3121. 



CHAPTER IV 
RELATION TO PREDECESSORS AND CRITICS 

I. RAUPACH 

Hebbel's letters and joumak, as well as his critical essays 
for various newspapers and magazines, prove that he knew 
well three of the modem versions of the Nibelungen saga, 
and their influence is shown more or less cleariy in his trilogy. 
A fourth version, mentioned only after his manuscript of the 
"Nibelungen" was in the printer's hands, he yet doubtless 
knew prior to its completion. The three are Fouque's "Der 
Held des Nordens," Raupach's "Der Nibelungen-Hort," 
and GeibePs "Brunhild;" the fourth is Wagner's "Der Ring 
des Nibelungen." 

In order of importance as an actual source, as well as being 
probably the first modem version which came to his attention, 
Raupach's work has the principal place. It was a successful 
stage piece and is one of the few dramatic versions of the saga 
which have ever seen the footlights; but as a work of art it 
deserves the harsh criticism which Hebbel uttered against it. 
Yet with all its poverty of true dramatic feeling and wealth 
of theatrical makeshifts, it is not to be underestimated as an 
actual source of HebbePs work. 

Hebbel's final impulse to dramatic composition usually 
came from the outside; for example, he was inspired to write 
"Judith" by a picture in the Munich gallery,* and his inspira- 
tion for "Gyges" came through the suggestion of Braun von 
Braunthal that this story of Herodotus, which Hebbel had not 
hitherto known, would be suitable to his talents.' So, too, 
in the case of the "Nibelungen," the sight of Christine Eng- 
haus, who afterward became his wife, as Chriemhild in Rau- 

» Bw. II. 189. » Ibid. 187; Tgb. III. 5213. 
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pach's *'Nibelungcn-Hort/' awakened the forms slumbering 
in his mind and kindled anew the desire to give them flesh 
and blood. 

On the fourth of November, 1845, Hcbbel arrived in Vienna 
poor and discouraged, after his sojourn in Italy ; * his travelling 
stipend from the king of Denmark was spent, debt stared him 
in the face, and anxiety for the immediate future hung over 
him. After a fortnight of neglect, and a failure to gain a foot- 
hold, Hebbel w\as on the point of leaving Vienna when he was 
stopped by Zerboni di Sposctti, a young nobleman and an 
enthusiastic admirer of his ** Judith/* who insisted that he 
should remain, took him to his own hotel, and provided for 
his material wants.' A tide in Hcbbcrs affairs, a change in 
his whole outlook, date from this time. Through the Con- 
cordia, a literary club into which he was introduced, he met a 
Viennese poet, Otto Prechtler, and through him learned that 
Fraulein Enghaus, first actress at the Court Theatre, had long 
tried to bring his ** Judith" on the stage. Prechtler presented 
Hebbel to the beautiful actress, and at the fourth meeting they 
became engaged.' 

On the nth of April, 1846, the poet wrote to Charlotte Rous- 
seau, the sister of his student friend, of his engagement to 
Christine, and of her impersonation of Chriemhild in Rau- 
pach's play: '*! myself ha%^e never experienced a more power* 
ful impression in the theatre than from her Chriemhild in Rau- 
pach's Nibelungen-Hort, however miserable beyond compare 
the product is in itself." * A week later, he wrote to Gurhtt, 
his artist friend in Rome, a similar expression of admiration 
for her wonderful performance.* And in his journal for August 
29lh, 1847, evidently after his wife's impersonation of Chriem- 
hild on that date, he wrote: "Tine as Chriemhild, a black 
flame ! Great I Powerful 1 

** Black flame, flame of judgment! the red flame, to be sure, 
consumes too, but still it has the color of life, for blood is red, 
and from blood comes all hfc." • 



» Tgb. III. 3746. 

»Nachl. I. i86; Kuh IT, 221 ff. 

» NachJ. 1, 187, 419; Tgb, UL 3874. 



* NachJ. L 187. 

* Ibid. 191. 

* Tgb, III, 4244 f. 
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In the autobiographical sketch which he sent to F. A. Brock- 
haus in Leipzig, September 15, 1852, Hebbd recalls the first 
performance with great vividness. "One evening, namely, 
when I went into the Court Theatre or rather, considering 
my aversion to the real stage with its repertoire, was dragged in, 
I saw Fraulein Christine Enghaus, as Chriemhilde in Ernst 
Raupach's Nibelungen-Hort. Never did I experience a similar 
impression, and yet I had seen much, and among others, very 
often the actress Rachel. This growing of the demon in the 
maiden, who is at the beginning so tender, so lily-like, so timid, 
this gradual rise to sudden action (Aufzucken), this final fear- 
ful bursting forth of a whole hell in the oath of vengeance: 
it was one of the highest conceivable pictures of the actor's 
art, and was received by the public with the greatest applause, 
which often lasted five minutes." * 

In 1853, in his article on the week in the theatre, which was 
published anonymously in Der Wanderer, Vienna, January 
26th, he referred to his wife's performance in the ** Nibelungen- 
Hort" as follows: "Chriemhilde is the most famous role of 
Frau Hebbel, nor is it indeed possible to depict with more 
agitating truthfulness, and yet without overstepping the boim- 
dary of the beautiful, the transition from the timid, modest 
maiden, who hides shamefaced from the secretly beloved one, 
to that fearful demon of vengeance who cuts off the head of 
her own brother like a thistle-top. What a contrast between 
the wheedling speech, *Du wirst mir sagen, wess der Giirtel 
ist?' with which she entices from Siegfried his secret, and the 
horrible oath of vengeance which penetrates marrow and bone, 
in the fourth act, and how is it depicted !" ' When, in March 
1 86 1, he was arranging with Dingelstedt for the performance 
of the third part of his trilogy, with his wife as Chriemhild, 
Hebbel wrote, "In the tragic-demonic she has not her equal, 
and her Chriemhild in Raupach's Nibelimgen-Hort was the 
very bolt that struck me fifteen years ago, and held me fast in 
Vienna." * In his dedication to the trilogy, Hebbel sets the 

» Nachl. I. 418 f. » W. XII. 20 f. 

' Bw. II. 71. For further references to Chriemhild as a leading rAle in his 
wife's repertoire, cf. Bw. II. 298 and Nachl. I. 133, II. 10. 
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final seal upon his acknowledgment of- mdebtedness to Chris- 
tine's impersonation of Chriemhild, ... * 

From the time of Hebbel's arrival in Vienna to Mardi 28.tb» 
1857, the last time that it appeared in the Vienna repertoire, 
the "Nibelimgen-Hort" was played thirteen times. All the 
references just given, as well as Hebbcrs criticisms of the 
play, show that he was perfectly famihar with it, and that he 
saw it repeatedly both before and during his own long and 
interrupted period of composition* 

When Hebbel came to Vienna, the popularity of Raupach^s 
numerous dramas was still great enough to yield large profits 
to the prolific verse-maker and to cause Hebbel much anger 
and vexation. An autobiographical sketch which Hebbel doubt- 
less wTote for Siegmund Englander, and which the latter used 
in his anonymous characterization, says, **As yet, Genoveva 
has nowhere been presented because Raupach's play which 
just now is in the theatrical repertoire was in its way." ^ 

The **Nibclungen-Hort" appeared as manuscript for the 
stage in 1828, but was not published until 1834, It is a five- 
act drama with a prologue, including, with surprising brevity, 
the Nibelungen saga, as it is contained in the Nibelungenlied, 
and going beyond it for incidental inventions and for bor- 
rowings from the northern versions and from the Siegfriedslied. 

The prologue is based chiefly on the Siegfriedslied, Chriem- 
hild has already been carried oflf by the dragon who is soon to 
become a man and she his wife. King Eugel is given a more 
important r6le than in the Siegfriedslied, in that his prophecy 
is transformed into a warning against the evil which lie5 in 
the treasure. Siegfried's encounter with the dragon, Chriem- 
hild*s vow to serve him, her swooning through fear at his peril, 
all are features taken from the Siegfriedshed, while the story 
of the treasure, with its account of Hrcidmar, Fafner, and Rei- 
gen, the curse which rests upon the hoard, and the prophecy 
of short life for Siegfried, are taken from the Norse sources. 
For the first and only time in his play,Raupach has a glimmering 

* Smntagshiauer V,, Vienna, Jan. 18, 1846. W. XIL 306. For further 
references to Raupach's *' Genoveva," cf. Tgb. II. 3381; Bw. II. 60 j NachL 
I. 4a3. 



of the true sig^i^finsanter of* things in the account of how the 
dwarfs hayA fifeb-tollected the treasure, and been robbed of 

.. it;J5iy tfeie pants. 

•/•. •••Wiffi the exception of Eugel, the names and the persons are 
from the Nibelungenlied. One of Raupach's methods for 
attaining dramatic brevity is to eliminate certain characters 
without transferring their rdles. Thus Ute is dead, and Gim- 
ther is Chriemhild's only brother. This elimination of char- 
acters prepares us for an equally whimsical disposition of 
material. The five acts of the play itself are based almost 
entirely on the Nibelimgenlied. Raupach retains Chriem- 
hild's dream of the falcon, as well as her two later dreams, 
Siegfried's invulnerability, the expedition to Iceland, the 
contests in the tarn-cap which here take place before Brun- 
hild has seen Siegfried, the night struggle, the taking of the 
girdle, and the resulting quarrel. All of these contests Raupach 
explains as conditions laid down by Brunhild's mother so that 
the defiant maiden might not die childless. The war with the 
Danes is referred to, and, as in the Nibelimgenlied, Hagen learns 
from Chriemhild the secret of Siegfried's vulnerable spot, and 
kills him at the spring. Hagen takes and sinks the treasure 
during Gunther's absence, Etzel woos and wins Chriemhild, 
and the immediate result is the downfall of the Burgimdians, 
with Blodel, Dietrich, Riideger, Hawart, and Iring as new 
characters in the final catastrophe. These, and the facts that 
Brunhild and Chriemhild each have a son, are the principal 
features which Raupach has taken from the Nibelungenlied. 
In humanizing Siegfried, Raupach has absolutely vulgarized 
him, and made of him a roisterous youth, who has found life 
too dull at home, who goes about seeking pastime, and who 
praises Chricmhild's lips as the prettiest he has ever kissed. 
He is asked to pilot the wooing expedition because they of 
the Netherlands know the sea. He joyfully proposes the sec- 
ond conquest of Brunhild: — 

Haha! nun giebt es einen lust'gen Kampf 
Mit einer schonen Maid bei dunkler Nacht. 

Wohl trag* ich gross Verlangen nach dem Lohn, 
AUein ich th&t es auch der Kurzweil halben. 
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The quarrel scene is trimlized by basing its motivation in 
petty jealousies. Brunhild is less rich^ for Chriemhild has 
the hoard, and therefore three hundred knights fought in the 
tourney in her colors and not one in Brunhild's; Brunhild is 
also the older and less beautiful of the two, and the feeUngs 
which induce her taunting words to Chriemhild are those of 
w^oujided personal vanity. 

Yet although Raupach has maimed and dismembered the 
events of the Nibelungenlied to bring them into the compass 
of five acts which cover a period of only two years, he has found 
room for various inventions. In the prologue, we have Eugel's 
mysteriously foreboding admonitions, and Chricmhild's terror 
of the magic heathen gold. In the first act, we have Siegfried's 
long apostrophe to the Wundtrkappe^ Hagen's opposition to 
Siegfried's second offer of assistance, and Siegfried's break- 
ing of his vow of silence; wt have the girdle regarded and 
explained both by Brunhild and her women as an object for a 
fourth and final contest ; and w*e have Bninhild's attempts to 
frighten Gunthcr from further wooing by declaring her lack of 
w^omanly qualities and her delight in mannish pursuits. The 
second act brings Brunhild's angry account of the tourney, 
and Gunther's wrath at her foolish feelings, as well as a scene 
in which Chriemhild forces from Siegfried the knowledge of 
the girdle. In the third act, Brunhild is a member of the 
chase, though Hagen is alone w^ith Siegfried when he murders 
him* Gunther then leaves immediately for w^ar, and Volkcr 
ends the act with a long eulogistic speech over Siegfried's 
body, 

A further invention of Raupach is the family wrangling 
which occurs in the fourth act, Hagen has sent Chriemhild's 
son to Siegmimdj but Brunhild's demands are that Chriem- 
hild be sent, too, and that the stolen hoard be given to her. 
Each member of the Burgimdian household has a quarrel 
with ever)" other member. When Chriemhild leams of Etzel's 
w^ooing, she makes a direct appeal to Brxmhild's womanhood 
and motherhood, and the scornful taunt with which Brunhild 
repulses her gives her the first idea of vengeance. 

Etzel himself comes to Worms, prepared either for w^ar or 
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for wedding, and he willingly accedes to Chriemhild's demands 
for retribution. Her condition is that she shall not be his 
wife until vengeance is wreaked on the Burgundians« In con- 
sequence, the wedding feast takes place on the banks of the 
Rhine, and here Raupach introduces the speeches over the 
wine and Volker's song of gloomy prophecy. Chriemhild's 
demands are vengeance on Hagen, the restoration of the hoard, 
and Brunhild in the dust at her feet. When the slaughter is 
complete, after Brunhild, rather than intrust her child's fate 
to such a fiend, jumps with him into the Rhine, Chriemhild 
wishes herself back with the dragon where she was good and 
pious: — 

Jetzt bin ich b5se wie die gift'ge Schlange, 
Schwarz wie die Nacht, blutfarbig wie der Brand 
Und hoffnungslos wie die Veidammniss. 

But her remorse at her evil ways does not prevent her last 
deed of violence in stabbing Etzel to death. At this, the in- 
furiated Huns cut her down, and the curtain falls with Die- 
trich's unexpected rise to supremacy, and his declaration of the 
meaning of the combat in freeing the world from heathendom, 
and from the scourge of Etzel's rule. 

The added figures of Sirith and Hildiko, confidantes of Brun- 
hild and Chriemhild, are doubtless concessions to the French 
drama. 

Before giving in detail analogies between the two plays, it 
will be well to see Hebbel's attitude towards Raupach's work. 
Hebbel held Raupach worthy of consideration as a writer of 
successful plays, and above all of a successful Nibdungen 
tragedy, though he found the means which he used for his 
effects degraded and of the lowest theatrical type. 

As early as July, 1835, Hebbel was thinking of Raupach 
and his methods, for he calls him a "Jew who deals in poetry 
and does not give too much for the money"; ^ and in 1839, he 
referred to a discussion, with a friend, of Gutzkow's dramas, 
which he held in very low esteem. The friend at first defended 
them, ** later, he declared that Gutzkow's dramas stood at 

» Tgb. I. 60. 
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least distinctly higher than Raiipach's poetic refuse. This I 
had never disputed." * 

Hebbd frequently expresses his general opinion of Ranpach's 
method of composition and his real dramatic merit, and al- 
ways with a degree of scorn. The highest praise that he ever 
has for him is that he is adroit and skilful in calculating upon 
theatrical effects, and capable in his treatment of minor sub- 
jects. 

Hebbel's knowledge of Raupach's **Nibelungen-Hort" prob- 
ably dates from the first time he saw Christine Enghaus in 
the play, and his first criticism of it appears when the pos- 
sibility of his own use of the Nibelungen material becomes a 
probability in his mind, and again during the actual work of 
production. The anonymous article for the Wanderer^ already 
referred to, is entirely devoted to a detailed account of the per- 
formance, on Januar)^ 23d, 1853, of the **Nibelungen-Hort," 
the first in several years; — 

** Considered in itself, this play to be sure falls below even 
the most modest requirements, and shows only the one thing, 
that there are materials which are absolutely not to be sub- 
verted. As it stands forth before us, it is like a many-colored 
painting which is put together in part from a mutilated Nurem- 
berg picture-book, in part from the remains and left-over tat- 
ters of a Michel Angclo. The old» mighty epic which lies at 
the basis of the piece could not be destroyed entirely, here and 
there one or the other of the original gigantic outlines still 
looms up in the new beggarly medley, now and then one of the 
primitive knights still shows his iron hand. But the old only 
appears to slay the new, and then again to disappear. . . , 
How did he (Raupach) of necessity fare when he ventured the 
wild Hagen, the false Gunther, the enigmatic Brunhild, and 
the superhumanly terrible Chriemhild! . , . Now he drawls 
on seven-league boots, now goes at a snail's pace, both usually 
at the w^rong time. For like all those who do not understand 
the myth, he tries to motivate the fabulous which must count 
on belief, because it oversteps all bounds, and on the other 
hand he leaves unused the points where the heroes return to 
» Tgb. I. 1865. 91 ff. 
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Thus we see that Hebbel recognized exactly the principal 
defects of Raupach's work, and that he naturally avoided those 
faults himself* He felt that the NibeluBgenhed should not be 
tampered with at Tjvill, the motives should indeed be kept hu- 
man, but not be reduced to the trivial, nor should unnecessary 
inventions and impossible situations be allowed; each impor- 
tant person should be given his full meaning and value, and 
not be treated as a lay figure only to be dragged into the action 
to fill a gap, or eliminated as a nonentity. Yet while Hebbel 
strove consciously in the opposite direction, there are certain 
hints which he deliberately took from the **Nibelungen-Hort," 
and numerous suggestions and verbal likenesses which he may 
simply have imbibed from his accurate knowledge of Raupach*s 
drama, but which certainly show too deep an impress upon 
his own work not to be of importance in a study of Hebbel*s 
sources. 

Aside from linguistic similarities and the borrowing of 
minor incidents, Hebbel seems to have adopted several impor- 
tant suggestions for the arrangement of scenes and the treat- 
ment of material from Raiipach. Thus Hebbel has Ute and 
Kriemhild w^atch the games in a manner similar to that in which 
Raupach has Sirith and Brunhild's women witness and dis- 
cuss the contests in Iceland.* Probably also the introduction 
of the dwarfs bearing the Nibelungen treasure to Worms, and 
Siegfried's mention of the dwarfs guarding the way to Brun- 
hild, were suggested by Raupach's Prologue with Eugel and 
his company.* In both plays the hoard is brought to Worms 
at once by Siegfried's command.* Hebbel connects a runic 
tablet w^ith Brunhild, Raupach a mnic girdle.* Raupach's 
description of Isenland may have given Hebbel the idea for 
his much more poetic picture,* Hebbel also seems to follow 
Raupach in omitting the ring, and in introducing a scene in 
which Kriemhild, who has found the girdle, inveigles Siegfried 
into telling her its story. The Nibelungenlicd dismisses this 
incident with the simple statement that Siegfried **gab ihn 



^ Nua Vora. iii\ ; Raupach I. v, 

' S. T. II. vii.; Raupach Vors, L 142-145. 

* S, T. n. vii. ; Raupach Vors, 



* Nn. 688 ff.; Raupach L vi. 46. 
■ Nn. 827 ff.; Raupach L i. 53 flf. 
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seinem Weibe."* Volker knows of Siegfried in both plays;* 
in the "Nibelungen," his reputation as an epic singer for be- 
ing familiar with strange tales brings to mind Volker's own 
speech in the "Nibelungen-Hort," in which he tells the func- 
tions and privileges of the poet,* and in both plays he is at 
times a prophetic visionary/ Both poets place the quarrel 
scene entirely in front of the cathedral, instead of having it 
renewed there,' both enlarge upon Hagen's wily endeavors to 
learn the secret of Siegfried's vulnerable spot,* both have 
Etzel, not Kriemhild, set fire to the hall,^ and in both plays 
the final scene reaches its close with Dietrich emphatically 
before us as the Christian hero.' 

Further similarities between HebbePs "Nibelungen" and 
Raupach*s **Nibelungen-Hort" are indicated in the following 
quotations : — 

409-411. As Kriemhild and Ute are watching the games. 
Ute. 

Bricht tiber unser'm Haupt die Burg zusammen? 
DasdrOhnt! 
Kriemhild. 

.Bis in den Thurm hinauf. Die Dohlen 
Und Fledermfiuse fahren aus den Nestem. 
Raupach V. iv. 162. Eckart (calling the Burgundians to battle). 
Es braust ein Sturm durchs Lager, 
Und weckt die Dohlen und die Raben auf ; 
Sie kommen krSlchzend her zu diesem Thurme, 
Als h&tten sie von Beute Witterung. 
537 f. Siegfried. 

Mich trieb die Lust 
Am Kampf so weit hinunter. 
Raupach Vors. iv. 24. Siegfried. 

Arbeit suchend zieh' ich 

S. T. in. iii.; Raupach II. iii.; Nl. 628. 

Nn. Vers. i. 88 ff . ; Raupach Vers. iv. 25. 

Nn. Vors. i. 81 ff. ; Raupach V. i. 154. 

S. T. II. vi. 1 180; K. R. IV. i.; Raupach V. i. 

S. T. III. vi.; Raupach II. v.; Nl. XIV. 758 flF., 776 ff. 

S. T. IV. iii. V. vi.; Raupach III. i. 

K. R. IV. xxiii.; 4975-4977, V. i., viiL, 5068-5091. 

K. R. V. jdv.; Raupach V. xii. 
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Von Land zu Land; zu Haus' ist alles still, 
Und jungem Blut wird Zeit und Weile lang. 
S4I-S43, cf. page 62. 
Raupach L iii. 19. Eugel. 

Denn seine S5hne — Faf ner hiess der eine, 
Der and're Reigen — nach dem Reichthum geizend, 
Erschlugen ihren Vater, da er schlief. 
665. Hagen. 

{Legi den Finger auf den Mund, sieht Siegfried an und 
schlagt an^s SchwerL) 
Siegfried. 

Bin ich ein Weib? In Ewigkeit kein Wort! 

1371-1373- Hagen. 

Wit steh'n allhier zu Dreien 
Und haben, hoff* ich, keine einz'ge Zunge, 
Der Vierte in uns'rem Bunde sei der Tod I 

Mss. H Th. 1382 f., afterwards crossed out: — 

Hagen. 

Nur hievon nie ein Wort, 

Selbst unter uns nicht mehr ! 
Raupach L viii. 52. 
Gunther. 

Vergiss nicht, dass Du schweigen mur gelobt 
Siegfried. 

Ich hab's gelobt, gelob' es abermals. 
Gunther. 

Doch hast Du jetzt gebrochen Dein Geltibde. 
55. Hagen. 

O Herr ! auf die Best&ndigkeit des Windes 

Und auf des Meeres Stille magst Du rechnen, 

Auf die Verschwiegenheit des Menschen nicht 
750. Frigga. 

Im Hekla. 
Raupach Vors. i. 3. 

Matter schimmert die Feuers&ule, 

Die aus dem Rachen des UngethOmes, 

Wie aus der Esse des Hekla's stieg. 
803 f. Siegfried (to Brunhild). 

Der Ruf von Deiner Schdnheit drang gar weit, 

Doch weiter noch der Ruf von Deiner Strenge. 
Raupach I. iv. 40. Gunther (to Sirith). 

Der Ruf von ihrer Schdnheit, ihrer Macht 

Und ihrem Heldenmuth ist Ubers Meer 

Zu uns gedrungen. 
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8o8 f. Brunhild. 

Wer hier nicht siegt, der stirbt sog^eich, 

Und seine Diener mit. 
Raupach I. iv. 40 f. Sirith. 

Und wenn sie Dich besiegt? 
Gunther. 

So f&llt mein Haupt 
Sirith. 

Du redest wahr, so lautet das Gesetz, 

Von ihren Eltem tiber sie verhUngt. 
816 f. Brunhild. 

Lass Dir von meinen M&gden doch die Recken 

Erst nennen, die von meiner Hand schon fielen. 
153 f. Volker. 

Bald kommt auf jedes Glied an ihrem Leibe 

Ein Freier, den die kalte Erde deckt. 
Raupach I. iv. 41. Sirith. 

Lass Dir erst die bleichen H&upter zeig^n. 

Die der Walkiihr* in gleichem Kampf verfallen. 
843 f. Brunhild. 

Was weisst denn Du von meiner Einsamkeit? 

Noch hab* ich nichts aus Eurer Welt vermisst. 
Raupach L v. 43. Sirith. 

Und ist das fremde Land auch zehnmal sch6ner, 

Zur Heimath wird's doch nie, das sagen alle. 
Ms. H before 930. Hagen. 

Mir daucht, die ist zum Weibe nicht bestimmt 

Und war' ich Du, so kehrt* ich (um !) jetzt noch um I 
Raupach I. viii. 54. Hagen. 

Mir ahnet, nicht ziun Heile der Burgunden 

FUhrst Du dies Heidenweib in Deine Burg. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Und wSre 
Auch zehnmal mSchtiger dies Konigreich, 
Ich nahm' es nicht mit dieser Kdnigin. 

1 105. Brunhild. 

Das Zeichen das zu seiner Magd mich stempelt. 

Raupach L vii. 48. Brunhild. 

Die Liebe kenn'ich so nur, dass ich weiss, 
Sie macht das Weib zu eines Herren Magd. 
II. i. 59- 

Darum vertauscht des reinen Magdthums Freiheit 
Mit eines Eheweibes schnoder Rnechtschaft. 

1250 ff. Wulf and Truchs discuss the rival claims of Kriem- 
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hfld and Brunhild, while watching the dwarfs who bear the 
Nibelungen treasure : — 

Truchs. 

Ich steh' zu Kriemhild. 
Wulf. 

So? Zu Brunhild ich. 
Truchs. 

Warum, wenn's Dir beliebt? 
Wulf. 

Wie brachtest Du 

Dein Lanzenspiel zusammen, wenn wir Alle 

Dieselbe Farbe hielten? 

Raupach II. i. 58. Brunhild's first anger is aroused at the 
tourney: — 

Nicht hundert K&mpfer stritten 
In meiner Farbe; wohl dreihundert prangten 
In Deiner Schwester Chriemhild EJeid und Schmuck. 
1257 f. Truchs. 

Es ist ein Unterscheid, wie Tag und Nacht. 
Wulf. 

Wer ULugnet das? Doch Mancher liebt die Nacht I 

This comparison of Kriemhild with Brunhild recalls Brun- 
hild's speech : — 

Raupach 11. i. 59. Brunhild. 

Ich habe stets 
Den Mond g^hasst, well er sein schwarzes Antlitz 
Mit dem erborgten Sonnenlichte schminkt, 
Und soil nun selbst ein Mond seyn, nur gesehn, 
Wann eine K5n'gin-Sonne ihn beleuchtet? 

1354-1359- Hagen. 

doch die Ehre, 
Einmal erkrankt, und dann nicht rasch g^heilt, 
Steht niemals wieder von den Todten auf. 
Und eines K5nigs Ehre ist der Stem, 
Der alle seine Recken mitbeleuchtet 
Und mit verdunkelt I 

Raupach 11. vii. 89. Hag^n. 

Es ist mein R5nig, meiner Treue Herr, 
Dess Ehre man so schwer g^kr&nkt, verletzt, 
Nein, auf den Tod verwundet, denn im Glauben 
Des Volks, nicht in der Wahrheit liegt die Ehre. 
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91. 

Mdir ab Da aelber hist, 
1st Done Ehre, (fie Bodnndi Dir IdH. 

In both plays Kriemhikl finds the ginfle. 

144S. KriemMld. 

untor'iii Tbcii. 

1451. 

Icii £and flm in der Kammer. 

Ranpadi IL iii. 66. Chiiemhfld. 

Geschmeide nocfa in Ddnem Sdireine sodiend 

Fand ich ihn wohl ▼erwmhrt, ja tief f cisteck t. 
1453 ^' Kriemhild. Icii dadite^ 

Er stamme aus dem Nibehmgenhort 
Raupach 11. iii. 67. Siegfried 

Zum Nibelungen-Hort mag er gdiOten. 
1469. Kriemhild. 

Bald werd's ich's glauben. 
1487-1490, cf. page 178. 
Raupach II. iii. 68. Chriemhild. 

Wie Du g^logen hast, so iQgst Du wieder. 

4> ♦ 41 ♦ ♦ 

Nein, Heuchler ! die den Giirtel hat gc tr age n . 
Die hat empfangen, was Du mir geraubt. 
1475. Kriemhild. 

Wie kam er denn in deine Hand? 
Raupach II. iii. 66. Siegfried. 

Hei I wie kommt das 
In Deine Hand? 
Chriemhild. 

Wo hast Du ihn dann her? 
1477 f. Kriemhild. 

Duhast 
Mir doch ein gr5ss'res anvertraut. 
Raupach II. iii. 70. Chriemhild. 

Du willst mir sagen, wess der GUrtel ist? 

In both plays, Brunhild shows the same wild desu^e to have 
Siegfried leave Worms: — 

1495 f. Brunhild. 

War das nicht Kriemhild? 
Gimther. 

Ja. 
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Bninhfld. 

We lange bldbt 
Sie noch am Rhein? 
1497-1499. Brunhild. 

Ich geb' ilim Urlaub 
Und schenke ihm den Abschied obend'rein. 
Gunther. 

1st er Dir so verhasst? 
Raupach n. ii. 61. Brunhild. 

Doch Siegfried ziehe fort: lass helm ihn kehren 
An seines Vaters Hof. 

62. 
Lass heim ihn ziehen, dass von Deiner Schwester 
Ich nichts mehr wisse, h5re, nichts mehr sehe. 

63- 

Und wenn 
Du ihm die Welt verdanktest, lass ihn zieh'n 1 
15 14 f. Brunhild (the morning after the final contest, to Gunther). 

ich m6gte 
Jetzt lieber lauschen, wie die Spinnen weben. 
Raupach I. vii. 48. Brunhild (warning Gunther from trying to win her 
love). 

Ich will 
Nicht weben g^eich der missgeschafiPnen Spinne.^ 

1535-1545, cf- page 71- 

Raupach U. i. 58 f. Brunhild. 

Weil sie dies kann, ist sie die R5nigin. 

Mein Hauptschmuck zeigt nur die Gestalt der Krone, 

Ihr Stimband hat der Krone Werth und Glanz. 

Wie prangte sie 1 Ihr Haupt war sonnenhell, 

Und ihr Gewand dem Winterhimmel gleich, 

Wenn er sich schmtickt mit alien tausend Stemen. 

Wie Bienen h&ngen an der K6nigin, 

So hingen alle Blick an ihr, und ich 

Ward nur gesehen, well ich neben ihr, 

In ihrem Glanze sass. 

1563-1568. Brunhild. 

Ob er den Lindwurm schlug 
Und Alberich bezwang: das alles reicht 
Noch nicht von fern' an Dich. In Dir und mir 
Hat Mann und Weib fttr alle Ewigkeit 
Den letzten Kampf urn's Vorrecht ausgekftmpft 
Du bist der Sieger. 

1653 f. Brunhild. 

Eh' ich g^boren wurde, war's bestimmt, 
Dass nur der St&ikste mich besiegen solle — 
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Raupach II. v. 78. Brunhild. 

Macht's Dich so stolz, dass er im Kampf um Dich 
Ein unbehUlflich Ungeheuer scfalug? 
Ich war g^fUrchtet auf dem weiten Meere, 
Ich war der Lande Schrecken nah und feiii; 
Mein Leib war Riesenkraft und meine Sede 
War Gottennuth; ich sdilug die kiihnsten Recken, 
Und mich besiegte R5nig Gunther's Arm : 
Ein Held nur konnte diesen Sieg erringen. 
1593-1594. Kriemhild. 

Nun, ist's nicht besser, Kftmpfe anwisehen, 
Als selbst zu k&mpfen? 
Brunhild. 

Hast Du Bddes schon 
Versucht, dass Du vergleichen kannst? 
1624 f. Brunhild. 

Ich will dafttr geduldig auf Dich hdren, 
Wenn Du mir zeigst, wie man die Nadiel biaucht 
Raupach 11. v. 78. Brunhild. 

der Nadel nur, 
Der Spindel kundig schwatzest Du von Kampf? 
1662. Kriemhild (referring to the question of precedence in entering the 
cathedral). 
Ich hUtte Dir ihn wahrlich nicht versagt. 
Raupach 11. v. 76. Chriemhild. 

Ich wUrde Dich 
Erwartet haben an des Mtinsters Pforte, 
Dass Du den Vortritt n3.hmest. 
1681-1688. Kriemhild. 

Ich Hebe Dich auch jetzt 
Noch viel zu sehr und kann Dich nie so hassen, 
Um Dir den Grund zu nennen. Ware Mir's 
Gescheh'n, ich grlibe mir mit eig*nen Handen 
In dieser Stunde noch das Grab! Nein, neinJ 
Nicht ich will das elendeste GeschSpf, 
Das auf der ganze Erde athmet, machen, 
Sei stolz und frech, ich bin aus Mitleid stumm I 
Raupach II. iii. 73. Chriemhild. 

wenn ich sie 
Auch nicht kann lieben, heg* ich Mitleid doch; 
Sie k5nnt's nicht iiberieben, wUrd' ihr kund, 
Wie arg man sie beleidigt und betrogen. 
1720 f. Frigga. 

Du kannst es Dir 
Zwar nicht zurtlck erobem. 
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Raupach 11. ii. 6i. Brunhild. 

Was Du geiaubt, Du kannst's nicht wiedeigeben. 

1732 f. Kriemhild. 

Vergieb mir, mein Gemahl I Ich that nicht recht 
Doch wenn Du wiisstest, wie Sie Dich geschm&ht — 

1743 ^. 

Wenn Du bedenkst, wie schwer Du mich gereizt. 

Raupach II. vi. 82 f. Chriemhild. 

Vergieb mir, Lieber I 
Sie hat mich sehr gereizt, hat Dich gescholten, 
Dich feig genannt und einen schlechten Mann. 

85. 
Bur Stolz entriss mir mit Gewalt das Wort 

Hagen's warning to Gunther in the "Nibelungen-Hort" 
to separate women who hate each other finds its echo in the 
"Nibelungen," though here after the quarrel : — 

1738-1741- Hagen. 

Jetzt bringe nur 
Die Weiber aus einander, die noch immer 
Die Schlangenkftmme wieder sti&uben k5nnen, 
Wenn sie zu frOh' sich in die Augen seh'n. 
Raupach II. ii. 62. Hagen. 

Zwischen Frauen, die sich hasaen, 
Leg* ein Gebirg und noch ein Meer dazu. 

64. 

Wo sich die Frauen hassen, 
Kann auch der M&nner Freundschaft nicht bestehn. 
vi. 84. Siegfried. 

H&lt man die Weiber nicht in guter Zucht, 
So jagen sie den Frieden aus der Welt 

In both plays the necessity for the deed of murder is empha- 
sized: — 

1 761. Hagen. 

Dir blieb die Wahl ja zwischen ihm und ihr. 
1937. Volker. 

Und darum bleibfs dabd: £r oder Siel 

1945 f. 

jetzt 
1st diess das ZieL 
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Raupach m. iii. xo8. Hagen. 

Fxeiheit hOrt nun au^ 
Nothwendigkdt ist da fOr Dich und mich. 

Hebbel seems to have followed Raupach in emphasizing the 
idea of bastard children being made a reproach to the Bur- 
gundians: — 

1 765-1 769. Hagen. 

Wollt Ihr Bastarde zieh'n an Eurem Hof ? 
Ich zweifle, ob die trotzigen Buigunden 
Sie kr5nen werden I Doch Du bist der Herri 
Gerenot. 

Der tapf re Siegfried wird sie schon bezwingen, 
Sobald sie murren, wenn's uns selbst nicht ^Qckt 
Raupach II. vii. 91. Hagen. 

wann Dein Sohn einst Deine Mannen ruft 
Zum Fest der Krdnung und ziun Bid der Treue, 
So steigt das Blut der Scham in ihre Wangen — 
Wohl mir I Ich werde diesen Tag nicht sehn — 
Sie rufen laut: Fort mit dem kecken Buben, 
Der K5nig seyn will, und ein Bastard ist. 
IV. iii. 138. Brunhild. 

Was redest Du von meines Sohnes Ehre, 
Den Du zum Bastard liigen wolltest? 
IV. ix. 176. Chriemhild. 

Lass sie's gesteh'n, dass er ein Bastard ist.^ 
1913-1914. Hagen. 

Man forscht 
Ein Land doch aus mit alien seinen P&ssen, 
Warum nicht einen Helden? 
Raupach HI. i. 96. Hagen. 

Wer aber eine Burg bewahren soil, 
Der muss des Werkes schwache Seite kennen. 
2149 f. Gunther. 

Sie rechnet auf die That, wie wir auf Aepfel, 
Wenn's Herbst geworden ist. 
Raupach 11. vii. 87. Brunhild. 

Nun rathet, 
Nicht, ob, nein — wie mir Rache werden soil. 
« ♦ ♦ 4t ♦ 

Die Rach' ist mir gewiss. 
Es soUen nicht zwei M&nner seyn auf Erden, 
Die meinen Leib berUhrt, und werden nicht. 

» Cf. Nl. 810. 
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2236. Hagen. 

Nun, hast Du Deine Spindel schon? 
Gunther (scorning to turn back from his journey to the Huns because of 

the warning and evil portents, exclaims) 
3786-3788. 

IchwiU 

Nicht warten, bis der Heunenk5nig mir 

Ein Spinnrad schickt 
Raupach V. vii. 171. Chriemhild (inciting Etzel to the slaughter of the 
Buigundians, scorns him with the words) 

Nehmt Spindeln in die Hand, 

Und gUrtet Euch mit einem Weibergttrtel, 

Den Rocken d'rein zu stecken. 
2243. Kriemhild. 

Wie kann man thun, was man sog^eich bereut I 
Raupach HI. i. 97. 

Ach I hab ich wohl g^than, dass ich's gesagt? ^ 
2253. Kriemhild. 

Wenn ich Euch theuer bin, wenn ihr es nicht 

Vergessen habt, dass Eine Milch uns n&hrte. 
Raupach IV. ii. 133. Chriemhild. 

Du rede, Bruder, Du I Du hast mit mir 

Gelegen unter einem Mutterherzen, 

Mit mir getrunken einer Mutter Milch. 

2283. Hagen, at the chosen spring, exclaims: — 

Diess bt der Ort. 
Raupach HI. iii. 107. Hag^n. 

Diess, K5nig, bt der Ort 
2295 f. Hagen. 

doch ich halte 

Die That darum nicht minder fUr gerecht 
Raupach HI. iii. 109. Hagen. 

Ich thue Recht. 
2616-2618. Kriemhild. 

Ich bin ein armes, halb zertret'nes Weib, 

Und kann mit meinen Locken keinen Recken 

Erdrosseln: welche Rache bliebe mir? 
Raupach IV. i. 126. Gunther. 

O Riesenfurcht I Was konnte sie beginnen, 

Beraubt des Gatten und beraubt des Schatzes? 

» Cf. NL 863. 
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Throughout " Kriemhild's Rache" we have hints of the 
family discord at Wonns: — 

2838, Gunther. 

Im Hatise GroII und Zwiespalt, draussen Schmach. 

3849. Kfiemhild, 

Doch Dein, sie hassan sich! 

4529 f. Hagen (of Giselher). 

Er hat kein miMes Wort mit mir g^prochen, 
Seit wir zuriick sind aus dem Odenwaid, 

5 336-5 242 » Kriemhild. 

Das konnt ich auch nicht ahnen, als ich sic 

So mit einander hadem sah. Mein Grab 

Im Kloster war nicht still genug, dass ich 

Den ew'gen Eank nicht horte: konnt* ich denken, 

Dass sie, die sich das Brot vergiftetenp 

Sich hier so dicht zusammen knlueln wilrden, 

Als hingen sie an Einer Nabebchnur? 



Mss. H Th. 
Kriemhild. 



5242 ff,, afterwards crossed out: — 




Wenii sie die RoUe der Zusammen — 

Gewachsnen DriUlnge, die sich zerkratzten 

Und doch vertheidigten, zu Ende (bringen) spieieOj 

So Mdert's Nichts. 

Raupach also insists upon uncasing quarrelling and wran- 
gling among the Bui^gundians after Siegfried's death, and makes 
it a prominent feature in Acts IV. and V, 

2863-2868. Hagen. 

Wenn ich Dein Mann, Dein treu'ster Mann nicht ware, 

Wenn jeder Tropfen meines Blutes nicht 

So fUr Dich pochtc, wie das ganze Here 

Der Uebrigen, wenn ich, was Du erst flihlst, 

Wenn es Dich trifft, nicht immer vorempf^nde, 

Und defer oft, wie Dti in Wirklichkeit. 
Raupach I. viii. 55, Hagen. 

Ich, Herr, bin Detn: die Treue gegen Dich 

1st meine einz'ge Lieb' auf dieser Welt, 

Und Eh re, sonst des Mannes Kdnigin, 

1st doch bei mir die Dienerin der Treue. 
2885-3888, Hagen (referring to the murder of King Niblung for the 
sake of the treasure). 

um dassclbe Gold, 

Das Siegfried an den Rheln gebracht. Wer hatte 
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Sich's wohl gedacht, bevor sie's wirklich thaten? 
Doch bt's gescheh'n und wird noch oft gescheh'n. 

Raupach Vors. iii. 19. Chriemhild. 

Lass Gold und Edelstein und kttnstlich Werkl 
Sie haben einmal Blutschuld schon gezeugt, 
Und k5nnten Blutschuld abermals erzeugen. 

2895 f. Hagen. 

Nur gebt ihr keine Waffen, muss ich rathen, 
Wenn sie Euch selbst damit erreichen kann. 

Raupach IV. i. 128. Hagen. 

Du schSLrfst das Eisen selbst fOr Deine Brust 
Die gift'g^ Schlang^ n&hrest Du mit Gift, 
Damit sie t5dtlicher Dich einst verwimde. 
Der Schwergekr&nkten willst Du Macht verleihen. 

2922. Ute. 

in ihrem schwaizen Tiauerkleide. 

2929-2938. Hagen. 

Ja, es war ein Bild, 
Den Stein zu rilhren I Und da Wohlthat drQckt, 
Und Jeder, um die Last sich zu erleichtem, 
Auf irgend eine Art zu danken wUnscht, 
So hatte von den vielen Tausenden, 
Die sich allmMiig um sie sammeln mussten, 
Zuletzt wohl Einer sie gefragt: Was weinst Du? 
Um auf den kleinsten Wink das Schwert zu zieh'n 
Und den zu r^chen, der den Wurm erschlag^n 
Und auch den reichen Hort in's Land gebracht 

Raupadi IV. i. 122. Hagen. 

Und spHter nahm sie jeden Anlass wahr 
An Edle Gold zu spenden, und an's Volk, 
Und diese Spenden, mUchtig unterstUtzt 
Von ihrer Schdnheit, ihrem tiefen Leid, 
Gewannen ihr die Herzen, und man sprach 
Von Siegfrids Unglttck nur und ihrem Gram, 
Und eine Mordthat schalt man ims're Rache.^ 

125. Brunhild. 
Denn wann sie in den lang^n schwarzen Schleiera, 
Mit Trauer prahlend, auf dem Altan stand, 
Den Knaben in dem Arm, so gafften sie 
Und sprachen: Seht doch Siegfrids lieben Knaben I 
Das arme Kind? Wie gleicht er schon dem Vaterl 
Gott schatz' ihn nur vor seiner Feinde Hassl 

2967-2969. Kriemhild. 

1st von Menschen 

* Cf. NL 994, xooo ff.9 Z067 t 
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Dem edien Siegfried Eitier nachgestorben ? 

Nicht einmal ich, dorh wohl sein treuer Hund. 
Raupach IIL iv. in L Siegfried. 

Denn Thiere lieben audi. 
Hagen. 

Und ihre Lieb' 

1st ohne Wechsel, ohne Grenzcn treu, 
Siegfried, 

Du redest wahr^ die treue Dogge legt 

Sich auf das Grab des Hcrm, und alle Nahrung 

Versdimihcnd stirbt sie dem Geliebten nach. 

Was konnte melir der Mcnsch ? 



Hagcn. 



2974-2977* 



3990-2992. 



^996 f . 



Nicht mehr, doch diess, 
Kriemhild. 

unter Menschen 
Erging's mir wohl zu schlecht^ als dass ich oicht 
Versuchen soUte, ob der wilde Wald 
Nicht bess'rc Aiten birgt. 

Auch kann sie * in it der Zunge, die sie braucht, 
Um ihren Feind zu tddten, ihm nicht schwSren, 
Dass sie ihn kiissen will. 



Zu ihnen MtV ich, meinen Sohn im Arm, 
Mich fllichten sollen. 

Raupach II. vii. gi. Gunther 

Wer haute nicht beim wilden Thier sich an, 

Wa.r sokh ein Mann nicht sichcr mehr bei Menschen? 

301 1 L Ute. 

Man wird ihm auch am Rhein das Fluchen lehren, 
Denn Siegfrieds Vater hat das Recht dazu. 

Raupach IV. i. 125. Hagen. 

Sie solh' an Siegmunds Hofe 
Nicht Feindschaft spinnen gegen meinen Kdnig; 
Das Milleid nicht durch Klagen und durch ThrineD 
Zum Bundsgenossen ihres Hasses werben ; 
Den Knaben nicht mit seinem Abendsegen 
Auch Rachgedanken lehren wider uns, 

3087-3091, Kfiemhlld. 

Dcnn man misst 
Die Tod ten nach dem Schmerz der Lebenden, 
Und wenn die Wittwe freit, so denkt die Welt: 
Sie bt das letzte unter alien Weibem, 

■ die Schlange. 
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Oder sie hat den letzten Mann gehabt. 
Raupach in. ii. 104. Siegfried. 

Und Du, das weiss ich und das nehm' ich mit, 
Dass Du nicht mein GedHchtniss schmfthen wirst, 
Nicht Schande laden auf des Kindes Haupt, 
Undy wenn auch jung, dem Zweiten Dich verm&hlen. 
Chriemhild. 

Verwerfe Gott mich, wenn ich's jemals thue I 
3151-3155. Kriemhild. 

Wenn Du die Krone und den Purpur nicht 
Zum blossen Staat mehr tr&gst und Schwert und Scepter 
ZumSpott — 
Gunther. 

Du redest scharf. 
Kriemhild. 

Das woUt' ich nicht I 
Doch wenn's so ist, und wenn auf Deine Kr5nung 
Die Thronbesteigung endlich folgen soil — 
Raupach II. vii. 89. Brunhild. 

O edler Degen I GUnther trftgt die Krone, 
Doch Du fQr ihn das kOnigliche Herz. 
m. iii. 108. Brunhild. 

Reut's dich, feiger Konig, 
Dass einmal Du gedacht hast wie ein Mann ? 
3238-3240. Rtideger. 

der kein einz'ges Scepter 
In K6nigs-H&nden unzerbrochen liess, 
Als das der Nibelungen. 

This is perhaps suggested by the fear of Etzel expressed in 
the "Nibelungen-Hort": — 

Raupach II. ii. 63. GUnther. 

In dieser Zeit, 

Hn f^ i(^ n^ n^ 

Wo t&glich drohender fiir uns im Osten 
Die Macht des wilden Hunnenk5nigs wUchst? 
IV. i. 126. GUnther. 

Der allgewalt'g^ Hunnenk6nig Etzel — 



Hagen. 



Er steht am Donaustrom mit mUcht'gem Heer. 

128. GUnther. 
Wie thOricht wftr's, aus Furcht vor Ungewissem 
Den sichem Zom des M&cht'gen zu erregen, 
Dess Waffen alles Land von Sonnenaufgang 
Bis an die Grenzen unsers Reichs bezwungen? 



Vcsadr Didiindii: I>n vbhl ^ 

Und wcBL idi's liCHC? 
Ranjmci TV. xi. 147. CScicmbfld 

Hesc Do venJOBmnegu ^pddi imdi|Sdi WA 
Die Qtr'ncB Hlm^imriiidieB mir bcRSKi^ 

Ead. 

DcsB HcsTiisBBKlisAiin cxi^[ xboB jDMudber Len ! 

R&x2padi EL m. ([4. BnmhDd. 

Dodi kadxter ia es. L&vcn anscnweidieB, 
Als ScDzpiooen, & im Dmikd sdikidiaL 
5800 f. WerbcL 

Audi in <kr Wtee dncn 
IKlr dDcn GasL 
47*5- EtoL 

Was 9oD iiodi hdlig son, wean mdbt der Gmst? 
4775 f- 

nm-mfissen sie 
In voDcm Frieden erst gcsdiieden son. 
4786. 

\lle idi die Pflicfaten eines Wirthes kenne. 
Rauptcfa V. ii. 156 f. Dietrich. 

Hier sind sie Giste, 
Und ein gebeiligt Recfat bescfautzt den Gast 
Etzel. 

Sie waren meine Giste hier im Zelt, 
Und ungeflLhrdet haben sie's verlassen. 
Das I^ger aber ist nicht meine Buig; 
Der Boden, der es trSgt, ist GOnther's Reich, 
Der allgemeine Himmel ist die Decke. 
iii. 161. Volker. 

I^asst sie zuerst das heil'ge Gastrecht schanden. 
3^3-3805. Kriemhild. 

Hier wird K5nig Gunther frei, 
Und wenn sich in Burgund der Henker findet, 
So brauchc ich die Heun'schen R&cher nicht. 
Raupoch V. il. 157. BKkiel. 

Hier wird der K5nig 
Aus Furcht bewill'gen, was Frau Chriemhild fordert 
4477 f. Hagen. 

Vergifls Dich selbst und Deinen Theil nicht ganzl 
Du triigst die grbsste Schuld. 
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450i'4504- Hagen. 

Doch Deine Hand hat mir ihn^ daigereicht, 
D'nim basse selbst, wenn hier zu bOssen ist 
Kriemhild. 

Und boss' ich nicht? Was kOnnte Dir gescheh'n, 
Das auch nur halb an meine Qualen reichte? 

Raupach IV. ii. 131 f. Gttnther. 

Nicht mich, nicht And're, Dich aUein verklage. 
Dein frech erfinderischer Gebt, die Zunge, 
Die frecher noch laut zu verkUnden wagte. 
Was still zu denken schon Verbrechen war. 

4653-4655- Kriemhild. 

Die blutigen Rometen sind am Himmel 
Anstatt der frommen Sterae aufgezogen 
Und blitzen dunkel in die Welt hinein. 

Raupadi IV. iv. 141. Chriemhild. 

Feuerzeichen — O ! gew6hn' Dich d'ran 

Du wirst den Himmel ganz in Flammen seh'n. — 

" Kriemhild's Rache," IV. xiv., Etzel's description of his 
terror-bringing campaigns and of his furious war steed recalls : — 

Raupadi IV. vi. 146. Etzel. 

Ha I zu des Aufgangs V6lkem 

Hab' ich gesagt, beugt Euch vor meinen Knechten 1 

Sie haben sich g^beugt; befohlen hab' ich 

Des Westens Landen : nHhrt mein Lieblingsross 

Mit Euiem Mark; sie haben es genHhrt. 
479a f. Etzel. 

Ich bringe Dir fQr jeden Becher Wein, 

Den sie hier trinken, eine Kanne Blut 
Raupadi IV. vi. 148. Etzel. 

FUr jede Thrine, die dem Aug* entrann, 

Zahlt Dir ein Blutstrom aus der Feinde Herzen. 
Raupach V. xi. 182. Chriemhild. 

FQr blut'ge Thr&nen Blut— das ist gerecht. 
4794. Etzel. 

Wenn ich auch jetzt die MClcken fttr sie klatsche. 
Raupadi II. vi. 83. Siegfrid. 

Bbt Du be^hlt, die Mttcken mir zu wehren? 
4929-4931. Kriemhild. 

Es bt ja Einer da, 

Der alle Andem zum Verstummen bringt 

So spidt denn auf, Herr Volkerl 

^ den Todesspeer. 
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lUnpadi V. L 153. WML 

JtLj singf cm lied, 
Mem wackier %aelmaim I Smg" ein li^Uidi Lied! 

4966-4977. EtaL 

JeCzt seid Ihr ans dem Frieden 
Der Weh gnetzt and habt zagieich die Rechte 
Des Kriegs Terwirkt ! Tile kh aus meiner WOste 
Henrorbcach, unbekannt mit Brauch mid Stte, 
Wle Feuer mid Wasser, die tot weissen Fahnen 
Nicht stehcn Ueiben mid gc&lt'ne H&nde 
Nicht aditen^ lich' ich memen Sohn an Eudi 
Und auch mein Wcib. Ihr werdet diesen Saal 
Nkht mehr verlassen. Sir, Herr Dieterich, 
Btkrgt mir dafiir, dodi was den Hemienkonig 
Auf dieser Erde einsi so fmchtbar macfate. 
Das soUt Ihr seh'n in seincm engen Ramn ! 

Raupach V. Wii. 173 f. Et»l (of BI5del) 

Der Du mir themer, als die K5nigreiche 

Zu meinen FQssen warst, Dn bist dahin, 

Doch lichen will ich Dich, mit Sdiwert mid Fhmmen 

Ein Grabmal Dir erbau'n, wie keines noch 

Gesehen worden zwischen Mecr mid Mecr. 

{Zu stimem Cefolge.) 
Geht, saget Iring, die Buigmideniitter 
Soil er zu Boden schlagen — keiner kbe! 
Ihr, Dietrich, RQdeger, erstOrmt den Thmm, 
Und wUrget d*rin, so lang* ein Odcm rauscht 
Blut ist der S^ins, den heut ich von Euch fordre. 

5075 f. Kricmhild. 

Und bin ich Hlr des Mitleids Stimme taub? 
Sie warcn*s, als sogar der Stein zerschmolz. 

Raupach W. i. 121. Brunhild. 

Ja, eher findest Du im rauhen Felsen 
Ein fUhlend Herz, als in der Eisenbrust. 

5101-5103. Etzcl. 

Stamm um Stamml 
Sie haben meinen ausgel5scht, sie soUen 
Auch selbst nicht fortbesteh'n. 

Raupach V. xii. 184. Dietrich. O schreckenvolle Nachtl 

Zwei glanz- und machtbegabte Konigshiuser 
Hast Du verschlungen in die Finstemiss. 

5323 f. Kriemhild. 

statt den Dolch zu rauben und zu t5dten, 
Gleichviel, ob mich, ob ihn, sein Bett beschritt. 

Raupach IV vi. 146. Chriemhild. 

Was schUtzt Dich vor der Tischgenossin Gifte? 
Was schUtzt Dich vor der Bettgenossin Dolch? 
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5308-53^0* RQdeger (begging to be released iiom his oath, urges his 
willingness to relinquish all his possessions). 

Und, wie ein Gieis, den die gewalt'ge Zeit 
Von seinem Schwerte schied, in voUer Kraft 
An einem Bettebtab die Welt durchzieh'n. 

Raupach IV. ii. 134. Chriemhild (begging to be spared a second mar* 
riage). 

Ich will Euch alles lassen. 
Was mir geblieben ist; ich will verschwinden, 
Bei fremden Menschen mich als Magd verdingeUy 
Und wenn's dem k5niglich gewohnten Leibe 
An ELraft zum harten Tagewerk gebricht, 
Mein Brot erbetteln an den Kirchenpforten.^ 

544a. Kriemhild. 

Das w&r* ein Hohn auf dieses Weltgericht ! 

Raupach V. zii. 184. Dietrich. 

ein irdisch Weltgericht. 

5456. Dietrich. 

Im Namen dessen, der am Kreuz erbllch I 

Raupach V. xii. 184. Dietrich. 

Er, der des Lebens ew*ge Kette flicht, 
Hat hier gehegt ein irdisch Weltgericht. 
Radiger. 

Und hat ein schweies Joch von uns genommen, 
Und eine bess're Zeit wird leuchtend kommen, 
Wie dort der Morgen durch die Wolken bricht 
Dietrich. 

Der Erde langcs UnglUck ist gerochen: 
Die VSlkergeissel hat der Herr zerbrochen; 
Erbarmend hat er unser Volk befieit 
Von wilder Horden schn5der Dienstbarkeit, 
Erldst vom finstem Heidenthum die Erde: 
Nun lasst uns handeln, dass es besser werde. 

These are the principal places where a similarity of idea, 
motive, or language seems worthy of mention. But it is no- 
ticeable throughout Raupach's play that he emphasizes the 
contrast between Christianity and heathendom, however 
superficially. The veneer of Christianity which we find ap- 
plied in the Nibelungenlied is more thickly distributed in the 
*'Nibelungen-Hort," but is quite as apparently a separate and 

» Cf. Nl. C. 2216. 
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distinct addition. With Raupach, it is a purely surface antag- 
onism, without real influence upon the characters. There 
is no attempt at depicting the struggle between dying heathen- 
dom and conquering Christianity, no attempt at a deep psy- 
chological study of the two beliefs in their eflFect upon their 
representatives; simply a cheap use of the words GoU, 
Himmel, heilige Jungfrau, an artificial reference to church and 
creed, an affected horror of the "Christian Burgundian" 
for the heathen Gods, and of the heathen Amazon for the 
Christian beliefs and customs. 

Chriemhild makes a vow to the heilige Jungfrau to serve 
Siegfried should he conquer the dragon,* and in begging him 
not to accept the treasure, she warns him : — 

dieser Hort 
1st eitel Heiden-, eitel Zaubergr&u'l; 

and anxiously adds: — 

Du bist doch auch ein Christ? 
to which Siegfried satisfactorily replies: — 

Ich bin ein Christ.' 
Ounther, upon landing at Isenland, piously exclaims: — 

Der Himmel schenk' ims femer GlUck und HUlfe, 
Wie er bis jetzt vor Unfall uns bewahrt. 

auU Hagvn replies: — 

Daa ist ein gut Gebet: der Himmel helfel" 

ttiuuhiUrJA women, on the other hand, appeal to the 
Uvi^ihcu UvhU fur protection and help: — 

\^^ gixviuten Gutter mdgen so es wenden I * 

Uu^vu* 4^ he jiJ^>* Brunhild in warning Gunther not to at- 
ivuvJi»^ U^ wiu hvv Kwt^i Ja n^ade to say:— 

V^^ Uvv4 iWr K6nigin; das ist kein Boden 
ksxv vui:H^« ((Uubens milde Saat.* 



\n- 



♦ iM. iii *o, "I. i. 32- * I. V. 43. • I. viiL 54. 
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In her anger against Chriemhild for her greater display and 
popularity, Brunhild angrily answers Gunther's question: — 

Wie kann Dich das erzQmen? 

Was denn soil, 
Was — bei den giossen Asen! — mich erzttmen? 

to which Gunther exclaims: — 

Du wagst die Heideng^tter noch zu nennen? 

and admonishes her: — 

Du solltest fleissiger zur Messe gehen.' 

After the quarrel scene, Gunther tries to restore peace by 
the words: — 

Lasst ab vom Hader ! kommt zum heil'gen Amte, 
Und betet drinnen um ein friedlich Herz. 

to which Brunhild makes angry reply: — 

Ich will nicht mehr zu Euem Gdttem beten.' 

Dankwart advises Gunther to believe Siegfried's oath : — 

Wenn ihn Herr Siegfrid an geweihtem Orte 
Noch einmal schw5ret auf das Sacrament.' 

Chriemhild, after intrusting to Hagen the secret of Siegfried's 
vulnerability, bids him a pious farewell with the words: — 

Der gute FUhrer Gott, geleite Dich I * 

Siegfried, with equal piety, in answer to Chriemhild's fears 
for his safety when he takes leave of her, expresses his readiness 
for death: — 

Wenn aber Gott nach Hause ruft und spricht: 

Du hast genug gespielt in meinem Garten; 

Soil ich dann greinen wie ein b6ser Bube? 

Du bist ein christlich Weib, sprichi soli ich das?' 

His dying regret is expressed in the words: — 

O h&tt' ich nie den b6sen Hort gewonnen, 
Die Zauberkappe nie I so h&tt' ich nicht 

»n.Ls9. »II.vi.84. MI. vii.88. * m. L 97. '11111103. 
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Den Giftschwamm Deines heidnisch bdsen Herzens 
Getragen in ein christlich reines Haus.^ 

Etzel's oath of vengeance to Chriemhild is: — 

Beim weissen Gott, dem Geber alles Guten I 
Beim schwarzen Gott, dem Stifter alles Unheils, 
Und bei des Himmels Geissel, meinem Schwertel' 

At the wedding feast of Etzel and Chriemhild, Brunhild scorn- 
fully hopes that Chriemhild's future sons will reconcile her 
with heathendom.* 

Gunther calls upon God in his submission to the inevitable ; 
to Etzel he says: — 

Der droben, der ein giiSssrer K5nig ist, 
Als ich und Du, hat zwischen uns gerichtet; 
Und wer darf murren wider seinen Spruch? 

and to his sister: — 

Du schienst so gut, die Hdlle schlief in Dir.* 

The final scene closes with Dietrich's expression of belief in 
the working of a higher might, and of thankfulness that the 
earth is released from heathendom. 

In a letter to Franz von Dingelstedt, March 31, i860, Hebbel 
speaks of the great mistake **of representing the mighty Die- 
trich as a dummy for whom a few pencil-strokes suffice, and 
yet intrusting him at the end with the sword of fate." ' Rau- 
pach has raised him only at the very end above his fellows, 
without giving any reason for so doing; Hebbel insists through- 
out **Kriemhilds Rache" upon Dietrich's superiority and 
supremacy. However much Hebbel excelled his predeces- 
sor in depicting the opposed forces of Christianity and hea- 
thendom, it is not at all unlikely that the idea of representing 
the contrast came from a knowledge of Raupach's method, 
which suggested to him a mode of treatment fully in accord 
with his own pronounced tendency to psychological specu- 
lation. 

»III. V. 115. 'IV. vi. 149. »V. 1.152. *V. X. 178. 'Bw. 11. 60. 
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2. FOUQUE 



Friedrich Baron de la Motte Fouqu^ was the first modem 
poet to make use of the Norse sources of the Nibelungensaga. 
"Sigurd der Schlangentddter, Ein Heldenspiel in sechs Aben- 
teuem," the first part of his trilogy, "Der Held des Nordens," 
appeared in 1808; while the two additional portions, "Sigurd's 
Rache, Ein Heldenspiel in sechs Abenteuem," and "A^uga, 
Ein Heldenspiel in drei Abenteuem," appeared, together with 
the first part, in 1810, and the first three volumes of the 
selected edition of his works, published in 1841, are devoted 
to the trilogy. 

In his twelfth year, Fouqu^ first felt the charm of the Norse 
saga-worid through Denis's translations, and from that time he 
dreamed of the work which he at last composed in the form of 
a trilogy. Meantime, he had written a dramatic scene, "Sieg- 
fried in der Schmiede," ^ for which he drew his material from 
the copy of the "gehdmter Siegfried im Heldenbuchsreime in 
8® sine anno, " owned by von der Hagcn. The Nibelungenlicd 
was not without influence upon the young poet, but it was the 
Norse literature which finaUy impelled him to serious creative 
activity. 

At the instigation of August Wilhelm Schlegel he began to 
study Icelandic, Danish, and Swedish, and as the concluding 
word to his collected works, Fouqud describes the effect pro- 
duced upon him by the study of the Icelandic literature, and 
tells his own intentions in his work of production, as well as- 
the sources which he employed. "From the contemplation. 
of those majestic northem hghts, such as the study of the Ice- 
landic language disclosed to me, and at the same time from*, 
the acquaintance with the Dam'sh and Swedish idiom, — one* 
might compare both to the magic gold-maidens who, according* 
to Homer, accompany Hephestus, the magic artist rich in old', 
secrets, for in like manner do they introduce to us that primi- 
tive, powerful Edda language which has only become climisy 
for modems, — from a contemplation which at the same time 

* Friedrich Sdikgels Emropa, 1803. 
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offers and solves enigmas, there arose within me such a deep 
reverence that the fantastic jugglery of personal invention 
was no longer to be thought of. To reproduce the portion of 
the old, wondrous days which had fallen to my share, that 
was, in respect to Siegfried — Norse Sigurd — my principal, 
indeed I may say, my whole, my only endeavor. It may be 
that as yet scarcely a poet of modem times has felt so keenly 
from his own experience what the old Greeks had in mind 
with the *ei/Ar€ti',' the 'Hereinsingen' of the apostrophized 
muse ; more keenly, certainly not one ! — If at that time I had 
seen the second part of Saemund's Edda, containing the old, 
old song dialogues between Sigurd and Brynhildur and simi- 
lar material, I should probably scarcely have dared to con- 
struct my version in the transmitted portions otherwise than 
as pure translation. But it may even be just as well now as it 
has turned out. Not until years after the completion of his 
three Sigurd poems, could their singer gain a knowledge of 
those primitive songs. Earlier than this, he could only glean 
from the Edda of Snorri Sturleson, the Nomagest-Saga, the 
Volsunga-Saga, and some information from friendly anti- 
quarians." * 

The object of Fouqu^'s trilogy, or heroic plays, as he chose 
to call them, was to represent Sigurd's ^*life, death, revenge, 
and race" in alliterative metrical forms as nearly like those 
of the old Norse poetry as would suit his age and language. 

The first play begins with the forging of Sigurd's sword from 
the shards of his father Siegmund's weapon,* and ends with 
the burning of the bodies of Brynhildur and Sigurd upon the 
same funeral pyre.* In the main, Fouqu6 follows the account 
in the Volsungasaga with far too great fidelity for dramatic 
strength, and where his own hand is visible it is in enlargement 
or character delineation which neither enlightens nor helps 
to motivate. As past occurrences, he refers to the saga account 
of Siegmund's sword- winning,* to Sigurd's choosing of a horse,'^ 
and as an event which has occurred after the smithying of the 
sword, to Sigurd's vengeance upon his father's slayers.' He 

> XII. 122 ff. » Ibid. 31. • Ibid, 13. 

* Vs. 15. * Ibid. 3. « Ibid. 17. 
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combines the two accounts of Br>Tihildur's homes with little 
less confusion than occurs in the VoJsimgasaga, making Sigurd 
first visit her in her flame-surrounded fortress, and later in 
the castle of her brother-in-law Heimer.* The Volsungasaga 
also furnishes the material (or the magic drink and the mar- 
riage of Sigurd with Gudruna,' for Sigurd's winning of Br)Ti- 
hildur in Gunnar*s form,' as well as for the quarrel at the 
river,* Sigurd^s death at Gutthorm's hand,' and Brjuhildur's 
lament, prophecy, death by her own. hand, and burning ypon 
Sigurd*s pyre»* 

The second part of the trilogy carries the story from Gu- 
druna*s castle in the woods/ to Allies vengeance on the Giuk* 
ings, and his death at the hands of Niflung and Gudnma.* 
Gunnar, Hogne, and Grimhildur find Gudruna in her lonely 
castle, and by means of the drink of forgetfulness persuade 
her to marry Atli.' Fouqu^ motivates Gunnar's desire to 
wed Gudruna to Atli by the fear that Atli will i^Tcak vengeance 
upon them for his sister Brynhildur's early death. 

The first ** Adventure" contains an incident not found in 
the Volsungasaga, the accusation against Dietrich and Gu- 
druna by Herke, Alh's mistress, and Gudruna^s justification 
through the test of boiling water.^*' The poet ascribes to the 
ensuing reconciliation between Atli and Gudruna the immediate 
cause of his invitation to Gudruna's brothers. The sending 
of the messengers, Gudruna*s attempt to warn her brothers, 
the evil dreams of the wives of Gunnar and Hogne, the hostile 
appearance of Atli^s fortress, and the slaying of the false mes- 
senger, all follow the saga.^^ 

Fouqu^ materially enlarges upon the details of the combat 
and Gudruna's part in it, as well as upon the incident with 
the children of Atli and Gudruna, to whom he gives the names 
Ortlieb *^ and Asmund/^ Fouqu^ also gives to H6gne*s son, 
Niflung, a large part in the battle; from the saga he adapts 

> Vs, JO, 33. * rm. 26. « Ibid. 27, • IM. 28, • Ibtd, 30, • Ibid. 31. 

'^ Cf. Vs. 33, where Gudnin wanders through the wood-s but finally goes to 
Denmark, where she remains for three and a half years with Thora» Hakon's 
daughter. 

■ Vs. 38. »• Gk. III. ** Nl. XXni. 1328. 

• Cf. Ibid. 33. " Ibid. 33-35' ** Vs. 38, 
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Niflung's share in the murder of Atli ^ and Gudnma's attempt 
to kill herself by drowning.* 

The third play of the trilogy contains the story of Aslauga, 
the daughter of Brynhildur and Sigurd, whom the author of 
the Volsungasaga probably invented to glorify the house of 
King Ragnar Lodbrok." Fouqu^ follows closely the Rag- 
narssaga through its first eight chapters, and omits the con- 
tents of the remaining thirteen.* From the very nature of its 
material, it bears no relation to Hebbel's play, unless in the 
one possible case of Aslauga's connection with the ravens. 

•Hebbel's only critical mention of Fouqud's work is in his 
review of Geibel's " Brunhild." • In discussing the possi- 
biUty of a dramatization of the Nibelungen saga, he compares 
Fouqu^'s real poetical talent with Raupach's undeniable ^eat- 
rical genius, and points out in a few words Fouqud's chief 
faults. While the trilogy is not lacking in single character- 
istic features, it suflFers from " that studied dignity which is 
quite as unvarying as it is unbearable, and impedes the cir- 
culation of the blood, so that the people fall dead as on the 
high Alps ; he depicts creatures who are no longer akin to us, 
because they, like the dwellers on the moon, if it had any, 
can live without air or water. . • . Fouqu^ does not moti- 
vate at all, he presents his heroes like mathematical quanti- 
ties, and when they regard death as the chief joke of existence, 
and sing battle songs while in the serpent's den, and already 
attacked by the reptiles, we are as little surprised as by a new 
assertion of the familiar proposition that twice two are four, 
but we are also quite as little touched and moved." Fouqud's 
poem has certain lyric features of the best romantic poetry, 
but it lacks all the qualities which are constituent parts of 
every true drama: Ufe, conciseness, motivation, and a sym- 

» Vs. 38. ' Vs. 39. » Cf. Vs. 27; Sk. 7. 

* The earlier editors published the Volsungasaga and Ragnarssaga together 
ao that Fouqu6 undoubtedly read this continuation of the story^ although he 
does not distinctly mention it. The first edition was by BjOmer, ** Nordiska 
K&mpadater," Stockholm, 1737, XI. and XII.; von der Hagen's edition, which 
ia based on BjOmer's text, was not published until Fouqu^ had completed 
his trilogy. 

• W. XII. 164 f. 
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pathetic nearness to the readmg and hearing public. To the 
modem reader, Fouqu^'s trilogy, with its slavish adaptation 
of material and metre, and its extensive compass, is much more 
tiresome than Raupach's once successful piece of theatrical 
machinery. 

In citing Hebbel's possible borrowings from Fouqud's play, 
several passages are referred to which have already been quoted 
under his use of Norse material. Occasionally, it is difficult 
to tell from which source Hebbel directly took the suggestion, 
but where the material is not contained in the Eddas, it seems 
probable that he drew from Fouqu^, since we find no reference 
to his knowledge of the Volsungasaga. 

Vorspid iii. describes the throwing contest between Sieg- 
fried and the Burgundians at his first appearance among them. 
Fouqu^ likewise depicts a contest between Sigurd, Gunnar, and 
H5gne immediately following Sigurd's arrival at Giuke's court. 

355-359. Ute (watching the contest). 
Nicht weiter? 
Kriemhild. 

(n&hert sick). 

Hast Du ihn zu frOh gelobt? 
Ute. 

Das ist ja nur £in Schuh I 
Kriemhild (triU hinier Ute). 

Noch immer mehr, 
Als w&r' es nur £in ZoU. . . . 
Ute. 

Urn Einen Schuh 
Dies Kind zu iiberwerfen — 
Kriemhild. 

Ist nicht viel I 
Besonders, wenn man sich dabei noch spreizt 
379-381. Ute. 

Gerenot ist auch 
Besiegt, wie Giselher. 
Kriemhild. 

£s macht zwar wieder 
Nur Einen Schuh! 
391-396. Kriemhild. 

Kdnig Gunther diftngt 
Herm Dankwart ungestUm zurttck, er will 
Sich selbst versuchen. 
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Ute. 

Und er thuf s mit Giack. 
Zwdmal so weit, als Gerenot 
Kiiemhild. 

Und dennoch 
Nicht weit genug. Du siehst, der Recke folgte 
Sogleich, und wieder fehlt der Eine Schuh. 
Fouqu^ I. 99.* Gunnar. 

Bin Fechtmeister? 
Sigurd. 

Ja, des Fechtens Meister. 
Gunnar. 

Ich m6gt's versuchen. 
H5gne. 

Lass mir Jtinger'm heut 
Den Vortritt, weil's ein blosses Scherzen silt 
Gunnar. 

Mein'twegen. 
Hdgne (einen Siein war fend). 

Thu' mir's nach, du fremder Held. 
Sigurd {lachend). 

Das? (wirft einen Stein.) 
Hdgne. 

Weiter ! Wahrlich, welter viel, als ich I 
Sigurd (zum Gefclge). 

Mess' Einer nach, wie viel. 
HQgne. 

Der ist verhext. 
Im Steinwurf that* ein Mensch es mir zuvor? 
Gunnar. 

Will ihn demtith'gen, Bruder. Grftm* dich nicht 
Ein Diener (zuriickkammend). 

Des Fremden Stein liegt um zwei Drittel weiter, 
Als der, so meines Konigs Sohn versandt. 
360. Kriemhild. 

FUr einen solchen Riesen. 
1536 f., cf. page 71. 
Cf. also 2165 fiF., 3581 flF. 

Fouqu^ follows the Volsungasaga in emphasizing the greatness 
of Sigurd's stature: — 

I. 93. Bote. 

Mehr hohen G5ttem, als den Menschen gleich. 
***** 

* References are by page to Fouquc's Ausgewihlte Wcrkc, I.-III. 
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Gross ist er, kopfshoch grdsser, edler Flirst, 
Als deine S5hne. 
I. 94. 

Von seiner Httfte klirrt ein macht'ges Schwerdt, 
Wohl sieben Spannen lang, doch scheint's an ihm 
Nicht eben l&nger als 'ne andre Wehr.^ 

489 ff., cf. page 60. 

1653 ^1 cf. page 113. 

Fouqu^ I. 141. Biynhildur (to Sigurd). 

du sei'st 
Gesprengt durch Hindarfiall's hocbgltth'nde Flamme, 
Die Wafurloga heisst bei Zaubers-Rund'gen, 
Und nur, (es lebt ein bannend Wort darin) 
Nur einem einz'gen Helden Durchzug g5nnt. 

541-543, 2884 f., cf. page 62. 

Fouqu^, like Raupach, departs from the Volsungasaga in mak- 
ing both brothers their father's murderers : — 

1.58. 

Hreidmar nahm Ring und Schatz, 
Hreidmar'n schlugen die schlimmen Elinder todt. 
615 flF., cf. page 62. 

Fouqu^ also emphasizes Sigurd's understanding of the language 
of birds: — 

L52. 

Ja, aber hier ist auch das Schwalbenpaar, 
Vor alien recht veraebmlich zu mir singend 
Ein wunderliches Lied. £s handelte 
Von mir. 

Hebbel seems to have followed Fouqu^ in making the birds 
prophesy evil to him: — 

1275 flF., 2326 flF., 2945 flF., cf. page 69 f. 

Fouqud I. 168. 

Mir sagt es mein Gemiith, und was die V5gd 
Hell aus den Lttften sangen in mein Ohr: 
Bald ihres Lebens Band zerbricht der Schmerz. 

Fouqu^ connects two ravens with Aslauga, Sigurd's daughter, 
just as Hebbel connects the ravens with Siegfried: — 

m. 112 f. Ragnar. 

sagt doch, was woU'n die beiden Vdgel, 

* Vs. 22, 26; cf. Thidr. 162, 164, 166. 
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Die wunderlichen, lauschenden Gescbdj^e, 
Dort auf des Thurmes altem Sims? 
Harmld. 

/ Die lass 

Und knapf ein All'n erfreulich Eheband 
Ragnar. 

Sie blicken so gar h&sslich klug heiab, 
Und lauera auf jedwedes Wort von mir. 
Jagt die erst fort. 
(mom wkfi mU Steinen nach dm beidm Vdgdn. Sie fliegm ehjuas koher 
•«/, und bleibm uneder siizm,) 
Ragnar. 

Zudrin^ches Geschmeiss ! 
Was so ein Thier sich zu verwundem hat, 
Und d'rein zu schau'n in Alles^ was man thut. 
Cl» Fouqu^ in. 115. 

124. Aslauga. 
Kein Mensch hat mir den Vorgang angesagt. 
Sah'st Du nicht meine V5gel? Nah' bei Euch 
Auf eines Thurm's Gesimse lau'rten sie; 
Die kundeten den ganzen Handel mir. 

Wie ging es zu, 
Das wir uns diesen Morgen, statt im Bett, 
Vnausgekleidet auf den StUhlen fanden, 
Uto /Jthne klappemd und die Lippen blau? 

Wir lutUsrn pl6tzlich eingeschlafen sein. 

Ul s\^t uns sclion begegnet? 

Nie zuvor. 

NvkiH \k\\\\ \ I>cr Greis war hier und wollte reden ! 

Nhv U ««K*^r, als hfttt' ich ihn geseh'n, 

Ww v'l hich rUttclte und mich bedrohte, 

^H\ aU'I wdni durch einen dicken Schlaf 

iS^^ V^hl vtwtopft, wiel Du nicht hSren solltest, 

Wm sIu ^v^H^hknlcn ist, wenn Du beharrst. 

\iv4MvH( th^'n allc G5tter unsichtbar 

IvHivjuy* I. vu vw The three Noms, Wurdur, Werdandi, and 
^l\vilvl, w.^liy .vU^vil \Ks^ ^ivping Brynhyldur in prophecy before 
• •^ii^i^xl 4'iSx\u .uul Aw^kt'OH her. 
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918-920, cf. page 68. 

Fouqu^ I. 66 f. Brynhildur knows Sigurd's name, origin, and 
deeds at his first appearance, and in reply to his expressed 
astonishment, says: — 

Du wQsstest nicht, dass die erhabne Kimst 
Der Weissagung, und sonst die Heimlichkeit 
In Erd' und Himmel, sie die stille Bliithe 
Der ganzen Welt, den sch5nsten Wohnort sich 
Auf dieser ganzen Welt zu suchen pflegt? 
Ich meine, scli6ner Frauen klaren Geist. 

I. 206 ff. As in the Edda and Volsungasaga, Bryn- 
hildur prophesies before she dies, 

1563-1568, cf. page 113. 
Fouqu^ I. 157. Gudmna. 

Den FafiFner und den Reigen traf sein Schwerdt, 

Ihr wunderreiches Erb' gewann er sich. 
Brynhildur. 

Prahl' nicht mit seinem dtistem Haidezug; 

Denn hSher war, ich schwdr's bei alien G5ttem 1 

Viel hSher war des kUhnen Gunnar That 

Als er durch Wafurloga zu mir ritt. 
1757. Brunhild. 

Ich ess' nicht mehr, bis Ihr den Spruch vollzieht 
1931-1935. Volker. 

Ich hdrte, dass die Kdnigin 

In Trauerkleidem geht und Trank und Speise 

Verschm&ht, sogar das Wasser. 
2064-3066. Kriemhild. 1st es wahr, 

Dass sie nicht isst und trinkt? 
Hagen. 

Sie fastet immer 

Um diese Zeit. Es ist die Nomenwoche. 
2068. Kriemhild. 

Es sind drei Tage schon ! 
Fouqu^ I. 168. Gudmna. 

Seit dreien Tagen liegt sie stumm und starr 

Im Todesschlaf.^ 

Cf. Vs. 29 : " This do I not bring to pass, to waken her, nor 
to speak with her, and many days did she drink neither mead 
nor wine." Gudrun spake: " She has now slept seven days." 

' Cf. also z6a ff. 
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X76i, 1937, cf. page 115. 
177a f. Brunhild. 

Frigga, mein Leben oder auch das seine 1 
Frigga. 

Das seine, Kind ! 
Fouqu^ I. 175. Brynhildur. 

Einer von uns Drd'n 
Muss sterben: du, ich oder Sigurd I 
182. Gunnar. 

Nun so sterb' ich selbst. 
Hast zwischen Sigurd oder mir die Wahl. 

Vs. 29. Brynhild. " And this shall be the death of Sigurd or 
of thee or of me." 

2800-2814, cf. page 73. 
2818-2822. Gunther. 

Das mild'ste Wort entlockt ihr nie ein lilchehi, 
Und hUtt' ich's Volkers frischem Liedermund 
In einer gold'nen Stunde abgefangen, 
Das h&rteste noch minder eine Thr&ne, 
Sie kennt den Schmerz und auch die Lust nicht mehr. 
2824-^826. 

Stumpf blickt sie d'rein, als w&r* ihr Blut vergraben 
Und w&rme eines Wurmes kalt GedUrm, 
Wie man's in alten M&hren h6rt. 
3814-3819. Werbel. 

Nim, es wird geflUstert, 
Dass sie in einem Grabe haus't. 
Kriemhild. 

Und doch 
Nicht todt? 
Werbel. 

Sie hat es gleich nach Dir bezogen, 
Fort in der Nacht, nach Wochen erst entdeckt, 
Und nicht mehr weg zu bringen. 

Sie — Bnmhild — 
Kriemhild. 

In Siegfrieds heil'ger Ruhestatt? 
Werbel. 

So ist's. 
3814-3819. Ms. H. Werbel (to Kriemhild). 

Man erz&hlt sich so. 
Die Kdnigin ist pl6tzlich ohne Sinne, 
Sie h5rt und sieht nicht mehr und setzt den Becher, 
Aus dem sie eben trinkt, nicht wieder ab, 
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Als w&r' er ihr am Munde festgewachsen. 
So dass die GlUte es mit Grausen seh'n. 
Fouqu^ L 158. Gudruna. 

Brynhildur ! Auf ein Wort ! — Sic achtet's nicht — 
O Schw&g'rin, h6r' doch! Mich gereut mein Trotzl — 
Umsonst. Mit langsam grossen Schritten fort 
Geht sie zur Burg, bleich, wie ein zOmendes, 
Nicht athmendeSy blutleeres Nachtgespenst 
i6a f. Gunnar. 

Festen, stanen Schlaf s 
Liegt sie noch immer fort 

***** 



H5gne. 
Gunnar. 



Erst, als sie tobte, schrie, selbst wider dich 
Die M5rderhand erhob, — wie war dir da? 



Besser, als jetzt. Sie lebte. Nun wie todt 

Liegt Yor mir das geliebte Bildniss — 
173- Brynhildur (to Sigurd, as he tries to pacify her anger, 
and declares his unchanging love for her). 

Glaubst Du, man h5rt dergleichen Wort' und bleibt 

Ein stemem kaltes Bild auf alten Grabem? 
ao2. 

(Brynhildur erhebt ein wildes Gddchter.) 
Gunnar. 

Was lachst du? — Lache nicht! — Bitt' dich, halt' ein; 

Von draussen jener unheilschwang're Laut, 

Und hier im Zimmer dein verzerrtes Antlits ! 

Denn Freude nicht, auch Sieg nicht lacht aus dir; 

Nichts weiss von deiner tollen Lustigkeit 

Das Herz in deinem Busen. 
206. Gimnar. 

Was? Bricht das grause h6hnische Get5n 

Durch deine bleichen Lippen wieder vor? ^ 

4139 ff-> cf- page 76. 

Fouqu^ n. 116. Ortlieb. Den warfen sie alsbald 

In die grau'nvolie SchlangenhdhP hinab. 
117. Ja, in die Schlangenh6hle. 

Da h&lf mal das GewUrm ein gutes Mahl. 
Sonst, heisst es, w&r* es noch verschmachtet gar. 
Gudruna. 

Da, wo die Molch', und Nattem lauem — Er I — 

» Cf . Vs. 39, 3a 
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Asmund. 

Glaub's nur; idi sah, wie man hinab ilin stiess, 
Vemahm tiefber des Dradienvolk's Gezisch. 

Cf. laa 

xa4 !. Gunnar. 

Wie klirrt die Angd dumpf im Wiederhall 1 

Eins-Zweimal! Weithin dr5hnt die alte Graft 

HoTch ! Und die alten Schlangen wachen auf . 

Mit tausendfacber Regung wirrt sich's los, 

In Rlumpen scbeuslich erst, nun scheuslicber 

In vielgelenk'ger, windender Entwick'lung I 

Der Eine dort bebt seinen rotben Kamm 

Lang (iber's andre Dracbenvolk bervor — 

Hu, wie im Racben rascb die Zung* ibm spielt — 

Er will auf micb — ibn bungert sebr nacb mir — 

Nur sitst er mit dem scbuppig langen Scbweif 

Nocb awiscben and'ren Ungebeuera fest 

Er ist sebr grftulicb — gr&ulicber nocb der, 

Der unbebolfen in der Mitte liegt. 

Icb glaub\ man beisst soldi Untbier einen Molcb. 

*S bat nocb nicbt ausgescblafen — blinzt die Augen • 

Was? Trilum' icb, oder ist es gar ein Menscb? 

Nein, nur den Spott des Menscbenangesicbts 

TrUgt er auf seiner Larve. — Wie er gabnt! 

Nun w&lzt er seinen dicken Leib bervor. 

Der Lange kr&uselt sicb ibm nacb — O, mirl 

Tod ist nur Spiel, docb H6lle dies Entzetzen I 

43<^43i6- Volker. 

In Str5men rinnt das Blut, und wie's crstarrt, 
Verdunkelt sicb das Gold, um das es floss, 
Und strablt in bellerm Scbein. 



Hagen. 
Volker. 



Ho, bo I Das Gold! 



Schon ist es roth und immer rOther wird's 
Mit jedem Mord. Auf, auf, was schont ibr Eucb? 
Erst, wcnn kein Einz'ger mebr am Leben ist, 
Erhftlt's den recbten Glanz, der Ictzte Tropfen 
Ist n6thig, wie der erste. 

Fouqu^ I. 2IO. Brynhildur. 

Denn Blut auf Gold erschafft gar kecken Scbein. 
Blut ist ja lebend Gold, und Gold — Ibr Kinder — 
Ist ja hellgl&nzend, sch6ngelautert Blut 

4320-4322, 4324-4326, 4334-4336, cf. page 78. 

Fouqu^ I. 58. 

Andwar verflucbt' ibn, den Ring; 
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Fort reiss' deinen Herrn, 
Reiss'y Ring, deinen Herm, wer er sei auch^ 
Rasch fort in Verderb 1 
213. Brynhildur. 

Du siehst vor all' der Goldesblendung nicht 
Den schwarzen Fluch, der grau'nvoll d'rttber bin 
Die n&cht'gen FlUgel dehnt — £s reisst eucb abwHrts 
In tb5riger Bet&ubung. 

4399 ^'f cf- page 80. 
Fouqu^ I. 58. 

Ellang Andwar's des Ellugen, 

Bitten gar kl&^ich: 

Lass mir den einen, feinen Ring! 

Der schafift mir neuen Schatz. 
4562-4565. Dietrich. 

Die Andem aber haben 

Den Hort, tun den sie doch soviel gewagt, 

Die Nacht vor ihrer Fahrt bei Fackelschein 

Auf Nimmerwiederseh'n im Rhein versenkt 
Fouqu^ n. 84-^. Am Rheinufer. 
85. Gunnar. 

Mach' mich doch nicht betrUbter, ab ich bin. 

Mir kommt ohn'hin schon Alles traurig vor. 

Zum Beispiel als bewahrten wir den Schatz 

Hier in des Rheines dunkeltiefer Fluth, 

Um nimmermehr ihn wieder anzuschau'n. 

Both poets place the burying of the hoard immediately before 
the departure of the Burgundians for Etzel's court. 

4575-4585, cf. page 77. 

Fouqu^ II. 178. Niflung, Hogne's son, describes the death of 

the Huns : — 

Ich sah vom nahen Fels 
Durch die vielfach gewdlbten Bogenfenster. 
Erst merkten sie der Flamme Wachsen nicht. 
Die Zechenden, und sangen kecken Muth's 
Von Atli's Thaten manch ein preisend Lied, 
So dass es fast beweglich war, zu schau'n 
In solcher Lust so hiilfelose Opfer, 
Dann, ab der Ranch durch ihre Skle drang. 
In dem Geleit hellsprilh'nder Feuerfunken, — 
Da fuhr'n sie auf, und nach den Thoren hin, — 
Zu spftt. Hell brannten schon die ficht'nen Pforten, 
Die Bracken aber tiefe Gittben hell, 
Und mehr und mehr susammen brach der Bau. 
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Am Fenster, angstverzerrten Angesichts, 

Schon von dcr Gluth versengt, drSlngten sich Viclc — 

Umsonst. £s bot die schroffe Tiefe nicht 

Dcs Ausweg's dar. — In der Verzweiflung d'rauf 

Stellten sie in der Halle Mitten sich, 

In einen furchbar'n Kreis allsammt vereint, 

Und Einer warf sich in des Andem Schwerdt 

So fielen sie, der Angst des Flammentod's 

Entrissen. 

4653-4655, d. page 123. 

Fouqud I. 191. Guttorm. 

wenn gleich damach 
Der Mond aufgeht roth Uber'n Bergwald her, 
Und Nachtgespenster auf Gewitterwolken 
Durchreiten das schweflichte Himmelszelt. — 
« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Blutig und gUlden scheint der Mond I Gut Zeichen 
Fttrmichl 

3. GEIBEL 

Emanuel Geibel and Hebbel were at work upon their 
Nibelungenen dramas at the same time, although Geibel's 
"Brunhild" appeared five years earlier, in 1857. We have the 
authority of Kulke for the following anecdote: Hebbel, in the 
course of a conversation with Hanslick, said that he was con- 
templating a dramatic rendering of the Nibelungen. Upon 
hearing this, Hanslick exclaimed: "So the ill-luck has come," 
and, in explanation, added that he had recently visited Geibel 
in Munich, and that the latter had told him that he was writ- 
ing a dramatic work on the Nibelungen, but had enjoined upon 
him the greatest secrecy lest Hebbel should learn of it, for 
Hebbel was capable and would take the matter in hand him- 
self. "Well," added Hanslick, "I have not abused Geibel's 
confidence, but if ill luck is to come, it cannot be prevented." * 

In 1852, while in Munich, Hebbel had made GeibePs ac- 
quaintance, though the relations between them never grew to 
be cordial. At this time Hebbel expressed to his wife his sur- 
prise at GeibePs modesty, in declaring him Germany's only 
dramatic poet.* But his usual tone in speaking of Geibel as a 

» Kulke, 56 f. > Nachl. I. 387; of. II. 126 f. 
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lyric poet was one of contempt. He calls him a poet of many 
editions and describes at length the methods by which he ar- 
ranged to give the impression of great popularity.* 

GeibeFs play only aims to deal with that part of the saga 
which contains the love problem of Bmnhild and Siegfried. 
He omits Dank wart, Rumolt, Gemot (who is away)> Ute 
(who has died during the previous year), and aU of the new 
characters In the second part of the Nibelimgenlied ; he adds 
Hunoldp a warrior, who is mentioned in the Nibelungenlied 
as chamberlain to the Burgundian kings, and, as inventions of 
his own, Sigrun, a priestess in Brunhild's following, and 
Gerda, Chriemhild's playfellow. The drama deals with the 
events from the morning following the double wedding to the 
death of Siegfried, and covers a space of six days. In scope 
it thus includes less than ten cantos of the Nibelungenlied, 
The entire action is based upon purely human motives, with 
a background of heathen beliefs and customs. The deceit in 
the wooing was accomplished by the exchange of armor while 
Siegfried was supposed to be away on a bear-hunt. Siegfried's 
second assistance is given with great readiness, although it is 
first proposed by Gunther: — 

Flir mich der Kampf, fiir Dich des Kampfes Fmcht; 

and Gunther agrees to lead him when the moon is low. 

After the second combat, Brunhild chafes against the shame 
and woe of loving one man and belonging to the other. Chance 
had cast the dragon-slayer on her coast, and after his departure 
Sigrun had told that he alone should conquer her. With such 
thoughts of anger and despair in her heart, Brunhild finds Sieg- 
fried and Chriemhild, when the latter is in tears because Sieg- 
fried will not explain his absence the night before. Incensed 
at Brunhild's scornful attitude towards Chriemhild, Siegfried 
is ready to tell the secret of the wooing» but Brunhild has noted 
the tears which seem to her to betoken unhappioess, and she 
becomes more and more convinced that Siegfried really loves 
her, in spite of the fact that he is married to Chriemhild ; — 

^ Cf. Kulke 56; Tgb. IV. 5491; Bw. IL 115; Nachl. II. ap; W. YI. 353: 
Attf eiaen viel gcdruckten Lyricus; VII. 344. 
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The feast of ibe solstke* wMi ks attcnduit heathen rites, 
furnishes the occaaon for the quantl before the temple. As 
Chriesnhikl moves fomrcL Brunhild bkk her r^ieat and 
opens a veritable fishwiie*s quarrel^ in wfaidi Chriemhild is 
practkaUy fonctd to dbdose the fatal secret. Brunhild broods 
over her phns of vengeance and announces to Gunther and 
Hagen* ^^Siegfried muss slerbexu"^ Gunthn's i^^positicm is 
firm until Brunhild shows her love for Siegfried and her scorn 
for her husband. The scene d Siegfiried^s deadi is unpor- 
trayed» except for S^grun'ls prophetic doud-reading, which 
reaches the time of the murder just as Giselher breathlessly 
aimounces the deed* though ignoraudt of the haixl that a»n- 
mitted it. Brunhild^s ve h ement scorn soon gives way to pas* 
sionate lament : — 

i^ wttule^ was i^ diat^ imd nmsst* 

£s deaaoch tbiML . . . 

dksea Maan bab* idi 

Geliebl! Voa .Aaft^iha» nod ketnensoast! 

As she stabs her$etf» Signm darUv pictuies the working out 
of Chriemhild*s rvN-eoge in a prophetic warning of future de- 
struction^ which she closes with an adaption from the final 
words of the Nibclun^^imot: — 

WehtiberEudi! 
Da$ i$t der Xibehio^^ Xo( und Ualergangl 

Hebbcl took an early opjx>rtunity to criticise Geibel's play. 
Act 1\\> scenes ii. and iii., which lead up to Siegfried's death, 
had apiXNirevl in 1856, in the Jakrtmck Dtulscher BeUdnstik, 
with the ticjit s^xne fn>m Hebbd^s Prologue, and Hebbel had 
found iu\ly ridicule for them as the bungling product of a 
l^rase-nuuigtT.* In a letter to Gutikow, February 11, 1858, 
he expresses his ci\ntemptuous disapproN-al of Geibel's lyrical 
drama, and divlan^ that he will concern himself as little with 
him as iu\e ilws with tlies in serious warfeue. He is thinking 
wXf of the **nest in which he rei>rcscnts his chief cock."^ 
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In the same year, Hebbel wrote to Kuh his indecision as to 
whether he should finish his **NibeIungen" or "Demetrius," 
and he declared that Geibel had not shattered hira with his 
*' Brunhild/' although he could not but admire the magnifi- 
cent manner in which he had exercised his rights as poet, and 
marvel at seeing that the old poem, with its grim heroes, only 
existed for him as a thousand-year-old oak for a maker 
of fancy articles, w^ho has secured it for himself at a bar- 
gain,* 

In the Leipziger lUustrierte Zeitung, May 15, 1858, appeared 
his first published word on the work.' He notes that Geibel 
broke absolutely with the myth, and threw overboard every- 
thing reminding of it* But he finds the manoeuvre unsuc* 
cessful, for, though the magic cap and the dragon are put aside, 
Brunhild is left behind with her gigantic strength, and she 
conducts herself like a whale that is among flowers and but- 
terflies, while it should be playing with the seals and the sharks. 
This manner of dealing with the old saga is directly opposed 
to HebbePs point of view. For him the peculiarity of its charm 
lies in the mingling of the mar\^ellous and the purely human. 
And if one wants to lower this bloody fable to the court history 
from which it may readily have been developed, why use the 
names at all? Thus one cannot think of Hagen complaining 
that he has been deposed and comparing himself to an old 
dog, although one would sympathize with a dismissed court 
marshal who had a similar grievance, Hebbel concludes his 
criticism with the following words: "The piece is therefore 
to be designated as an absolute failure, so long as it is regarded 
as the third noteworthy attempt to raise the magic gold of the 
Nibelungen hoard; but otherwise it is in no way inferior to 
the poet*s Konig Roderich, and is just as rich in graceful 
thoughts, tender fancies, and charmingly finished pictures. 
The statement is not necessary that with such a blunder in the 
material as a whole, absolutely no conclusion is reached for the 
literarj^ question," 

In February, 1858, Hebbel sent to Gutzkow the epigram, 
**Einsprache aus Miinchen," but recalled it two days latei 



* Bw. IL ia6. 



» W, XII. 164-167. 
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in t\i\)cr IM to jq>p«u' ^ thcN;^ lie had written it in spite. 
It >N^)i$ not {HiMishcd until 1^3.^ 

A$ An ACtwU «wxw ot Hcbbd^s nwk. Gcibd's "Brunhild" 
i$ of no n!>jd imponaoK^. In the nist place, Hebbd had com- 
l*Mt\l ' IVr sckvnte Sks*ried" and -S^frieds Tod" eariy 
in the >x\dtr in whkh ** Brunhild** was published, and there is 
no mi:^>n to suppost^ that he knew moie than the two scenes 
of Act 1\\ heioir that time. Then, too, Geibd, like Raupach, 
had dc4lt too harsUy with his^ material, and unlike Raupach, 
he had not written a staj^ pla>\ though Geibd's popularity 
caused the pieoc^ to ha\x^ a certain theatrical success which, 
at least in Dresden and Munich, »ems to have temporarily 
prewnled the success of Hebbd^s trilogy-' The very few pas- 
sages which might indicate a borrowing are the fcdbwing: — 

9795 f. Guntber. 

MctnW'eib! Jairdhl! Se tst so wdt mdn Weib, 

Ab sie mir wrhit, cin anderes m nehmcn. 
aSjif. 

Du ma^ Dich f reuen, Geienot, Dir ist 

Die Krone der Buifsundea schoa gnriss. 
Geibd IV. I 69} 

Ein heiter GKick ennut* icfa nie voo Qir. 
2800-1803, cf. ptge 73. 
Geibei IV. ii. 72. HagtD. 

Erst heut aus dieser Starriieit fuhr sie auf 

Und rief nach Wein, und sog aus defem Becfaer 

Den Tnink mit blekhcn Lippen duisdg ein. 
3119-3121. Ute. 

Wenn Dich als Kind im Ttaum 

Das wOde Einhorn jagte, oder auch 

Dcr Vogel Greif erschreckte. 
Geibei II. i. 21 f. Brunhild. 

Stoltz und unantastbar 

In meines Wesens BlQte ftihlt' ich mich, 

Dem Einhom gleich, das kOhn den J&ger h5hnt. 
4480-4490. Hagen. 

Er h&tt' mich auch wohl nicht geliebt, wenn ich 

Erschienen w&re in den Niederlanden, 

» Orion I. 6^ 463; W. VI. 452; cf. Bw. II. 126 f. 
' Cf. Bw. I. 444, 457; H. 514, 524, 597; Nachl. II. 275. 
» References arc by act, scene, and page to Geibel's Gesammelte Wcrke, 
Dritte Auflage. 
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Wie er in Worms bei uns, mit einer Hand, 
Die alle uns're Ehren spielend pflQckte, 
Und einem Blick, der sprach: Ich mag sie nichtl 
Trag einen Strauss, in dem das kleinste Blatt 
An Todeswunden mahnt, mid der Dich mehr 
Des Blutes kostet, als Dein ganzer Leib 
Auf einmal in sich fasst, mid lass ihn Dir 
Nicht bloss entreissen, nein, mit FQssen treten, 
Dann ktisse Deinen Feind, wenn Du's vermagst 
Geibel II. iv. 34. Giselher. 

Der Ruf des Volks verkiindet's dir: dein Siegfried. 
£r zwang sie alle nieder in den Sand, 
Zuletzt auch Hagen, den ich kamn im Leben 
So furchtbar sah, so wuterfiillt wie heut 
Das war ein Schauspiel, wie die beiden rangen 1 
Der eine grimmig keuchend, blutigrot 
Das Aug* mnlaufen, doch der andre selbst 
Im h5chsten Kampfstmm heiter noch mid sch5n. 
Da ward mir's klar erst, was jUngst Siegfried meinte, 
Als er im Scherz mit Hagen sich vergiich, 
Ihm hilft der Erdgeist, sprach er, mir die Sonne. 
V. 37 f. Siegfried. 
Nmi, diesmal ward mir's schwer genug gemacht 
Der Hagen ist ein stmmgewalt'ger Fechter; 
Das Schwert gehorcht ihm wie ein died des Leibs. 
Und wie er ficht, so ringt er; seine Sehnen 
Sind biegsam Erz. — Fast thut mir's leid van ihn; 
£r ging ergrimmt mid ohne Gruss davon. 
Giselher. 

Man sah's ihm an, er hatt' auf Sieg gehofft 
» » » » » 

Siegfried. 

Geh, Schwager, nimm den Speer und bring ihn Hagen 
Und sag, ich bkt', er mdcht ihn nicht verschm&hn; 
Die Starke Waffe zieme ganz dem Arm, 
Der mir's so schwer gemacht, sie zu gewinnen. 

4545 f. Dietrich. 

Mir schien sie immer eine Kohle, 

Die frischen Windes in der Asche harrt.^ 

Geibel IV. L 70. Gunther. 

Wahriich, sehn die Weiber 
Uns so verbunden, sie besinnen sich 
Und wie ein Funk* in Aschen stirbt der Zwist 

5069-5072, cf. page 97. 

* This, however, is a favorite figure with Hebbd; cf. Nn. 1034 f., 4080 t 
Bw. U. 306. 
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Gdbel m. vii. 6a. Chriemhild. 

Einen Spiegel zeig* Ich dir, 
Dass du die eignen K5mgsehren drin beschau'n 
Und daniiy dem Basilisken gleich, zerbersten magst 

5284-5288, cf. page 96. 

Gdbel m. vii. 62. Brunhild. 

Und stdhnst du wie ein blutend Reh um Gnade nun? 

Scarcely even in minor suggestions can Hebbel be shown to 
have borrowed from Geibel's play, which sacrifices the whole 
for a small part, a mode of procedure in direct opposition to 
Hebbel's attitude. Hebbel alone of these three playwrights 
WSLS concerned for a truthful rendering of the whole saga, as 
it is contained in the Nibelungenlied. Raupach sacrificed to 
the footlights, to startling effects; Geibel to beauty, to an in- 
tensifying and deepening of one psychological problem, rather 
than to a representation and motivation of the whole problem. 
Both Raupach and Geibel trivialize in their efforts to humanize ; 
they take away the grandeur of the old heroic figures and leave 
us substitutes imworthy the names they bear. 



4. WAGNEE 

Richard Wagner was drawn to the Nibelungen saga as a 
subject for his musical drama through studies which centred 
about the person of Frederick Barbarossa. These studies 
led him to cast aside the possibility of making the German 
emperor the hero of a great opera, but caused him to see the 
significance and importance of the story of the hoard, and to 
believe in its historical relation to the great Prankish kingdom. 
In 1848, he set down the results of these studies in his essay, 
"Die Wibelungen. Weltgeschichte aus der Sage," ^ and in 
the same year he wrote his plan for a drama from the Nibe- 
lungen myth.* 

Wagner was arriving at an attitude of conscious critical 

* Ges. Schriften, II. 151-199. 

' " Der Nibelungen-Mythus, als Entwurf zu einem Drama," Ges. Schriften, 
II. aoi-ai4; cf. " Eine Mittheilung an meine Freunde," 1851, Ges. Schriften, 
IV. 285-418. 
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clarity towards his art, and Siegfried appealed to him as the 
purely human hero who was a fitting subject for the musical 
drama, while he cast aside Frederick as the historically formal 
hero unsuitable to be an exponent of the new theory which he 
had formed. Between the first plan of 1848, and the actual 
writing of the text for his great tetralog)% Wagner reached final 
certainty as to the theory and philosophy of his dramatic com- 
position; and he expressed his views on the subjects of **Art 
and Revolution/* **The Art Work of the Future/* and "Opera 
and Drama/* * before he gave to the worid his second concep- 
tion of the dramatic possibilities of the Nibelungen saga. *^ He 
had consciously discovered the fundamental law of the word- 
tonc-drama." A comparison of his two conceptions shows the 
change brought about by his advancing clearness of ideals 
and of purpose* Music he felt to be the mother of the drama, 
which is to join and unify all other arts ; only through a com- 
plete union of music and drama can the action gain freedom; 
that is, release from all necessity of appealing to abstract 
reflection. 

The problem which Wagner had set himself to solve was: 
What is the suitable material for the tone-drama, and how is 
it to be embodied in the language of speech and of music? A 
few thoughts from his own writings on these subjects serve 
best to show his critical conclusions in regard to his art. **A 
subject which is only comprehensible to the intellect, can also 
only be communicated by the language of words ; but the more 
it grows into a moment of feeling the more decidedly does it 
need a form of expression which only the language of tone can 
reach in necessary fulness. According to this, the contents 
of that which the word- tone poet has to express is determined 
entirely of itself: It is the Purely Human, freed from all con- 
vention/' "The highest conceivable effort of the poet is to 
take the myth, the product of the clearest perceptions of the 
human race, adapt it to the circumstances of our present lives, 
and place it intelligently before us in the drama." 

The motives, the action, in the ideal tone-drama of Wagner's 
conscious purposes were to be within, were to be an outgrowth 
* Written respectively in 1849, ^851, 1851; G«. Schriften, III. 
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of the feeling; and so the second plan, while retaining the gen- 
eral course of events of the earlier sketch, entirely changes the 
whole causality and the motivation of the drama. Wagner 
no longer simply attempts to dramatize the Nibelungen saga 
as the Norse sources relate it; he places the conflict in Wotan's 
soul, and the external signs of the conflict are brought out by 
the curse of love which Wagner himself calls the formative 
motive up to Siegfried's death. The conflict is between the 
striving for power, and the longing for love in Wotan. ''All 
combats among men are only reflexes of his own soul struggles, 
as is also the participation of superhuman beings in these 
combats." 

Although Wagner insisted upon his right to consideration 
as a poet, yet from the very nature of the complex structure of 
his music-drama, from the character of his aims and purposes 
in his conscious composition, the work cannot be judged from 
the same standpoint as any other modem treatment of the 
saga, and no discussion of Wagner purely with reference to the 
text, or solely from the point of view of the music, can be any 
more adequate or satisfying than would be a stage production 
of the alliterative dialogue as a play, or an orchestral rendering 
of the entire musical score without the accompanying words 
and action. 

The object of this short discussion of Wagner's text is to 
show the difference in the attitude of Wagner and Hebbel 
towards the saga, and in their treatment of it as dramatic 
material, and to point out the few hints and suggestions which 
Hebbel may have taken from Wagner's version. For although 
the **Ring of the Nibelung" was not published until 1863, 
the year of Hebbel's death, it was printed by Wagner, in a 
small edition for friends, in 1853, and became known to the 
literary and musical world. Hebbel's intimate relations with 
Liszt and the Princess Wittgenstein, which date from June 
1858, when Hebbel had laid aside the composition of the 
"Nibelungen" after completing ** Siegfrieds Tod," would, in 
any case, bear out the supposition that Hebbel knew the play. 
But Hebbel himself gives evidence of knowing Wagner's work. 
The overharsh criticism which he utters against it in a letter 
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to Julius Campe, must be largely attributed to the entirely 
different point of view with which Wagner and Hebbel began 
their undertakings, and to the fact that Hebbel never knew in 
its entirety the music which was to glorify, and intensify, and 
expound the hnes and the characters. This letter, written 
while Hebbel was correcting the proof-sheets of his own Nibe- 
lungen trilogy, contains his only criticism of Wagner^s version : 
**.\nd with all the modesty which the greatness of the task 
engenders, we will look doii^Ti with a smile on GcibePs march- 
pane and Richard Wagner's crippled piece, however much the 
factions will bestir themselves for them, for these people have 
not an idea of the subject, and treat the gods' swine, Sarinmer, 
that fills the gods in Walhalla without dying from it, like a 
quite ordinary sow." * Another letter to Campe, written Au- 
gust lo, 1862, relates an incident which occurred at the home of 
Frau von Biilow, in Berlin, when he met a certain Herr Klein, 
who at once greeted him with the words : *' Do you know the 
Nibelungen of Richard Wagner? That you must admire, I 
say you must; that brings one to the point of falling on one's 
knees and kissing his feet." Whereupon Hebbel answered: 
** You are not the man to prescribe to me what I shall admire,*' 
and turned his back on him,^ 

But Hebbel found much to interest him in Wagner's theories 
regarding opera and drama, although he did not accept his 
principles as a whole. Hebbel himself had considered the 
possibility of a union of opera and drama in special instances, 
and always when at work at his ** Moloch" he had thought of 
it in connection with music' He agrees absolutely with Wagner 
in regarding mythological subjects as most suitable for the 
opera,* and feels that Schumann would have done better in 
his opera, ** Genoveva," if he had used the popular tradition 
as source rather than the dramas of himself and Tieck.* Heb- 
bel claims, however, that music can only express the general, 
not the particular, and supports his idea by supposing an imagi- 



» Nachl. ri, 305; cf. Tgb. IV. 6336. 

' Nachl. II. 349; cf. also 309, and W. X. 517 f., Aus Wien und Oesteireicbp 
Orhj^ February, 1863, ** On the Valkyrie Ride/* 

» Bw. I. 4". * Tgb. IV. 6099. • Bw. II. 476. 
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nary performance of a Beethoven symphony, the audience for 
which should consist entirely of musicians; each hearer, he 
declares, would carry away a different impression of the course 
of ideas in the music.^ He objects to a comparison of himself 
with Wagner, in that he, Hebbel, had no intention of preaching 
a new gospel, but only wanted to restore to its right the old 
gospel drawn from Sophocles and Shakespere. Wagner, on 
the other hand, had hatched out an art theory in absolute oppo- 
sition to the great past, a theory which annihilated the very 
being of art itself, and without question was only to hide its 
own deficiency, its lack of melody.* 

Yet after hearing "Lohengrin," in Vienna, Hebbel readily 
agreed that its success was doubtless a lasting one, and called 
the text one of the most excellent, if one regarded it from the 
standpoint of the music, but declared that the problem of the 
drama begins where the text stops, in the details, in every verse, 
as well as in the whole, in the composite organism.* Hebbel 
thus distinctly disagreed with Lizst, who regarded Wagner's 
texts as capable of vying with the drama. They are related 
to the drama, in Hebbel's opinion, as the general to the partic- 
ular, and if it were otherwise, they would not admit of music* 
The poetically dramatic climax coincides with the musical 
climax only in the rarest cases, and the object of the poet writ- 
ing for music must be to let all the moments of feeling have 
their full value.* For the rest, Hebbel strongly believes in the 
close relation of the arts, all are only different offshoots of one 
and the same primal force; he himself always hears music 
from some unfathomable poetical source, whenever he is at 
work on an important scene.* 

Wagner expressed himself as anxious to see Hebbel's " Nibe- 
lungen," ' but when he became acquainted with the work, 
he passed it over with few and slighting words of criticism. 
In his article, "Uber Schauspieler und Sanger," he calls the 
trilogy a "composite piece" which "immediately gives us the 

* Tgb. III. 5 163. 

' Nachl. II. 248; cf. Bremer SonrUagsblatt, 1862, article on Hebbel by Adolph 
Strodtmann. 

» Bw. II. 529 f., 532. 

* Ibid. 470. » Ibid. 476. • Ibid. 470. » Ibid, 541. 
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impression of a parody on the Nibelungenlicd, about in the 
manner of Blumauer's travesty of the Mneid, Here the modem 
man of letters seems manifestly mocking what he considers the 
grotesqueness of the mediaeval poem by ridiculous exagger- 
ations: his heroes go behind the wings, there perform some 
monstrous deed of heroism, and return to the stage to tell us 
all about it in much the same depreciator)' tone as Baron \^n 
Miinchhausen upon his exploits. As all his dramatis personiE 
adopt a similar tone, and thus are really mocking one another, 
it is ob\dous that these speeches and narratives are merely 
directed to the aodience, as if each hero wished to let it know 
that the whole thing was after all a mere paltry thing, thereby 
meaning not only the Nibelungen, but the German theatre 
itself. And in reality, the whole method of procedure of our 
* modems' in regard to the heroic saga and the theatre as well, 
should, according to this, be regarded as a farcical attempt, 
an attempt which neither the well-bred poet nor the actor he 
has in mind could satirize pronouncedly enough in the exer- 
cise of their respective arts. . . . Never does the poet cease 
to stmt as world-saga and get himself displayed as such by his 
comedians, into whose mouth he drops the deepest-going 
comments in the very midst of the action." * Thus Wagner 
was as little in sympathy with Hcbbers attempt to place the 
story of the Nibclungcnlied before the public as a dramatic 
unit as was Hebbel with Wagner's endeavors to join the Norse 
sagas of the gods with that of the gold and its winners, and 
to give to them a philosophical basis of modem thought. 

In selecting and dealing with his sources, Wagner sought 
to bring the saga elements back to their original mythical basis, 
and unite them into a dramatic whole; yet his creative fancy 
often adds absolutely new features and forms scenes and char- 
acters which are entirely Wagner's inventions on the basis of 
the saga material. In certain cases, his text sets forth the origi- 
nal, true significance of a person or a belief. Thus, Hagen is 
the son of an elf; thus, the gold is originally from the Rhine.* 

* Gts, Schriften, IX. 189-374, Ellis translation, V. 

^ For a discussion of the two conc;;ptions and a detailed compariaoR, cL 
Nietszche, Werke 1., and Chamberiftin, ^ Das Drama Richard Wagneis.^* 
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Wagner saw the drama in the Nibelungenlied, and regarded 
the epic as composed of a series of fragments of lost Nibdimgen 
songs which were pieced together in Hohenstaufen times. 
"Song existed among the people," he says, "as a bodily enacted 
art work, aided by voice and gesture. These epic-lyrical 
performances form an immistakable middle stage between the 
genuine older lyric and tragedy, and are the normal point of 
transition from the one to the other." ^ But the story as con- 
tained in the Nibelungenlied was too imbued with the pomp and 
pageantry of the Middle Ages, too surrounded by modem no- 
tions and sentiments, too modified by the surface influence of 
Christianity, to offer the simplicity of material which Wagner 
felt was necessary for the pure music-drama. In his "Mit- 
theilung an meine Freunde," * he tells of his attraction for the 
Sigurd of the Norse versions. Since his return to Germany 
from Paris, his favorite study had been ancient German lore, 
which took him back step by step into deeper regions of antiq- 
uity, "where at last to my dehght, and truly in the utmost 
reaches of all time, I was to light upon the fair young form of 
Man in all the freshness of his force." The splendid type of 
Siegfried had long attracted him when he had come to see it 
in the purest human shape, set free from every later wrapping. 
And now he first saw the possibility which had not occurred 
to him when he only knew him from the Nibelungenlied. In 
Siegfried he saw the Human Being in the most natural, and 
the blithest fulness of his physical life, and this elemental hero, 
this "man become God," the hero whose soul is "free from 
every guile and glad with love," who is "without flaw and 
covetousness," he sought to incorporate in his music-drama. 

No one source offered the necessary material for Wagner's 
project, and he borrowed and pieced at will, though always 
with the view to a composite, unified whole, and to the work- 
ing out of the fundamental principle which he had invented as 
a basis. He studied the material from all available sources 
before he attempted to write, and there is not one of the older 
versions of the saga which he did not make use of to some extent. 

* "Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft," Gcs. Schriften III. 
> Ges. Schriften IV., Ellis I. 
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Wagner knew Ettmiiller's translation of the songs of the 
Edda concerning the Nibelungen, which appeared in 1837, 
and Simrock's translation of both the Eddas which was pub- 
lished two years before Wagner printed his drama. From the 
Eddas he drew the material w^hich led him to combine the sagas 
of the gods and the heroes, and make the fate of Siegfried a 
causal part of the great world-fate. **Rheingold** is based 
upon a combination of the saga concerning the ring and hoard 
which is told in the Skildskaparmdl/ the saga concerning the 
building of the gods* stronghold contained in the Gylfagin* 
ning and Regensm<51, and the saga of Loki and the golden 
apples of Idun, which is hinted at in the Gylfaginning and 
told in the BragaroetSur. The Norse gods are given German 
names. Thus we have Wotan, Donner, and Logc; Wotan as 
the All-Father» Donner as the storm-god, and Loge as the fire- 
god. Froh is the Norse Freyr; Fricka the Noree Frigg; 
Freia, a combination of Freyja and Idun; and Erda a combi- 
nation of the e^rth-goddcss J<;>rd (of whom no saga is extant), 
and the Norse Wala of the V^losp^' The names of Gutrune, 
and of Grimhild, who is only mentioned, are from the Norse 
versions. 

"Die Walkare," while mainly free poetic invention, ba^ed 
upon the Volsungasaga, has several suggestions from the 
Edda. The names of the Valkyries are invented, except that 
of Siegrune, who is mentioned in Helgkavi|?a Hundingsbana I,, 
as protecting Hclgi in battle* The Sigrdrffom^l, in connection 
with the Volsungasaga, furnishes material for Brunhild's magic 
slecpf the surrounding flames, and the motive that only the 
fearless hero shall make his way through them* In the Edda, 
too, Frigg and Odin contend about their favorites, as in the 
old saga of the naming of the Langobardians. Fricka*s span 
of rams is a combination and confusion of the attributes of other 
gods and goddesses. Thor rides with goats, Freyja in a car 
drawn by cats. 

The third opera, ** Siegfried,** is based more largely upon the 
songs of the Edda, particularly Fdfnesm^L Sigrdrifom<JI, Vaf- 
J>nif>nesm9l, V9I0SP9, and Baldrsdraumar. In the first three of 
' C. 39-43. » Vsp. 2^ Ls. 
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these songs are told the narratives of the slaying of Fafnir and 
Regin (Mimi), the winmng of the hoard, the warning and ad- 
vice of the birds, the vi^aking of Brunhild, and her betrothal 
with Sigurd, which form the main outline of the story in '* Sieg- 
fried." The contest of knowledge in Act I., between Wotan 
and Mirm, where each pledges his head as a wager, is su^^- 
gcsted by the incident about which the song Vafi)ni]?nesm(>l 
centres. Odin, tinder the name of Gangrdfjr (Wanderer), 
enters into a similar contest with the giant Vaf]?ni}^ner.' In 
V9I0SP9, wc have the wise Wala who foretells future events 
and the fate of gods and men; in Baldrsdraumar, as in ** Sieg- 
fried/' Oden wakens the Wala, in order to question hen 
Wagner makes an absolute distinction between Norn and Wala, 
which is not to be found in the Edda. The Ragnarok, which 
Wotan fears, and to avoid which he questions Erda, is de- 
scribed in the V^losp^ and in Gylfaginning* 

For the title of the fourth opera, Wagner took Simrock's 
translation of the Norse ragnarqkr^ and for the material he 
went to the Edda for the account of Brunhild's instruction of 
Siegfried,* the references to the world-ash Yggdrasil,* to the 
well of the Noms,* to the lost eye of Wotan,* and to his spear; 
here^ too, he found the suggestion for the spinning Noms 
casting their cord to the different points of the compass.* The 
spurious Eddie song Hrafnagaldr (Raven- magic), which Sim- 
rock includes in his translation, tells how Odin, anticipating 
the end of the gods, sends out his ravens, and with sorrow 
awaits their return. Throughout the tetralogy, the idea is 
conveyed that the race similarity between Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde, Wotan and Siegfried, is shown in their cycs.^ 

From Zurich Wagner wrote to Uhlig in November, 1851, 
asking for von der Hagen's Volsungasaga, which he wanted, 
not in order to mould his composition after it, but in order to 



* CL " Siegfried" I., Wotan: WandVer hcisst micli die Welt. 

' Sd, ' Vsp., Grm., GL * Vsp.» GL • Vsp. 

^ Cf. "Die Walkflrc" I., Siegfried III., Wanderer; — 
Mit dcm Auge, 
das als and' res mir fehlt, 
erblickt'st du sclbcr das cine 
doa mir zum Sehen ycrblicb. 
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recall again exactly what he had previously conceived m re- 
gard to single features/ When the book arrived, he looked 
through it, and found that it was no longer necessary, for 
he had already clear in his own mind the principal features 
which he had wished to use and adapt from this most complete 
of the Norse accounts of the saga. The second opera, **Die 
Walkiire," is based upon a modification of features taken from 
the Volsungasaga, the only account which gives details of 
Sigurd's ancestry, Wagner makes Wolan not simply the 
founder of the race from which Siegfried springs, but that 
very Walse who is the father of Siegmund and Sieglinde. The 
incident of the sword thrust into the ash tree and pulled forth 
by Siegmund is entirely changed in setting, though not in sig- 
nificance. The hints at the wolf-life of Siegmund and his 
father in the forest are references to the accounts of Siegmund and 
his son Sinfj^tli, who took on the skins and natures of wolves* 
Siegmund and his sister meet as strangers after she is married 
to Hunding, the enemy of Siegmund, who is later mentioned in 
the Volsungasaga, where Siggeir is Signy's husband, Sieg- 
fried, instead of Sinfj^tli, is the direct offspring of the union 
of the twin brother and sister, which is with Wagner not the 
result of a preconceived purpose, but the outcome of fate. The 
incidents surrounding Siegfried's birth and Briinnhilde's sleep 
are partly taken from the Volsungasaga, where Siegfried's 
birth is announced by Siegmund* The cause of Briinnhilde's 
punishment is disobedience, but here again Wagner strengthens 
and intensifies the relationship, by making the fight in which 
Briinnhilde disobeys Wotan the combat between Siegmund and 
Hunding, not, as in the Volsungasaga and Sigrdrlfom^l, a fight 
between the unknown heroes Hjalmgunnar and Agnar/ In 
"Siegfried," the history of the broken sword, and the test of 
the sword when it is welded anew, are taken from the Volsunga- 
saga. In the saga, Odin appears to Sigurd with warning 
counsel before the combat with Fafnir; here, he appears after- 
wards and only in a last futile attempt to prevent the course 
of fate. 
As in the Volsungasaga, the betrothal takes place by means 
» Bricfe an Uhlig, na. ' Vs, ao, S<t 
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of a ring, and Siegfried rides away in search of adventure. 
He is made to forget BrUnnhilde by means of the magic drink, 
which, however, in " Gdtterdammenmg," is compounded by 
Hagen, and offered by Gudnm. In the Volsungasaga, the 
effect of the drink gradually diminishes; in the opera, Hagen 
offers a second drink of remembrance. In the Volsungasaga* 
Brynhild only recognizes the ring after Gudnm has shown 
it to her; here, she sees it immediately upon her arrival at 
Gunther's court. 

Von der Hagen's "Nordische Heldenromane," which had 
been Wagner's authority for the Volsungasaga, contamed also 
a translation of the Thidrekssaga. Chapter i68 relates how 
Brunhild gave Siegfried the horse, Grani, an incident upon 
which Wagner has enlarged in the "Walkiire." Sieglinde's 
death in the woods, as well as the finding of Siegfried by Mimi 
and his education with him, are also incidents based upon 
this saga, chapters 159-164, where Siegfried's father and 
mother are called Sigmund and Sisibe, and his foster-father, 
Mimir. Here, as with Wagner, the scene of the fight with the 
dragon is laid in the woods.^ This, too, is the only source 
which brings out clearly the story of Hagen's birth as the son 
of an elf,^ which Wagner so strongly emphasizes and upon 
which he so materially enlarges. Once more, Wagner draws 
in closer union the threads of his plot, by making Alberic the 
elf who was Hagen's father. 

The Nomagestssaga, which was also included in von der 
Hagen's "Heldenromane," makes Sigurd's foster-father a 
dwarf. 

Grolther suggests that Wagner may have used still another 
Norse source, a Norwegian Skaldic song, written about 900, 
from which he may have drawn the idea for making Briinnhflde 
the herald of Siegmund's death.* 

Although Wagner based his entire production on the Norse 
versions, he did not neglect to study the German sources, and 
drew from them in various isolated instances. For his knowl- 
edge of the Nibelungenlied, he again depended upon Simrock's 

* So also in the " Lied vom hflrnen Seyfrid, " and in Simrock's " Wieland der 
Schmied" ' C 169. » Golthcr, 56. 
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translation. The names of persons are nearly all taken from 
the German epic: Siegmund, Sieglindc, Siegfried, Briinnhilde, 
Hagen, Albcric, Niblimg, Wagner has the magic hehuet, a 
reminiscence of the Tarnkappe of the Nibelungcnlied. Sieg- 
fried's teasing of Mimi with a bear, on his return from the 
chase, is a reminder of the incident in the hunt, just before 
Siegfried's death. The two Niblungs, Alberic and Mimi, 
watching, in greedy enmity, at Fafnir*s hole, recall the con- 
tention between the two sons of Niblung over the hoard, 
Siegfried's in\ailnerability is here caused by Briinnhildc's bless- 
ings, not by the bathing in the dragon *s blood ; that is, the one 
\ailnerable spot is not the result of an accident provided by 
nature, but of an intentional act of Brunnliilde. Siegfried's 
defiant attitude upon his arrival at the court of Gunther,* his 
winning of the ring from Brtmnhilde, as the result of a struggle,* 
Hagen's night watch before the haU,' Siegfried as the advance 
messenger from Gunther returning with Briinnhildc,* the 
hunt on the Rhine,* Gutrune's troubled dreams,* are all bor- 
rowings from the mediaeval epic. Reminders of the Nibe- 
lungenlied are found throughout Hagen's attitude towards 
Siegfried. It is Hagen who knows of liim before his arrival, 
it is he who thinks of obtaining power through Siegfried, it 
is he who proposes asking Siegfried's assistance in wooing 
Brtinnhilde, it is he who arouses and incites to vengeance against 
Siegfried, it is his hand that kills Siegfried while the latter is 
bending over to drink, it is he who attempts to rob as well as 
to murder. 

The **Lied vom hUmen Seyfrid'' had been published in von 
der Hagen's Heldenbuch, in 1825, and translated in SimrocVs 
Heldenbuch III., in 1844. The name Gibich, which Wagner 
uses in reference to Gunthcr*s father, occurs in the Lied as the 
name of the king. The entire saga, with the exception of the 
Nibelungcnlied, the Klage, and Biterolf, calls the race Gibich- 
ungen, Norse Giukimge, from the name of the father. The 
name Dankr&t seems a later invention. The test of the sword 
occurs in this source, as well as in the Volsungasaga, TM- 
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drekssaga, and Nomagcstssaga, and the fight with the dragon 
in which he first makes use of the weapon occurs, as with Wag- 
ner, in the deep woods. The only important feature which 
Wagner can be shown to have borrowed from this source is 
his introduction of Siegfried as an unrestmined, violent strip- 
ling who knows notliing of father or mother, though in the 
Thidrekssaga he is also ignorant of his origin. 

Of the modem versions of the Nibeluagen saga, Wagner 
knew Fouqu^'s **Held dcs Nordens/' Raupach*s '^Nibelungen- 
Hort," Uhland's poem, '* Siegfried's Schwcrtgewirmung," and 
Simrock's play, "Wieland der Sclimicd." The only one of 
these which had any marked influence upon him was Fouqud's 
drama/ Of the works published after his **Ring/' Wagner 
later mentions in his writings Dom*s opera, Hebbel's trilogy, 
and Jordan's ** rhapsodies." From the prelude to Fouqu^'s 
** Sigurd/' Wagner took sevcml of the defiant speeches of Sieg- 
fried, and the monologue of Mimi which is interrupted by 
Siegfried's stormy entrance* The opening scene in **Gotter- 
dammerung," with the three Noms, was certainly suggested 
by the first part of the second Adventure of ** Sigurd der 
Schlangentodter," where the Noms sit about the sleeping 
Brynhildur and prophesy; from Fouqu^, too, are taken Sieg- 
fried*s words about Grani upon his arrival at Gunthcr's court. 
Wagner, hke Uhland, opposes the sources in having Siegfried 
forge his own sword. 

Wagner also made use of Grimm's ** Deutsche Mythologie,*' 
particularly for the formation of names. The cry of the 
Rhine-maidens^ — 

Weia 1 Waga I 

Wagalaweia ! 

WaUala, weiala, weiaf 



he writes to Nietzsche, he got from the name Heilawac which 
he found in Grimm; the three names of the Rhine daughters 
are free formations on the basis of names that he found here. 
Thus, Grirmn cites Wachilt as a nixie's name. 

Popular superstition also enters into the elements of the 

* Cf. A. Lindner, Deuische Wochenschrifl^ 1884, Nr. 52, and Golther, 
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composition, Fricka mentions the allurements of the Rhine 
daughters who entice men to their destruction : — 

SchoQ manchen Mann 

— mir zum Leid — 
wrlockten sie buhlend ins Bad,' * 

The magic hehnet has the power to transport its wearer from 
place to place, and to change him into various aaimals at will, 
as in Puss in Boots; Mimi is forced to tell the truth, as the 
magic cap in Hopp's farce, ** Doctor Faust's Hauskappchen/*' 
forces the person questioned to answer without falsehood,* 
Siegfried awakens his bride wnth a kiss, as in Domroschen; 
he casts a piece of turf over his shoulder to signify his disre- 
gard for life; and when Hagen attempts to take the ring from 
Siegfried's hand, the arm is raised threateningly, Wagner gives 
to the ring certain properties of the Wiinschnite of Germanic 
folk-lore ; — 

Durch dcs Ringes Gold 

cnat seine Gier, 

wo ncuc Schinimcr 

in Sdiachten sich birgt.' 

All of this material Wagner moulded over with free addi- 
tions and changes in relationship. Perhaps the chief charac- 
teristic in his treatment of the saga material is his complete 
change in the relationships of many of the characters to each 
other^ and in the relation of the gods to men, with the two mo- 
tives nmning though the whole: the ruin-bringing curse on 
the gold, and that theme which is so fundamental a part of all 
of Wagner's works, the redeeming power of love. What Heb- 
bel drew from W^agner must, of necessity, be small. Each had 
an entirely different aim and ideal before him: Hebbel, to 
rejuvenate the old saga as he found it in its youngest complete 
form; Wagner, to go back to the mythical beginnings, and to 
reconstruct the saga on the basis of the oldest known forms, 
A few minor suggestions and an emphasis upon certain phases 
of the saga material are at most all that Hebbel drew from 
Wagner*s music-drama, 
» *• Rbeingold" 11. * PubUshcd Vicima, 1843. * " Rhdngold" HI. 
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Both Wagner and Hebbd make Alberich the ruler of the 
dwarfe: — 

Die h5ren auf den wflden Alberich.^ 

With Wagner, it is a power that he has won through the 
treasure and the making of the ring. Hagen calls him: — 

GefalknerFOist! 
Nacht-Hater! 
Niblungen-Herr ! ' 

Both poets make clear the isLCt that one man has Brunhfld 
in his power, to win either for himself or for another. BrOnn- 
hilde says: — 

In seiner Macht h&lt er die Magd; 

in sdnen Banden 

h&lt er die Beute, 

die, jammemd ob ihier Sdunachy 

jauchzend der Reiche verschenkt ! ' 

In both plays, Brunhild knows that only the strongest man 
shall conquer her: — 

Wer ist der Mann, 
der das vermochte, 
was dem St&rksten nur bestimmt? ' 

Frigga feels helpless since the runes have not led her aright. 
In "Gdtterdammerung" BrOnnhilde sa)rs : — 

Wo sind meine Runen 
gegen dies R&thsel? 

In both dramas, Siegfried arrives at Worms accompanied 
by his steed ; with Hebbel, he at once recounts his deeds ; with 
Wagner, he recites the history of his exploits just before his 
death. In both dramas, he endeavors to cheer the gloomy 
Gunther while they are resting on the chase, and in both dramas 
the birds guide the way to Brunhild : 

630 f. Siegfried. 

Die Dohle fliegt voran, 
Die Eule folgt. 
"Siegfried" H. 

{Der Vogd flaUert auf, schwebt Uber Siegfried und fliegt 
davon.) 
' Nn. 143. ' GOtterd&mmerung II. • Ibid, I., Nn. 1653 f.; cf. p. 113. 
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'Siegfried" HI. 



Siegfried (jauchzend). 

So wird mir der Weg gewiesen: 

wo bin du flatterst 

folg* ich dem Flugl 

(£f eUi dem Vogei tMch.) 

Mein Voglein schwebte mir fort; — 

mit flatterndcm Flug 

und stisscni Sang 

wies es mir wonnig den Weg. 

With Hebbel, Siegfried is connected \\nth ravens who appear 

at crucial times in his life: when the hoard is being brought to 
Worms, w^hen he is on the chase with Gunther and Hagen; 
even after his death the raven circles about his grave. With 
Wagner, two ravens appear in warning on the fatal chase, 
and as Briinnhilde casts the burning torch upon the funeral 
pyre, two ravens fly off at her behest to announce to Wotan 
what has taken place. Neither poet calls the birds that guide 
Siegfried to Brunhild ravens. In both dramas, the dying 
Siegfried fails in his attempt to cast his shield at Hagen. 

The scene between Utc and Kriemhild, in the early morning 
after Siegfried's death, may have been suggested by the scene 
in Act m, of "Gotterdammerung/* where Gutrune, on the 
morning after the chase, is disturbed in her slumbers by evil 
dreams, and by the thought that she hears Siegfried's horse and 
horn, while she dwells upon her fear of Briinnhilde. 

In Act v., scene ix., Hagen takes Balmung from Siegfried's 
dead body with the same defiance that Wagner's Hagen endeav- 
ors to take the ring from his hand. 

The continued references to Dietrich's knowledge acquired 
at the Nixie's well may have their origin in the scenes of the 
"Ring des Nibelungen" where Erda or the Noms appear. 
Erda, coming from secret depths, instructs and warns Wotan, 
and the Noms tell of the well of wisdom at the foot of the w^orld- 
oak, Dietrich's story of the birth of Siegfried recalls the em- 
phasis which Wagner lays upon the fact that destiny has decreed 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde for each other: — 

"Siegfried" m. Briinnhilde, 

O wtlssti^t du, Lust der Welt, 
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wie ich dich je geliebt! 

Du warst mein Sinnen 

mein Sorgen du. 

Dich Zarten n&hrt' ich 

noch eh' du gezeugt; 

noch eh' du geboren 

barg dich mein Schild: 

So lang* lieb ich dich, Siegfried I 

Possibly we find a reminiscence of Alberich's winning of the 
hoard from the Rhine daughters in Volker's vision,* 
In "Rheingold," Loge says: — 

Bin Tand isf s 
in des Wassers Tiefe. 
"Gdtterdammerung" I. 

Die erste Nom. 

das Rheingold 
raubte Alberich einst. 

Volker*s warning to leave the hoard in the water's depths 
recalls the closing scene in " GStterdammerung," where the 
Rhine daughters regain the stolen treasure. Volker's story, 
like Wagner's prelude, omits the third god, Hoenir, in the nar- 
rative of how the gods secured the gold : Volker says, " Durch 
Gotterraub;" Wagner has, *' Durch Raub." 

It is quite probable that Hebbel drew from Wagner his idea 
for making Hagen an elf s son, a point which Wagner strongly 
emphasizes, and with striking effect, for in the "Ring" Hagen 
is the connecting link between the Niblungs and men, just as 
Siegfried is the connecting link between gods and men. With 
Hebbel, he is the uncle of Gunther, and only in the banquet 
hall of Etzel does he call himself the son of an elf. 



5. VISCHER 

A decided influence upon HebbePs attitude towards his 
subject, and, in a few cases, a direct influence upon the compo- 
sition of his drama, are traceable to Friedrich Theodor Vischer. 

* 4320 f., cf. page 78. 
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In 1844, appeared Vischer's "Kritische G§.iigc," the second 
volume of which contains the essay, ** Vorschlag zu einer Open'* 
Hebbel became acquainted with the work in the following 
year, and discusses it in a letter to Felix Bamberg: "I read 
with great interest Vischer*s Kritische Gange, which a young 
doctor brought me, A very able aesthetician who, to be sure, 
now and then mistakes a purely external for an internal point, 
as, for example, w^hee he deduces from the impossibility of 
seeing a political comedy represented at our court theatres, 
the impossibility of such a comedy.*' * That Hebbel repeat- 
edly read the ** Kritische Gange '' is shown in his first letter to 
Vischer, June i, 1858, which he wrote upon reading his **.^s- 
thetik," and in which he says: "Permit me to grasp the oppor- 
tunity offered by the journey of my friend Kolatcck to approach 
you also personally, after a union and intercourse of spirit, at 
least on one side, has long existed. I feel myself all the more 
impelled to do so, since I have recently been much occupied 
with your Esthetics and have thereby discovered that the 
science of art, even though not popular, can still be intelligible- 
Do not be surprised by the fact that I, who have long since and 
repeatedly read and studied your Kritische Gange and your 
other essays, have not until now come to your principal work." * 

On the first of June, 1862, he accompanied the manuscript 
of his Nibelungen trilogy with a letter to Vischer, containing 
the following acknowledgment of indebtedness: **Do not mar- 
vel that I am sending you herewith my Nibelungen tragedy. 
Conventionality, which perhaps would have an objection to 
make, shall not prevent me from performing a sacred duty of 
gratitude. 

''However surprising it may seem to you in the first moment, 
no one has had greater influence on this poem than you* For 
years your Kritische Gange, with their splendid essay on the 
Nibelungen, have not disappeared from my desk; for years, 
this essay, which seemed to me irrefutable, stood between me 
and my yoathful wish, and even though in the end I did not 
resist, because in such cases it is indeed impossible, still you 
have had an important influence upon the execution; for if, 

> Bw. I. as8. • Bw. II. 490. 
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as the jnrtgmmts ci Sddl,* Hettner/ and otlicxs ghre me cause 
to liopey I sfaould nol cntirdr ha^e iuled in finding die li^it 
mean in die princqial point between die too much and the too 
fitde, and in giving to die fcxms cl our great natinnal epic 
hmnan cntiails» without taking from them their giguitic out- 
lines^ I must attribute diat in great measure to die force ol your 
warnings and snggestkxiSy which were at first terrifying but 
later fructifying."' 

Vischer's essay bq;ins with the recommendation ol the Nibe- 
hmgen saga and an appeal for a cranposer worthy ol the ma- 
terial, "I should Uke to attract t^vor to the Nibdungen saga 
as text for a great heroic opera.'' 

Vischer's fundamental idea is that art must be based upon 
history as the real stage of the ideaL P^iinting has left the 
world of mjrth, and is to ascend from thence to the great tasks 
of history. Poetry is to bring to perfection the political drama. 
The opera has made sufficient use ol the realm of subjective 
feelings and should proceed to the great objective fedings. 
The musical world lacks as yet its Shakespere and its Schiller, 
who could bring the political, the historical drama to its heighL 
We have not yet had the music which such a material demands. 
The material in the Nibelungen saga, while not really historical, 
is national, that is the first thing which is to be extolled in it. 

"The Nibelungen heroes are real German types of character, 
such as a people in eariy times depicts as a minor of its best 
moral forces, on the basis of not further recognizable historic 
features. German gentleness and the feared and lasting 
German anger, German good nature and fidelity, which de- 
clares itself most strongly in the cast-iron consequences of the 
tragic punishment of infidelity, the spring fragrance of love and 
the sword-clash of German bravery, tender shyness and stub- 
bom obstinacy, dark defiance, finally, the deep feeling of hu- 
manity and fate in which all these definite strains exist as in 
their element: this is the broad and full breast of our most 
intimate folk-nature, which in this eternal poem breathes full 
and sound. These features of our moral folk-worid appear 

> Cf. Bw. II. 285, 39a, 510 f., 524. * Cf. Ibid. 391 f. 

' Ibid. 493; cf. Vi8cher« 406. 
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here> however, in the simplest conditions, with the most 
untainted moral concepts, in that unbroken and unmixed origi- 
nality, whereby these forms appear to the eye of modern cul- 
ture as roughly hewn giant-pictures. Here the question at 
once arises whether such pictures are capable and worthy of 
fixing the dramatic interest of an age which has now to produce 
its effects through a deeper, more complex world, and which 
is therefore no longer ser\'ed by such simplicity, . . , Certain 
it is that through the great aUenation of time and custom, 
the material has become quite unsuitable for the pure, non- 
musical drama. * . , It is not a question of the dramatic 
action of the fable, but of the subjectivity of the characters. 
Give to these men of iron, to these women of gigantic mould, 
the power of oratorical expression which the drama requires, 
the sophistry of passion and reflection, the capacity of explain- 
ing, justifying, and doubting their intentions, which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the dramatic character, and they are un- 
done; their greatness is so inseparable from their laconism, 
from their depth pressed back in silence into themselves, from 
their crudeness, that they cease to be what they are, and yet do 
not become something else which could please and move us,'* 

That Hcbbel felt the direct force of this warning is show^n in 
his OV.T1 words to Vischer, and in a letter to Hettner, December 
8, 1861; ** During the work I have had to cast nine-tenths of 
my best thoughts overboard, and that is not particularly easy, 
because the dramatic thought differs from every other, even 
from the poetic thought in genem! in that, once cast aside, it 
can never again be utilized, and the gleaming gold-fish, once 
released from the net, returns to the depths forever. I am 
reaUy proud of much that is stiff and awkward, for example, 
of Siegfried's wooden w^ooing, which would be unbearable and 
mistaken, if it were not conditioned by the style of the whole; 
but it was the very alpha and omega of the task to provide the 
monstrous figures with human organs without depriving them 
of their magnificent outlines, and if that were to be accomplished 
everywhere, it could only succeed through severe and rigorous 
treatment." * 

» Bw, II. 39 X. 
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Vischer emphasizes the desirability, however, of making 
this material appeal to modem feelings without sacrificing the 
characters. "We need more than the Nibelungen; for the 
problems of our times we can learn nothing from them immedi- 
ately, they are not in the least political, a family and vassal 
history on a grand plane, that is all, but in this simple history 
the eternal fundamental feelings of the heart speak so strongly 
that this draught of spring water cannot fail to be extremely 
wholesome for us. . . . Self-portraiture is the unavoidable 
leprosy of a time of cultivated subjectivity; it can be only bene- 
ficial for us to see once again human beings without any." 

The great advantages of the material for a musical drama 
are its very simplicity and crudity, in that the music can 
soften these elements and enrich and enlarge the simple world 
of feeling of these silent, rude heroes and heroines, without 
bringing them into the sphere of clear self-consciousness. 
Again, the opera may have greater stage magnificence than 
the drama, so that the opportunity could be taken for repre- 
senting the pomp of the age of the tourney and the Minnesinger; 
a moderate mixture of the marvellous is the third advantage. 
Vischer's suggestion is to confine this m)rthical element to the 
prophecy of the mermaids, and he advises going back to the 
original curse in the Edda. The treasure must only be made 
use of as a motive of renewed injury, when Hagen buries it 
in the Rhine, and the dwarfs and giants as guardians of the 
hoard then naturally disappear also. Brunhilde must be a 
human woman, as in the Nibelungenlicd, but her virgin defiance 
and the deadly contests may remain as a reminder of the older 
Valkyrie-form of the saga. Sigfried may also have his Tarn- 
kappe. Vischer thinks through this moderate mixture of the 
wonderful to gain pure humanness of the motives, and yet to 
retain the ominous element and the atmosphere of old German 
heathendom. 

After emphasizing these advantages of the material, Vischer 
dwells upon the two great difiiculties: the uncleamess of 
motives, and the epic massiveness of the material, the first of 
which he considers by far the more important. The Nibe- 
lungenlicd leaves the real source of Brunhild's hatred for Sieg- 
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fried xintold. Yet the account in the Edda cannot be used, for 
the magic potion would lead one too far and a mere narration 
of the scene would be too unclear. Neither can the account 
in the Nibelungenlied be fully employed, for the night-struggle 
cannot be made use of- Yet he thinks that a spirited recita- 
tive might narrate how Sigfricd with his Tarnkappe helped to 
win Brunhilde ; for the rest, the Nibelungenlied might be fol- 
lowed, in that Brunhilde has a dark presentiment, and a deep, 
hidden love for the man who, if her presentiment be right, 
has so terribly deceived her. Hagen fosters her anger from 
motives of loyalty to Gunther, whose majesty is overshadowed 
by Sigfried's bright superiority. In the quarrel scene, Chriem- 
hilde may show a ring which Sigfried had pulled from Brun- 
hilde's hand in the struggle, and had later given to Chricmhilde, 
and she may express the suspicion that Brunhilde had secretly 
given the ring to Sigfried and only followed Gunther in order 
to win Sigfried's love. Thus Brunhilde learns of the deceit, 
Hagen fosters her passionate hate, and the two determine upon 
his murder. Sigfried*s guilt thus rests in not fulfilling the 
sacred duty of silence. 

The difficulty in the epic mass of the material might be over- 
come quite as the Greeks could work over their epic into dra- 
matic brevity. Shakespere compresses the wild masses of 
confused Civil War, and Schiller the floods of the Thirty Years' 
War, within dramatic confines. The chief difficulty arising 
from the epic lies in the last bloody combat, in which such 
large numbers of people take part according to the Lied. 
Vischer's suggestion is to portray this struggle in a few prin- 
cipal situations, and to force the great noise of combat into the 
background. 

Then follo\\^ a plan for the entire five acts of the opera, 
the first two acts portraying Sigfried's fate and acting as an 
exposition for the final bloody catastrophe. The first act 
begins udth Gunther's arrival from Iceland with his bride, 
thus cutting out practically the first nine cantos of the Nibe- 
lungenlied, Chriemhilde's secretly cherished love for Sigfried, 
and Brunhilde's ominous suspicions of deceit and feelings of 
love for him come to light at once, as do Hagcn's hatred of 
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Sigfried, and the union of Brunhilde and Hagen in their feel- 
ings towards him. The second scene brings the confession 
of love between Sigfried and Chriemhilde. Sigfried, without 
any hesitation, tells Chriemhilde of the combat and gives her 
the ring. Chriemhilde recalls the war with the Saxons, depicts 
her anxiety, and confesses how she secretly inquired of the 
messengers who brought the first news of the victory, Sig- 
fried tells her that Gunther has promised him his sister as 
reward for his assistance. 

Scene iii. brings the bridal procession; Sigfried reminds 
Gunther of his promise, and the betrothal takes place. All 
rejoice, except Brunhilde, with her hatred bom of slighted love, 
Hagen, with his jealous zeal for his sovereign's supremacy, 
and Gunther, wHth his dissatisfaction at not having won Bmn- 
hilde himself, and his dim presentiment of her love for Sigfried, 

In scene iv, immediate preparations are made for the double 
wedding, without a change of scene being necessary. Brun- 
hilde breaks forth in scornful speech to Chriemhilde, placing 
Sigfried far below Gunther. Chriemhilde retorts in anger, 
denies her the right of precedence in entering the church, and 
after long quarrelling makes her aw^ul accusation, and shows 
the ring. Bnmhilde is speecliless, but for the time unpleasant- 
nesses are laid aside and all enter the church except Hagen. 

In scene v, the church music is heard during the pauses 
of Hagen's reflections, in which he already harbors thoughts 
of murder. The procession returns. Vischer omits entirely 
Sigfricd's denial of Bmnhilde's angry charges. Brunhilde 
hastily turns back, followed by Gunther, and all three deter- 
mine upon Sigfried's murder, as in the poem. Vischer omits 
the vacillating Gemot, as weU as the pretended war with the 
Saxons- Only the hunt and the run to the spring are planned. 
Vischer also insists upon omitting the cross sewed by Chriem- 
hilde to Sigfricd^s gannent, because the mythical feature of 
Sigfried's skin of horn, which is only vulnerable in one spot, 
is not suitable for the opera. 

Act n., scene i*, brings the parting before the chase, in which 
Chriemhilde in vain seeks to dissuade Sigfried from the expe- 
dition by relating her two dreams. This scene would practi- 
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cally be a dramatization of stanzas 926 to 933 of Canto XVI, 
Scene iL shows a forest with a spring. The hunters arrive, 
and Sigfried is greeted as the boldest and most fortunate of 
all. Instead of introducing the motive of a lack of winci 
Vischer has Hagen anger Sigfried by the assertion that he must 
show himself first in running, since he was so quick on horse- 
back^ and he thus motivates the contests to the spring. While 
Sigfried, victorious and weaponless, drinks, Hagen stabs him. 
As in the Lied, Sigfried fells Hagen with his shield, and then 
sinks down among the flowers. The dead body is found at 
Chriemhildc's door by her chamberlain, and the remainder of 
the act shows Chriemhilde's mournings and her certainty of 
Hagen's part in the deed. 

Act III. depicts the ceremony of the ordeal of the bier within 
the cathedral Gunther half confesses his share in the murder, 
but refuses Chriemhildc's demand to punish Hagen, on the 
ground that he cannot do without his best vassal. After the 
funeral rites are over, Hagen persuades Gunther to gain pos- 
session of the hoard and sinks it in the Rhine, in order to pre- 
vent Chriemhilde from purchasing vengeance by generosity. 
Immediately after Chriemhilde has learned of this robbery, 
Riideger comes bringing new^ of Etzefs wooing, and wins her 
hand by the promise of revenge. Hagen understands her 
willingness, but is ready for whatever the future may have in 
store for him. 

The fourth act closely foUows the Nibelungenlied from the 
reception of Kriemhild's messengers, Canto XXIV., to her 
final decision to spare neither friend nor foe, and her promise 
of Nudung*s widow to Blodelin as a reward for his pledged 
assistance. The five scenes include the incidents with the 
mermaids and the boatman, the reception at Bcchlaren and 
betrothal of Giselher, and the reception in the land of the 
Huns, the oath of friendship between Hagen and Volker, their 
holding of the watch through the night, and the scene between 
the two and Chriemhilde: "How they did not arise before the 
queen.'* 

Act V. depicts the final catastrophe, beginning with the 
banquet scene and Dankwart's entrance in his bloody armofi 
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following the Nibdungenlied with respect to the part taken 
in the combat by RUdeger and Dietrich with his men, the sep- 
aration of Gimther and Hagen as prisoners, Chriemhilde's final 
demand for the hoard, her appearance with Gimther's head, and 
her sla)ring of Hagen. Vischer departs from the Nibdungen- 
lied in making Dietrich give the sign which causes Hildebrand 
to kill her. Dietrich's closing words depict the bloody course 
of fate which has taken its way through the whole action. 

Hebbel accepted several of Vischer's suggestions, and it is 
evident from his own statement that he carefully weighed every 
difficulty set forth by the aesthetician. 

HebbePs conception of Brunhild is based upon Vischer's 
suggestion to make her a human woman with reminders of her 
early origin. The presentiment of Brunhild which Vischer 
insists upon is m part transferred by Hebbel to the character 
of Frigga, who both before and after the contests realizes that 
all is not as it should be.^ 

Vischer suggests omitting both giants and dwarfs. Heb- 
bel introduces the dwarfs alone.* Hebbel omits the first night's 
struggle entirely, and the second one, except in a few hints.* 
Hebbel has constantly emphasized Siegfried's guilt in not 
maintaining silence, though the reason for his fault is placed 
in the frank openness of his nature : — 

Audi dafUr konnt' er Nichts, 
Dass ihm der Witz gcbrach, sich auszureden, 
Er ward gewiss schon beim Versuche roth.* 

Hebbel early introduces the hoard into the exposition of the 
play, but he adapts Vischer's idea of letting it play an active 
r6le only as it forms the cause of renewed injury to Kriemhild.' 
He retains the prophecy of the mermaids, though he does not 
introduce them upon the scene, nor does he confine the mythi- 
cal element to them.* 

3327 f. Volker. 

1st Kriemhild 
Noch immer traurig? 

» Cf. S. T. I. ii.; II. vi. » S. T. II. vii. » S. T. II. viii.; HI. iii 

* 1905-1907; cf. ao7S-ao8i (quoted p. 178), 2425 f., 2434-2439, 2464. 
» K. R. I. ii., ni. vii., IV. vii. • K. R. U. i. 
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Vischer 426. IV. iv. At the reception of the Buigundians by 
Dietrich, he answers: — 

"auf ihre flUstemde Fnge, ob Chriemhilde noch immer 
den Siegfried beweine, mit einem bedenklichen, wamenden 
Winkc." 

K. R. rV. i., iii. Vischer suggests placing the scene, Av. 29, 
" Wie er niht gftn ihr (if stuont," after the scene, Av. 30, " Wie si 
der Schiltwaht pflagen." Hebbel combines the two scenes by 
including the incident with Kriemhild within the compass of 
the laiger scene. He thus accepts Vischer's suggestion of 
having Hagen's arrogant conversation with the queen form the 
last stage before the final catastrophe. Hebbel has also ac- 
cepted Vischer's suggestion to have Volker and Hagen repulse 
the first band.^ 

2161-2163. Hagen. 

So sage ich Dir Bins: 
Sie liegt in seinem Bann, und dieser Hass 
Hat seinen Grund in Liebe I 

Vischer points out that the fragmentary account of the re- 
lations between Sigfried and Brunhilde, as related in the Nibe- 
limgenlied, cannot be used, and that the Eddie love potion is 
also not to be thought of, yet Brunhilde's nature must be filled 
with love for the man who deceived her. Hebbel says of his 
Brunhild that her whole being is love for Siegfried, and though 
this fact is only once brought to actual expression by Hagen, 
it is none the less to be regarded as the actuating motive of the 
Brunhild at Worms. 

K.R. V. Volker. 

(Vor dem Saal. ... Er isi rings mil Amdungen- 
SchUism umsidlL Zu dem SaaU fUhren von heidcn Seiten 
breite Stiegm hinauf^ die in einem Balkan tusammenstossen.) 

Vischer, 431, V. ii. "It is self-evident that the prolonged 
and constantly renewed turmoil of physical combat does not 
belong on the stage, and that it is to be reduced to a few prin- 
cipal situations. Hence the opera presents only one portion 
of the combat to immediate view in the previous scene" (that 

» 4287 f., 434a f. 
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is, directly after EtzePs departure); "the remainder requires 
another arrangement which is so constructed that only the 
noise of the conflict is heard from afar. Hence Iring's fi^t 
is omitted (Av. 36), and only the most important scenes are 
emphasized, Riideger's fight, the fight with Dietrich's warriors^ 
Dietrich's victory over Hagen and Gimther. . . . The build- 
ing m which the Nibelimgen lodge and fight is thus in the 
backgroimd, a stairway in two arms leads to its entrance, into 
it throng those who are to fight with the Nibelimgen, and the 
clashing and raging of the combat is heard as from a portico 
which is imagined behind the entrance. The Nibelimgen can- 
not venture into the open, because they would otherwise be 
surrounded and crushed by a superior force. 

"Now they stand mocking and challenging on the steps and 
under the windows." 

It will be seen that the creative value of Vischer's sugges- 
tions for Hebbel was chiefly in the advice for treating the ma- 
terial as a whole, and not in his actual plan, which, written, as 
it was, with a thought only of opera and planned by a critic 
rather than by a poet, was unsuited to Hebbel's needs. It 
is true that Hebbel in several instances divides his scenes and 
groups his material according to Vischer's plan, but in most 
cases such a division of scenes is so obvious when the entire 
Nibelimgenlied is to be brought into the compass of a dramatic 
composition, that Hebbel can scarcely be thought of as bor- 
rowing the idea from Vischer. 

Besides HebbePs expressed acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to Vischer and Hettner, and to Franz Dingelstedt for his sug- 
gestion of an added scene in "Kriemhilds Rache," we have 
the assertion of Friedrich Uhl, editor-in-chief of the Kaiser- 
liche Wiener Zeitung that it was he who spurred Hebbel to 
actual work on the "Nibelimgen."* But probably the most 
important influence from amdhg Hebbel's immediate circle 
of critic-friends was that of Wilhelm Gartner, for Hebbel ac- 
knowledges hints from him for his " Gyges," and from the very 
nature of Gartner's interests and occupations, as well as from 
the fact that they were much together during the summer of 

* Deutsche Dramaturgies I. 
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1855) at Gmunden, they must have discussed the subject. In 
1853, Gartner lectured at the University of Pest on the Nibe- 
lungenlied, and, in 1857, he published his work, "Chuonrad, 
Pr&lat von GSttweih und das Nibdungenlied/' in which he 
contends for the unity of the epic and criticises it with an eye 
of true scholarship that Hebbd knew how to appreciate, and 
which doubtless affected Hebbd's attitude towards the poem.^ 

^ Cf. Werner, "Hebbel, Bin Lebensbfld," 326 £., and Hebbel's criticism of 
Gtrtner's book, June, 1863, W. X. 344-350. Hebbel first saw the work in 
November, 1856; cf. Bw. U. xz6. 



CHAPTER V 
SOME SPECIAL ASPECTS OF HEBBEL'S WORK 

I. INVENTIONS 

Certain of Hebbel's inventions have of necessity been re- 
ferred to under his use of the Norse myth and saga and of 
history and folk-lore. Occasionally these additions motivate 
and explain, as in the details concerning Siegfried's first visit 
to Brunhild; sometunes they are evidently intended to add 
to the mystery and gloom of the atmosphere; in many cases 
they are minor additions which are sometimes confusing and 
seemingly capricious. HebbePs longer inventions, however, 
are ahnost entirely added for purposes of motivation, or of 
character delineation, and particularly for the ennobling of 
certain characters: those of Kriemhild, Siegfried, Giselher, 
and even of Gunther and Hagen in the Burgundian group; 
and of Dietrich, Etzel, and Riideger in the Hunnish group. 

Thus Hagen's character receives its exposition in the first 
scene of the Prologue, and is continually expounded and 
strengthened by minor inventions, as, for example, the compari- 
son which Kriemhild makes between him and Siegfried. 

Hebbel explains, also, Siegfried's power over Brunhild, 
and invents the stories of her origin and Siegfried's to point 
out their import and their relation to each other. The two 
mystical visions in the play are pure inventions: Bnmhild's, 
to point out her supernatural gifts and significance; Volker's, 
to shadow forth in hazy outline the early history of the destruc- 
tion-bringing hoard, that "mystic, primitive basis of the whole." 
Brunhild knows faintly of her destiny, while Frigga has a com- 
plete though questioningly uncertain knowledge from the runes. 
Hence, she realizes the deceit as soon as she hears that Siegfried 
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possesses the hoard and Balmung. Hebbel invents, too, the 
motivation for Brunhild's non-appearance after Siegfried's 
murder in her actions following his death. 

Practically all the necessary steps for the explanation of the 
action beyond the relationship of Siegfried to BrunhM are 
given in the epic, but Hebbel has added or changed a motive 
here or there which ennobles the characters and makes them 
more appealing and convincing* Thus Siegfried's brusk chal- 
lenge to Gunther is explained by the lines : — 

Und bitlest Du Dein Reich an mich verloren, 
Dit hall*st es Dir zurilckgekauft mit ihr.* 

And he eagerly substitutes a challenge to a test of strength by 
means of games for the proposed contest in arras. 

Siegfried's knowledge of the way to Brunhild's castle is 
explained by the former visit from which he departed unseen, 
and which thus leaves him without guilt or perfidy towards 
her; his slaying of Niblung's two sons is also made excusable 
by the fact that he divided the hoard twice to satisfy their 
demands, and that they, more angry at the second division 
than before, rushed at him with draw^n swords, while Siegfried 
grasped in self-defence the sword Balmung which lay among 
the treasure: — 

Und eh* ich's dacbtc^ hatten alle Beide, 
Wie Eber, wekhe bllad aufs Eisen bufen, 
Sich selbst gespiesst, obgleich ich liegcn blieb 
Und ihrer schonte.* 

Similarly^ Siegfried's character is elevated by his unwilling- 
ness to assist in the second conquest of Brunhild, and in his 
yielding only after Hagen*s long and urgent appeal* The 
entire new scene with the girdle, in which Siegfried is forced to 
tell its secret against his will, because of his former careless 
haste, and because of his utter inability to be untruthful, ex- 
plains Kriemhild's knowledge of the mysterious wooing, tells 
of the knowledge of Siegfried's vulnerable spot, which the 
Nibelungenlied leaves unexplained, and adds to the exposition 
of Siegfried's character, Sieglindc, Kriemhild, and Hagcn 
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understand Siegfried best : Sieglinde and Krlemhild from their 
love; Hagen from his hate, from the very hkcness in absolute 
unlikeness between their two natures. Together, they give 
us in a few lines the typical features of his nature. Siegfried 
repeats the words which Sieglinde has uttered in loving jest: — 

Sie sagt, ich sci zwar stark genug, die Welt 
Mir zu crobcni, aber viel zu domra, 
Den kleinsten Mauhvurfshiigcl zu behaupten, 
Und wenn ich nicht die Augen sclbst verlore, 
So llg's allein aQ der Unmoglichkeit.* 

Kriemliild, angered at Siegfried*s evasions of the truth, 
cxckinas : — 

Ein Mann, wie Du, kann keinen Fehler 
Begeh'n, dcr ihn, wie schlimm er immer sei, 
Nicht doch noch besser kleidet, ab die Lilge, 
Worn it er ihn bedecken will I * 

while Hagen puts into w^ords the honestly frank simplicity of 
Siegfried's nature: — 

Wenn man durchsichtig ist, wie ein Insect, 
Das mlh und grtin crscheint, wie seine Speise, 
So muss man sich vor Heimlichkeiten buten, 
Denn schon das Eingcweide schwatzt sie aust ' 

Siegfried's character is ennobled, too, by his gentleness after 
the quarrel: — 

Wenn mkh nichts And^res an den bosen Tag 
Mehr mahnte, war* er schon ein Traum fur mich : 
Mein Gatte hat mir jedes Wort erspart I * 

The scene between Brtinhild and Gunthcr which follows 
the girdle episode gives an excellent opportunity to depict the 
ominous feelings of Brunhild and her desire to be rid of Sieg- 
fried and Kriemhild; to see Siegfried humiUated; to have a 
proof of Gunthcr's superiority before her eyes, which are al- 
ready clouded with gloomy presentiments. After the quarrel 
scene, Frigga is at hand to explain the deceit and prompt to 
vengeance, the thought of which Brunhild eagerly seizes upon.' 

• S. T, IIL vii,, jd. 
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A good and natural addition is Siegfried's eagerness for a hunt 
before he learns of the pretended war with the Danes and 
Saxons. He is desirous of the joy of the chase, and anxious, 
moreover, to secure the safety of the tenants who are molested 
by the devastations of the wild animals.^ 

Act IV., scenes iii. and iv,, expound still further the character 
of Hagen, his cunning and determined planning for revenge, 
and the vacillating, hesitating Gunther, who is given the fear- 
ful choice between Siegfried and Brunhild, a fact which em- 
phasizes the whole terrible situation, with its necessarily tragic 
outcome. Giselher is raised lo a real character in Hebbel's 
play, a gracious ejq>ression of love and loyalty. The series 
of occurrences at the end of Act IV., expressing Kriemhild's 
fears and anxieties, and the attitudes of Giselher and Gerenot 
and Frigga, have been touched upon. The splendid fifth 
act of "Siegfrieds Tod'* utilizes every opportunity for por- 
traying the emotions which fill Kriemhild's soul both before 
and after she learns of the murder. 

Hcbbel very naturally gives Ute the r61e of comforter, while 
in the Nibelungenlied it is Siegmund who is Kriemhild's coun- 
sellor and friend. 

The family scene to which we are introduced in the first act 
of **Kriemhilds Rache " ofTers us a picture of the discord 
which has existed since Siegfried's death, and this discord is 
reflected throughout the entire play, although the old Ger- 
manic doctrine of fidelity and blood loyalty relegate it to the 
background, so soon as danger threatens. 

The following scenes, in which Ute, instead of Margrave 
Gere, goes to tell the news of Etzel*s wooing to Kriemhild, 
are largely inventions: Kriemhild's devotion to her animal 
pets, her conversation with Ute showing her attitude towards 
them and tow^ards her son, and whatever details of her life 
since Siegfried's death w^re not told in the earlier scenes, but 
which we need to know for the understanding of her sufferings 
and emotions. Her discovery of the fact that Hagen is afraid 
and has advised against the wooing, her renewed attempts 
to obtain justice from Gunther, all are additions of the poet, 
* 1789 ff., 3500 ff. 
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which serve to bring out in ever dearer outlines the developing 
Kriemhild in her sorrowing love and hatred. 

There is much that is new, also, in the scenes at Bechlam, 
which present to us in charming detail the naively delightful 
figure of Gudrun^ who> for a momentp in her shamefacedness, 
involuntarily plays the r61e of a deaf-and-dumb maiden, and 
thus gives Riideger occasion to test Giselher's love. They 
cast a new and lingering light on her betrothal with Gisclher, 
as well as upon the warning of Dietrich. Volker here deUb- 
erately plans to win EtzePs most honorable vassal for a friend, 
and playfully arouses Giselher to the point of declaring the 
love which has filled his breast since he first saw Gudrun. 
Hagen, too, indicates his growing presentiments, and Riide- 
ger his absolute innocence of intention to do w^rong to any 
Burgundian, 

The third act brings KriemMd's renewed promises of re- 
ward to the two minstrel messengers, by which she has won 
their services, and repeats the expression of her desire for ven- 
geance, but on Hagen alone. The scene between Kricmhild 
and Etzel, in which he bids her command as she will in regard 
to reception and entertainment, motivates the non-appeamnce 
of Etzel to greet his guests, which the epic leaves unex- 
plained, and which causes Hagen and Volker to wonder, and 
to agree that Etzel himself is true, and that he was simply 
prevented from following his natural inclinations to receive the 
Burgundians, 

Many of the minor additions in **Kriemhilds Rache," as 
well as such scenes as this between Kriemhild and Etzel, bring 
out eflfectually the character of the latter, who nowhere receives 
such justice as at Hebbcrs hands. He is not an ineffectual 
dummy, but a world-conqueror, whose spirit of fire and blood 
has been cooled to that of a kind and generous ruler, but whose 
savage instincts break forth when once he, too, is stung. Ab- 
solutely innocent of all knowledge or intention of wrong against 
the Burgundians, he is yet willing to avenge Kriemhild*s suffer- 
ings when he sees how matters stand. But even then he is 
only w^illing to employ the fair means of open combat, after 
they are no longer his guests, and he is not aroused from his 
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endeavors to preserve peace until the slaying of his own son. 
So in the case of Dietrich, the Christian hero, the entire play 
teems with lines or scenes which elevate him to a plane where 
he is worthy to be intrusted with the sword of Fate. 

Act III., scene viii*, is largely based upon the epic account of 
Hagen's reception by Kriemhild, but certain significant fea- 
tures belong to the dramatic poet. Upon Hagen's refusal to 
lay aside his weapons, Kriemhild angrily exclaims : — 

Ein Jeder wahlt sein Zeichen, wie er will, 

Ihr tnetel iinter dem des B lutes ein^ 

Doch mcrkt Eucb : wer da trotzt auf eig'nen Schutz, 

Dcr ist des fremden quitt, und damit gut; * 

at which Hagen defiantly asks Rudeger to present himself to 
Kriemhild as their " Blutsfreund," and adds: — 

Die Hochzeit erst, wcnn Du gesegnet hast 1 

Thus baffled in her first attempt to place Hagen at her mercy, 
and stung by his mocking deference, she turns to Rydeger 
and bids him remember his vow: — 

Herr Rtldeger, gedenkt Ihr Eures Schwurs? 
Die Stunde naht, wo Ihr ihn losen mUsst.^ 

Act IV,, scene iv., again enlarges upon the character of the 
chief actors in the tragedy: Kriemhild makes her last vain 
appeal for justice, and is amazed to see Gerenot and Giselher 
take their stand with Hagen for life or death, while Hagen and 
Kriemhild expound their owti characters: Hagen in describe 
ing his feelings for Siegfried, and in accusing Kriemhild of the 
greater guilt; Kriemhild, in her description of the horrors of 
the marriage without love, but with only a prompting thought 
of vengeance. Here she first sees the necessity of a wider 
range for her revenge, but she has passed the point of ability 
to endure, and Hebbcl makes her say in parting : — 

Und miisst' ich hundert Briidcr nieder hauen, 
Um mir den Weg zu Deinem Ha^pt 2U bahnen, 
So wtlrd' ich's thun, daroit die Welt erfahre, 
Dass ich Die Treue nur um Treuc brach.' 

» 4100-4103* ■ 4i»3 f. • 4514-4517. 
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A new feature of beauty is the attempt to send Giselher out 
of danger. Hagen at once advises him to set out for Bechlam, 
and Kriemhild, too, attempts to form a plan with RQdeger 
for keeping him away from Etzel's court, or at least from the 
impending conflict. He who remained most faithful to her, 
who aided her in sending her child to Siegmimd, is at last her 
one concern. Even at the end, she asks : — 

Was ist mit Giselher? 

And to Hildebrant's answer, " Er liegt," she replies: — 

£r liegt? Nun wohl, so ist es aus. 

Scene vii., between Etzel and Dietrich, which was added at 
Dingelstedt's suggestion, brings Etzel to clearness as to the 
situation, and shows the characters of the bold, defiant Bur- 
gundians, while it determines Etzel to take a part in accom- 
plishing Kriemhild's desires. Scene vii. brings Kriemhild's 
demand of Hagen's head from EtzeL If only he had not 
hindered, she could have achieved her purpose, but since he 
overlooks Volker's misdeed, and refuses to allow the tourney, 
where she had counted on strife, and since he now refuses to 
comply with her ideas of vengeance, she deliberately lays 
another and more terrible plan. Scene xviii., between Dietrich 
and Riideger, brings out their hopes and their fears, and sym- 
bolically shadows forth the significance of the coming combat 
in the former's tale of the Nixies. 

Act v., scene v., between Dietrich and Hildebrant, is a prepa- 
ration for the finale, and explains Dietrich's position at Etzel's 
court. Here we have the Christian hero's view of the right 
and wrong of the combat: — 

Hier hat sich Schuld in Schuld zu tief verbissen, 
Als dass man noch zu Einem sagen kOnnte: 
Tritt Du zurtick I Sic stehen gleich im Recht 
Wenn sich die Rache nicht von selbst erbricht 
Und sich vom letzten Brocken schaudemd wendet, 
So stopft ihr Keiner mehr den grausen Schlund.^ 

The burning of the hall is partially motivated by the refusal 
of the Burgundians to give up the dead Huns, even Etzel's 
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child, while Etzel explains the combat in the haU as taking 
place at the request of the Huns. 

The important place given to the struggle between heathen- 
dom and Christianity is treated separately. Here may be indi- 
cated the scenes which Hebbei has added to emphasize the r6le 
of religion in the play: ** Siegfrieds Tod," Act IL, scene v., 
between the chaplain and Siegfried, on the subject of Brun- 
hild's baptism; Act IV,, scene viii., between the chaplain, 
Kriemhild, and Ute, in which he expounds the Christian faith; 
and Act IV., scene ix., first half, where the chaplain further 
elucidates the Christian precepts, and points to Him who has 
said, "Vengeance is mine/' and to Him who bore much greater 
wrong and suffering than Kriemhild endures. '* Krienihilds 
Rache" introduces the wandering penitent, whom Dietrich 
explains to Hagen in scene xxi. 

There is a group of minor additions which may be classed 
under the head of modem touches; they scarcely add to the 
motivation, but often lend a charm to the pictures of family 
life, or an added grace and tenderness to the love scenes. Such 
are the roguish teasing of Gisclher before and during Siegfried's 
wooing and Ute's motherly reproof, Utc's welcoming words 
to Brunhild, Gunther*s deference to his mother's opinion in 
choosing a husband for Kriemhild, Siegfried's shy awkward- 
ness before Kriemhild, the tender love-making of the girdle 
scene, Ute's comparison of Kriemhild to a rose stalk that bears 
both red and white flowers, Brunhild's change of heart towards 
Gunther until she leams of the deception, as well as her request 
to be taken for a child and taught as such. 

Of the characters, the only important invention is Frigga, 
whose part in the tragedy is to point out and explain the mys- 
tery of Bmnhild^s birth and life, to represent the old gods, 
and to protect as well as supplement her charge, Wulf and 
Tnichs are simply two of the Burgundian knights who arc given 
names to tcU of the bringing of the hoard and to offer a sugges- 
tion of coming discord. The Pilgrim is rather a symbolic 
feature than a character, and was suggested by Tieck's account 
of the legendary knight Guy of Warwick in his ** Dichterleben."* 

» Tgb. L 431. 
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Additions which throw a biographical light upon Hebbel 
are rare, and centre chiefly about Kriemhild's words regarding 
her squirrels, which form a memorial to Hebbel's pets.* Heb- 
bel's love for dogs, next to squirrels his favorite animals, is 
also testified to in Kriemhild's praise of the devotion of Sieg- 
fried's faithful hoimd.* Hebbel pays tribute, as well, to his 
great love for the violet above all other flowers, in the scene 
welcoming Bnmhild to Worms. But few critics have not con- 
ceded the charm of the picture where Brunhild discovers for 
fierself the violet and its perfume." "Mutter imd Kind," 
the writing of which was in part contemporaneous with the 
composition of the " Nibeltmgen," arose to a large extent while 
Hebbel was picking violets in the Prater. Whenever he had 
finished a nosegay, he had thirty to sixty hexameters in his 
mind. In the fourth song, he felt that some of the fragrance 
of the violet had been distilled into his verses. He also re- 
cords his joy in discovering these first harbingers of spring, 
his delight in plucking the first three violets for his wife on her 
birthday, just as in "Genoveva" Golo picks the first violet to 
bring to the coimtess.* 

Next to violets, Hebbel loved roses, and he employs them 
in figure and description. Kriemhild's mourning is so great 
that she avoids every pleasure: — 

Und war's auch nur ein Blick in's Abendroth 
Oder auf s Blumenbeet zur Zeit der Rosen.* 

Her commission to Giselher, to prevent him from being a 
part of the general disaster, would be to pluck a rose from 
each garden that he passes and to place the nosegay in her 
name on the breast of his betrothed.* 

' 2959-2964; cf. Nachl. II. 203; Tgb. IV. 5743; for other references to his 
squirrels, cf. Tgb. IV. 5726, 5736, 5922, 5928, S937-5939> 5945. 59^8. 6139, 
6170, 6214; XV. 18; Bw. 1. 346; II. 64, 432, 507 fif. ; Nachl. II. 141, 143, 169, 174, 
202 f.; W. VI. 434-437; Kulke, 26 f. 

' 2967 ff.; cf. W. VI. 408-410; Bw. II. 432. 

» 1133-1145. 

* Act II. 1120-1122; cf. Tgb. IV. 5428; Bw. II. 118, 233, 267. 

" 2756 f. 

•4631 ff., cf. 1423-1426, 2580-2582, 333a f., 3619, 4519; Bw. II. 105; 
Nachl. I. 138; W. VI. 229, 259, 277. 
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These biographical touches are, however, unimportant 
minor additions, and do no more than lend a passing gleam 
of color to the dramatic picture. It is in his treatment of the 
great problems involved in the subject-matter, in his method 
of dealing with these problems, that we must chiefly seek the 
personality and genius of HebbcL It is this treatment which 
makes of the trilogy a product of creative literature and not 
merely a reproduction of old tales in new phrasings. It is 
true that we see Hebbef s genius in his manner of selection and 
grouping of material, in his change and addition of motives, 
but it is in his deepening and intensifying of certain psychologi- 
cal problems, in the treatment of his material so as to make 
its background a great world-problem, that we see Hebbel, 
the dramatist of struggle and conflict; the dramatist of woman, 
passionate, wronged, suffering, atoning. And this treatment 
must be regarded in the light of Hcbbcrs other wTitings, and 
of his expressed views on certain vital problems. 



TREATMENT OF WOMAN 



In going back to the nebulous world of saga, Hebbel was 
not, like Fouqu^, impelled by the **joy of the Romanticist in 
his new- found material," he was rather attracted by the prob- 
lems which he saw embosomed in the dark epic mass of his 
half 'historical, half- mythical, wholly human material; prob- 
lems which he had dealt with in various forms from his "Ju- 
dith" to his **Gyges," and which were for him the supreme 
problems of dramatic as of human interest* In Kriemhild 
was offered him the opportunity of depicting the supreme 
struggle of a woman's soul; in the downfall of Burgundians 
and Huns he saw the opportunity of depicting the supreme 
religious struggle, a religious struggle that would be partly 
symbolic, and that would be whoUy unconscious in its inward 
significance to the principal participants, but which would 
raise the court and family history to a universal drama* 

Here, too, he had in the heart of his material that use of the 
mystical which he considered so important a part of dramatic 
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production, and which was here so absolutely combined with 
the human interest. And not only were the problems ready 
for his moulding hand, but the characters were already drawn ; 
so that his work was not to create characters or even to recon- 
struct them, but rather to exalt them, while retaining their 
simplicity, to intensity and to vivify the forms of the epic, to 
deepen their psychological import, and to give to them dra- 
matic outlines. 

All of these tasks which Hebbel saw for his creative genius 
in the dramatization of the Nibelungen epic appealed to his 
peculiar powers of dramatic composition. Woman and the 
problems evolving out of her relations to man had always 
formed the centre of his great dramas. The very title of 
the tragedies: "Judith," "Genoveva," "Maria Magdalena," 
"Julia," and "Agnes Bemauer," show the position occupied 
by the heroine almost as clearly as does his choice of material ; 
while his "Herodes imd Mariamne" and his "Gyges und sein 
Ring" revolve equally about the principal woman character 
as their centre, and " Die Schauspielerin," of which we possess 
but a fragment, was to have the greatness and the life principle 
of its heroine arise from the ruins of an unhappy passion. 
Only his two-act drama, "Michel Angelo," and his imfinished 
"Demetrius" have the hero as central figure. 

Each one of these great women characters depicts in various 
phases, and under various circumstances, the tragic side of 
love : Judith, the maiden- widow of wondrous beauty who goes 
out to avenge her country, and ends by avenging her sullied 
womanhood; Genoveva, the woman of surpassing charm of 
person and personality, whose very existence arouses the evil 
passions of her protector and through him the suspicions of 
her husband, which form the crown of thorns for her long suf- 
fering; Klara, the girl of the people, who, in despair of win- 
ning the love of the man who has her affections, yields to the 
jealous persuasions of an absolutely unworthy suitor; Julia, 
the girl who has surrendered herself through love to a passion- 
ate, unknown lover, whom appearances declare to have de- 
serted her; Agnes, who, by reason of her beauty, is exalted to 
be the wife of the Duke's son, but who, by reason of her lowly 
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birth, must atone for her exaltation with her life, offered up 
for the welfare of the state; Mariamne, the beautiful queen 
of Herod, whose tragic fate it is to be misunderstood and out- 
raged in her most sacred feelings; Rhodope, the queen of 
Lydiap whose husband, like Herod, has too great a joy in his 
wife as a possession, and who must therefore cause his friend 
to sec her unveiled beauty in order that his love may feed on 
another*s knowledge and envy* Injured love, wronged woman- 
hood, outraged beauty, suffering and avenged, these arc the 
themes about which the varied plots of Hebbers tragedies 
centre. 

The frequently quoted criticism of Laube bears special 
reference to the position and nature of Hebbers heroines. " If 
from the choice of your material," exclaimed the representative 
of Young Germany, **you were not always obliged to put forth 
two-thirds of your forces to make the subject palatable, you 
would overthrow Gutzkow and all of us so that we could never 
stand up again.*' When Hebbel, years afterwards, recalled 
this outburst, in his journal, he added, **The words remained in 
my memory exactly because I found something true in them.** * 

Bamberg, too, after commending "Gyges," and especially 
Hebbel's treatment of the ring, added, ** Another pious wish, 
my dear friend ! Is it then not possible for you, in your later 
dramas, to lay the main importance of the action no longer in 
the woman? I should think that you had exhausted the cycle? 
Make yourself smaller by half, I wager with you that your 
piece will be played ever}^where." ^ Hebbel was already far 
advanced in the work on his last complete drama w^hen this 
suggestion from Bamberg came, and Kriemhild forms a fit- 
ting climax in the list of his heroines, for it is in this character 
alone that we see before our eyes the entire development of 
love and of character through love, from young girlhood to 
middle life, from innocent affection to bitterest revenge. In 
Kriemhild we have the girl made a woman through love, and 
developing into a demon through constant wrong and denial 
of justice, a picture of the greatest possible love which is forced 
to the point where it must wreak the greatest possible vengeance. 

' Tgb. IV. 6091. • Bw. I. 341. 
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In HebbePs other tragedies, excepting "Agnes Bemauer/' 
the woman is wronged by the man she loves, or to whom she 
yields herself; in the "Nibelnngen," the wrong is done against 
the one she loves and by those who, because of natural ties, 
are nearest and dearest to her. Like Hebbel's other heroines, 
the terrible problems which she has to solve and which lead 
her on to the abyss of destruction are problems laid before her 
on the altar of love, problems which arise from the devotion 
and loyalty in her heart, and to the solving of which she gives 
her life and soul. All imconsciously and iimocently, she is 
that human woman, "decked with every charm," who enters 
the lists against the heiress of the gods whom they have wakened 
to be Siegfried's bride. Kriemhild is preeminently the heroine 
of Hebbel's drama, as of the epic. As her nature unfolds, 
as she is so rudely aroused out of the peaceful simplicity of her 
girlhood, she more and more represents the centre of feeling 
and action. Brunhild, with Frigga, disappears from the 
scene after her terrible part has been played in instigating 
Siegfried's death; Ute is a passive figure behind the scenes 
from the time of Kriemhild's second marriage ; Gatelinde and 
Gudrun are secondary characters who serve, as in the epic, 
to effect the close relationship between Riideger and the Bur- 
gundians, and who throw a stiU stronger light upon Kriemhild's 
marriage with Etzel. 

It is Kriemhild alone, of the women of the play, who stands 
out through the entire trilogy in bold relief, and in continuing 
evolution. From the moment when she has confidingly told 
her dream to her mother, and when she draws back, red with 
surprised love, from her first chance glimpse of Siegfried, to the 
last moments of most terrible abandon of vengeance; from 
the prologue to the last act, each scene in which we see Kriem- 
hild shows a new step in her development, a new link in the 
chain of necessity that leads her from the timid girl, with her 
vow of virginity dying on her lips, from the joyous wife, irradi- 
ated by the first happiness of young love, to the pitiless avenger 
who spares neither friend nor foe. And each step, each stage 
in the action, represents a new phase of the love which gave 
itself so fully that only in a life absolutely given over to its claims 
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and demands can it find adequate expression; a love which, 
now that its object is dead, must seek satisfaction, — must 
resort even to the most terrible means to accomplish the retribu- 
tion which such love requires. Her nature, in the beginning, 
is just unfolded to the point of readiness for a first great passion, 
she has a wealth of affection to bestow, and its overflowing 
tenderness gladly and gently welcomes the new sister, Brun- 
hild, who stands over against her in such sharp, northern con- 
trast. 

Out of her absolute confidence in Siegfried, Kriemhild is 
for a time rudely shaken by the suspicions which the finding 
of the girdle have aroused in her mind, but the disclosure of 
the fatal secret fully restores her trust, and it is in the pride and 
enthusiasm of her love, when it is stung to the utmost by Brun- 
hild's taunts, that she betrays the mystery of the double wooing. 
It is from the fear growing out of her love that she casts aside 
ail caution in her desire to protect Siegfried, and confides to 
Hagen the secret of his vulnerability, when he, as she thinks, 
is about to go to battle ; it is this same fear which arouses her 
direct anxiety when the pretended war is turned into a chase, 
and he insists upon going. Tormented by terrifying presen- 
timents, she employs every means at her command to urge him 
to remain, and it is this same fear in love that sends her to her 
two younger brothers, and begs them to accompany Siegfried; 
this same fear which anxiously questions them as to Hagen's 
feelings towards Siegfried, and which keeps her restless dur- 
ing the night, which makes her apprehensively alive to all the 
stealthy sounds of the return from the cliase, and which causes 
her to divine that the dead man before her door is Siegfried. It 
is her love, wronged and wounded, that cries out for truth and 
justice ; it is her love which, through the years of her widow- 
hood, makes her tarry at SiegfrietTs tomb, and avoid every 
pleasure as though it were a sin; which makes her shun the 
treachery' of her ovvti kind and fly to dumb animals for conso- 
lation; which dries the springs of mother-iove in her heart 
until she thinks of her son as bora only to slay the murderer 
of his father. 

Hagen's defiance, in the presence of Siegfried's dead body, 
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from which he takes the famous sword Bahnung, his robbery 
of the hoard, the denial of justice, have only made her hate, 
rooted so deeply in the wealth of her love, so much the hungrier. 
But no way opens before her seeking eyes imtil she learns of 
Hagen's strenuous opposition to EtzePs wooing; a light breaks 
upon her, as she exclaims, "He is afraid." Yet even now, 
with the glimmering vision of the possibility of vengeance, she 
attempts to bring her brother to perform his duty as judge of 
the land ; as queen of all who have suffered wrong and endured 
injustice, she once more brings her complaints against Hagen: — 

Ich rufe ELlage Uber Hagen Tronje, 
Und Klage werd' ich rufen bis zum Tod.^ 

And only when her last faint hope of justice is absolutely ex- 
tinguished, does she take from Rtideger his oath in his own 
and EtzePs name, to deny her no service, and give her hand to 
him for his king. At first she hopes to have Gunther and his 
following accompany her to the Huns, but since he refuses, 
she exacts from him the promise of a later visit. Seven years 
she waits in vain, and each year the hatred bom of love is deep- 
ened and strengthened by long tending, by the joylessness of 
her second marriage. Finally she sees no other way thin to 
send for the Burgundians. Even now, she hopes that, sur- 
rounded by Huns, the Burgundians may surrender Hagen, 
and her sole idea is vengeance on him; here King Gunther is 
free, and if a headsman be found among the Burgundians, she 
will not need the Hunnish avengers. Even after they show 
that they have been warned, and defy her by wearing their 
armor, even then, when she has summoned an army of Huns 
to accomplish her purpose, she cries to Gunther for the last 
time for justice, and repeats her complaint against Hagen 
Tronje. Not until this last refusal does she bid her men sur- 
prise the Burgundian servants while their masters are at the 
banquet; not until Etzel has overlooked Volker's slaying of a 
Him does she see him hindering her, and demand from him 
the murderer's head ; not until he refuses to harm any guest, or 
to allow treachery and duplicity, does she think of the child 
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whom she has borne him and whom she cannot love. The 
dragon sits in its hole and if Etzel will not move until the 
dragon has stung him, then she must offer the opportunity for 
a wound. From tliis moment, absolute abandonment to the 
thirst for revenge gives rise to the most horrible situations. 

She hears of the fallen Hunnish heroes. *'But Hagen Uves," 
she cries; "The whole world pays me not for him.*' Rudeger 
begs her for release from his oath which she calls upon him to 
fulfil ; her answer is, ** And must I open the veins of the whole 
world down to the youngest dove still in his nest, Fd shudder 
not." Hildebrant witnesses and recounts the terrible combat 
after Rudeger has entered the hall ; Kriemhild herself mounts 
the steps to see the last appalling struggle: ** What could there 
still be that would terrify me?" she cries. Each horror makes 
her ready for the next, greater one, each injury prepares her 
to deal a still harder thrust, until she herself gives command to 
slay the guiltiest of Utc's sons, until she herself is aroused to 
the actual deed of slaying Siegfricd*s murderer with her own 
hands. 

Yet this terrible creature is the very same whose first entrance 
showed only love and gentleness; every step that she has taken 
has been one of natural psychological development, and she 
retains our sympathies to the end, not only through the neces- 
sity for the most violent means which is forced upon her by 
constant denial of justice and assistance, but, as Hebbel said 
of the Kriemhild of the epic, by the fact that we are made to 
realize that for each suffering that she imposes her inner suffer- 
ing is infinitely greater than the physical pain which she in- 
fects. All of the steps in the development are indicated in the 
epic, but Hebbel has known how to deepen each psychological 
moment, to add the minor transition scenes and lines which 
strengthen the motivation, so that ea.ch step is made necessary 
by the one just preceding. 

Brunhild, too, as Hebbel himself said, is all love for Sieg- 
fried* Her whole valkyrie nature is consumed, first, by the 
expectant waiting for the dragon-slayer who comes not, and 
then by the revengeful love which casts aside all scruples, and 
resolves on his death rather than his happiness with another. 
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She is the bride destined for Siegfried by the declining world 
of the gods. A mixture of nom and valkyrie in her life on 
the ice-bound island, she is more an invention of Hebbel than 
any other character given by the epic. Perhaps for this very 
reason she stands out in less clear outlines than the other prin- 
cipal characters of the play, for Hebbel's use of the mythical 
in her delineation has sometimes the result of mystifying. * She 
is half-seer, half-Amazon, a step-child of the gods, consecrated 
by them to the accomplishment of a purpose, to the restoration 
of a sway which it is beyond her power to recover. It is not 
such a love as joins man and wife, this love from which has 
again sprung the deadliest hatred ; it is a magic through which 
her race strives for self-preservation, and which impels her to 
Siegfried without desire and without choice. Since Gunther 
has conquered her, she can no longer understand the meaning 
of things; Frigga declares that she has interpreted the runes 
wrongly; and Brunhild's first defiant resistance becomes yield- 
ing womanhood, when she is convinced that Gunther has really 
won her. Yet her presentiment of Siegfried's superiority, 
her natural impulse towards him, makes her demand of Gun- 
ther still greater proof of his own supremacy in the slaying, 
or at least in the humiliation of Siegfried. She cannot free 
herself from the thought of the dragon-slayer, and it is the 
same motive which caused her demands from Gunther that 
inspires the taunting speeches opening the quarrel scene. She 
feels the mystery concerning the relations between Gunther and 
Siegfried, Kriemhild and herself. She is like an eagle beating 
her wings in vain against bars which she cannot see, and when 
the veil is once rudely torn from the secret, her only thought 
is the one suggested by Frigga. She cannot regain her lost 
sway, she cannot win for herself that supremacy over death 
and the mystery of the stars, that earth-rule, which were to have 
been hers ; but she can avenge herself, and this is her one, all- 
consuming motive up to the time of Siegfried's death, after 
which life holds nothing more for her. Robbed of the suprem- 
acy and the love which were destined for her, her existence is 
one of listless, lonely misery and hopelessness; she has no 
further place among the acting characters for she is neither 
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desirous nor capable of another act. The mission of her 
existence was beyond her accomplishment, and she now has no 
further purpose in life; after Kriemhild's second marriage she 
has taken up her place at Siegfried's tomb, no man sees her 
more, but stories are told of how she cowers at the coffin, tears 
in her eyes, now scratching the wood, now her face, with her 
nails. What Hebbel termed his most difficult task was the 
least successful, for Brunhild is the least convincing of the 
characters; she is too mystical and mysterious to be human, 
too human, too Amazonian, to be the last heiress of the gods. 



3. TREATMENT OF RELIGION 

Beside HebbePs interest in problems of woman and sex may 
be put his intense interest in religious problems. In every 
phase of HebbePs literary activity, this keen and lifelong in- 
terest is to be seen: in his letters and journals, as well as his 
poems and dramas. His correspondence with Friedrich von 
Uechtritz and with Pastor L. W. Luck in Wolfskehlen con- 
tain the most definite and pronounced expression of his atti- 
tude as man and poet towards religion. His discussions with 
Uechtritz led to no more than a " truce" between the old friends 
in which the latter, as the representative of positive Protestant- 
ism, ceased to try to move Hebbel from his stand without the 
pale of dogmatic teachings. 

To Pastor Luck, Hebbel attempted in all honesty to explain 
his position towards religion; it was not at all a hostile posi- 
tion, as indeed he considered impossible for a poet, it was simply 
a matter of the relative attitude towards poetry and religion, 
Both have a conunon origin and a common purpose, and diflFer- 
ences of opinion he believed came from regarding the one rather 
than the other as the original source. Hebbel decided for 
poetry. It was not that he thought more lightly of religion, 
he declared, but more highly of poetry, as the "all-embracing." 
He believed this to be the only attitude which a true poet could 
hold, and he attributed the satisfying delineation of the views 
and feelings of the most ardent believer which is often found in 
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great poetical works to the same faculty by which the poet is 
able to depict other feelings and relations of life. It is simply 
because the secret of life is intrusted to the true poet, because 
he "instinctively grasps every existence in its fundaments, and 
every moment of an existence in its general and specific condi- 
tions." The poet is " simply the Proteus who sucks in the honey 
of all the forms of existence (to be sure, only to give it forth again), 
but who is not forever held fast in any one form." * For him 
everything is a mystery, and every attempt to solve the world- 
enigma, a tragedy of thought. As has been seen, Hebbel told 
Pastor Luck that he had known the Bible by heart from child- 
hood, and he claimed that he knew all the more important 
church legends, both Protestant and Catholic. "But your re- 
ligious facts are and remain for me anthropomorphisms."' 
In the same spirit with these later expressions is the youthfiJ 
cry of the poet to Uhknd : " Poetry is my religion, which leads 
me to the truth." • 

Thus Hebbel, with all his fiery subjectivity as a dramatist, 
when the construction of his characters was concerned, re- 
garded the great religious problems which he made so control- 
ling a part of many of his characters and plots purely from the 
outside ; as one alive to the great forces set to work by religious 
belief and dogma, but himself aloof from any positive faith. 
As one of the great motivating problems of human life and 
civilization, he set himself to solve it in its various phases, and 
his earliest letters and entries in his journal show him deep in 
religious queries and reasonings, while his university days at 
Heidelberg find him already busy with the idea of embodying 
religious ideas in his writings. "To write something about 
religion," he set down in his journal, "how in a child the idea 
of God, of Christ, of his own Ego, and of humanity have their 
origin." * 

Though alwa3rs personally in this attitude of defence and 
defiance towards every positive form of religion, Hebbel thus 
fully recognized the great influence of religion on history and 
on character, and he loved to choose a religious struggle as a 

> Nachl. II. I20 f. » Bw I. 141. 
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background for his dramas, to make the outcome a picture of 
the old giving place to the new. 

In his first play, ** Judith," which called forth a succession 
of Biblical dramas, the children of Jehovah are making their 
desperate struggle against Holofemes, the general of the heathen 
king, Nebuchadnezzar. The whole undertone of the drama 
breathes the belief in the God of Judah, who must raise up an 
instrument to deliver his followers from the hands of their 
oppressors, a God who causes the dumb to speak forth prophe- 
cies, and who only lets the weakest of his people doubt, in the 
last hopelessness of their desperation. Holofemes thus ex- 
presses his heathen idea of divinity: "die Menschheit hat nur 
den Einen grossen Zweck, einen Gott aus sich zu gebarcn ; und 
dcr Gott, den sie gebiert, wie will er zeigen, dass er's ist, als 
dadurch, dass er sich ihr zum ewigen Kampf gegeniiber stcUt, 
dass er all* die thorigten Regungen des Mitleids, des Schaudems 
vor sich selbst, des Zuruckschwmdelns vor seiner ungeheuren 
Aufgabe unterdriickt, dass er zu Staub zermalmt, und ihr 
noch in dcr Todcsstunde den Jubelruf abzwingt?"' 

The Hebrews appear to the army of Holofemes a mad race 
who *' worship a God whom they can neither see nor hear, of 
whom no man knowelh where he dwellcth, and to whom they 
yet bring sacrifices, . * . This people is low and unworthy, 
when it goes forth with sjxrars and swords, the weapons are in 
its hands mere playthings, which its own God breaks in pieces, 
for he will not that it fight and stain itself with blood, he alone 
wiU destroy its enemies* But terrible is this people when it 
humbles itself before its God, as he commandeth, when it casts 
itself on its knees and strews its head with ashes, when it cries 
out lamentations and curses itself ; then it is as though the world 
becomes another world, as though nature forgets its own laws, 
the impossible is fact, the sea divides, so that the waters stand 
firm on both sides fike walls between which a street passes, 
bread falls from heaven, and out of the desert sand springs 
forth a cool drink."' This is the account of the Jews and their 
religion which Achior, the captain of the Moabites, gives to 
Holofemes; his advice is to inquire whether this people has 
» Aa L, W. I. 10 ff. 
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sinned against its God; if so, that God will surdy deliver them 
into the hands of Holof ernes; if not, then it were better for 
Holofemes to turn from the city of Bethulien, for their God will 
protect them, and Holofemes and his army will become a scorn 
and a derision to the whole land. 

In sackcloth and ashes, Judith awaits a message from God 
to show her the way to deliver her people through the death 
of Holofemes. Since no man luvs baen found to dare his life 
in Holofemes' camp, she must wait in prayer and humility 
until the way is shown to her. She sees no way except through 
sin, but suddenly even this way appears glorified to her by the will 
of Grod, who can make the unclean clean; she has cast herself 
**into the eternal," and she believes in the tmth of her answer. 
It is just because she, as a woman, does not remain on this 
height of spiritual inspiration, but later falls, as woman alone, 
and avenges her insulted womanhood, — it is for this reason that 
she is at the end a representative of the tragic fate of woman 
more than a tool in Jehovah's hands. Her people greet her 
as their liberator, mingling her name with that of the great God 
of Israel, while she only feels the shame of her dishonored 
womanhood, and the stigma in her deed of personal vengeance. 
But though it is her person and personality that interest us 
almost absolutely in the play, still here, too, we have the ever 
clear background of a religious struggle, the struggle of a devel- 
oped monotheism against a heathen polytheism, which, through 
the impious sin of Nebuchadnezzar and his general, becomes 
the most degraded form of monotheism. 

Of "Genoveva," Hebbel said that it was a second part of 
** Judith," showing the passive sacrifice, the saint, as "Judith" 
showed the active sacrifice, the heroine, and thus together they 
close the circle of the Jewish-Christian view of life. In the 
severe criticism to which he subjected the drama in his riper 
years, he realizes the strange way in which heaven and hell 
are intermingled, but he claims, too, that they are joined together 
through inner relationship according to the fundamental con- 
ditions of Christianity.^ The whole play is imbued with the 
military and religious ardor of the crusades, with a zealous 

* Bw. II. so. 
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hatred of heathens and Jews, of every enemy to Christianity, 
An entire scene in the second act is devoted to a vivid presenta- 
tion of the Jewish persecution, through the introduction of one 
molested member of the race. Genoveva is the Christian 
martyr, though persecuted by her own people; she has been 
filled from childhood with the desire for the hfe of a religicuse, 
and only her sistcr^s horrible fate has warned and terrified her 
away from the cloister* At heart as pure and chaste as a nun, 
she marries Siegfried, and the spark of human love is kindled 
within her. There is scarcely a page in the play that does not 
contain a Biblical or other religious reference, that does not 
help to make us intimate with the religious background against 
which the characters are drawn. 

Together with his " Moloch'* and his **Christus,*^ ** Judith*' 
and "Genoveva" were to form a great drama of the past, 
according to HebbcFs youthful plan,* In '* Moloch" W3.s to 
be represented, in grandly terrible and gloomy pictures, the 
earliest beginnings of religion and culture, of a worship inspired 
through fear, of a religion which should spring up among the 
Germans out of the ruins of Carthage, and which, under the 
guidance of Hamilcar's son, Hicram, should lead its followers 
on to the vengeance of Carthage in the destruction of Rome. 
In a letter to Ktihne, January 28, 1847, Hcbbel writes of his plan : 
'* I want to depict the process of the beginnings of religious and 
political relations, a process which continues to our very day, 
even though it has been appreciably modified through the 
centuries, and my hero is the one named in the title. Rome 
and Carthage only form the background, like two crossing 
swords, and even the primitive German conditions are only to 
give the necessary color pigments to a representation which will 
not fade into indistinctness." * Here, then, had Hebbcl brought 
his work to completion, we should have had a struggle of reli- 
gion with dying heathendom, not simply as a background for 
the action, but as the very action itself, and the god Moloch 
as the hero. The cruel iron god, with his arms of fire, was 
to represent the embodiment of a belief in higher forces, and to 
lead the advance to the earliest material beginnings of culture, 
* Bw. I. 156. ' Nachl. I. tog. 
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but he was also to pave the way to the first inception of a deeper, 
more inward form of worship, when the great iron mass should 
stand merely for a symbol of the god who had brought them 
prosperity, a god to whom human sacrifice would no longer 
be made. 

The few pages which contain all that Hebbd noted down 
of his material for a drama with Christ as the hero give us 
little definite idea of how the drama would have imfolded it- 
self. But this we know, that Hebbel considered the "Chris- 
tus" almost as a continuation of the "Moloch," in which he 
would depict the beginning of a definite religion, as opposed 
to the beginning of religion itself. Of this definite religion, 
Christ was to be the purely human head, the Christ of whom 
he had written to Elise in his Munich period : " Christ is for 
me a high — perhaps the highest — moral presence in history; 
the one man who became great through suflFering. Because 
Judaism and heathendom had not gone far enough, I forgive 
him for going too far." * In the two short scenes, and the few 
suggestive sentences which he has left us, we see his intention 
of surrounding Christ with various Biblical characters: Mary, 
his mother, Anna, Mary of Magdala, John, and, in contrast 
to the principal character, Satan. Hebbel seems to have taken 
up his old plan to make Christ the centre of a drama most 
energetically directly after the printing of the " Nibelungen," 
and quite probably he intended here to develop the ideas 
expressed by Dietrich von Bern, and to represent the kingdom 
of him in whose name Dietrich took upon himself Etzel's 
sceptre and rule. 

In yet another drama, though in a less marked form, does 
Hebbel represent the old giving place to the new. It is in the 
last scene of "Herodes und Mariamne," with Herod a lonely, 
loveless monarch, face to face with the actuality of his own 
crime, that Hebbel introduces the symbolic feature of the three 
wise men — "kings" — in their search for the new-bom child, 
before whom all knees shall bend ; the child of whom Sameas, 
in his martyrdom, has just prophesied that his time has come, 
that the virgin mother is even now laying in the manger; the 

» Bw. I. 64. 
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child of the house of David who will overturn thrones, wake 
the dead, tear the stars from the heavens, and rule the world 
in all eternity. 

These are the dramas in which religion appears most promi- 
nently as background, or as formative motive, but we have 
religious characters and Biblical reference and suggestion in 
still other dramas by Hebbel* There is a breath of middle- 
class Protestantism in "Maria Magdalcna," and the hypo- 
critical Lconhard shows a smirk of satisfaction in his glib 
ability to refer to the innocence of the dove and the v^isdom of 
the serpent, and to Jacob's wooing of RacheL In '* Michel 
Angelo*' no religious problem presents itself, it is true, but it 
is the pope, as representative of the Romish church, who recon- 
ciles the arts, and who opens the path for the union of paint- 
ing and sculpture with religion, to produce the greatest crea- 
tions on canvas and in marble. In ** Agnes Bemauer" there 
is an undercurrent of catholic belief, of reference to the Bible 
and to the abnighty power of God ; and even in the imfinishcd 
"Demetrius** we are shown the active power of the orthodox 
church in the worldly side of life. 

In closing his letter of January 21, 1861, to Pastor Luck, 
Hebbel wrote of his *'Nibelungcn," **It depicts the victor)^ of 
Christianity over heathendom/* And this struggle between 
the dying forms and customs of the old with the higher ideals 
and beliefs of the new religion is, indeed, the background upon 
which Hebbel has painted the whole picture of German love 
and loyalty, the background w^hlch deepens the significance of 
characters and events, and which offers reconciliation for the 
horrors of the tragic outcome. The time is that of transition ; 
the people are people of the transition from heathendom to 
Christianity, not, on the one hand, obstinate heathens, nor, on 
the other hand, steadfast Christians, but, for the most part, 
not ideal representatives of either the Germanic heathen belief 
or of Christianity, just as the time is not representative of one 
belief or the other, but rather of the change from one to the 
other* The chief characters are touched with the forms of 
religion alone, while deep in their hearts they retain the old 
Germanic standards of loyalty and blood vengeance. 
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Uechtritz, upon reading the first scenes of the "Nibelungen," 
took exception to the manner in which Hebbel had made Hagen 
a mocker of Christ and the forms of Christian religion, and 
this in the very scene where the epic has him swear "wizze 
Krist." Apart from the ofiFence to his religious feelings, he 
thought that it opposed the " atmosphere'* of the poem, and 
since he did not see where else in the drama the subject of 
Christianity could be brought in, he felt that such scorn had no 
place there.* Hebbel's reply was that he would be contented 
if only the whole tragedy were not regarded as too Christian, 
and reminded Uechtritz of the chaplain in the first part of the 
Nibelungen, and of Rudeger in the second part, whom Uech- 
tritz seemed to have forgotten when he looked in vain for an 
offset for the mockery of Hagen, whose swearing by Christ, 
Hebbel declared, could trouble him but little, since Hagen 
later threw the chaplain overboard in an attempt to drown 
him.* He enclosed a part of the last scene of "Siegfrieds 
Tod," and Uechtritz's reply said that Hebbel was right, that 
not a few critics would reproach him for a too pronoimced 
Christianity, and that he himself found the dogma of human 
sin almost too accentuated in a specifically Protestant sense, 
since the time of the Nibelungen, or the century in which the 
epic arose, could scarcely have reached the point of thus seeing 
the "sinner" in Siegfried.* 

But when he knew the entire trilogy, Uechtritz praised par- 
ticularly the Christian notes which resound in the drama, 
and which he found to be not merely of a sincerity, but also of 
a genuineness and truth such as he would scarcely have regarded 
possible from one who held the position that Hebbel claimed 
to hold towards the Christian religion and who insisted upon 
calling it a "mythology among other mythologies." * Hebbel, 
however, declared that his position had not changed, that 
Christianity was still what it had been for him, and that his 
renewed studies had made him add "not even the deepest among 
the mythologies," and if, as Uechtritz had said, he had succeeded 
in portraying its innermost being, it was simply through the 
same power that had enabled him to depict the valkyrie life 

> Bw. II. 241. ' Ibid, 247. ■ Ibid. 248. * Ibid. 287. 
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in Iceland. After the completion of his "Nibelungen," he 
had begun to dream of his tragedy of Christ, and in his desire 
to be able to master the material, he had recapitulated his 
theological studies, but with even more negative results than 
before.* 

Hebbel has but three characters in the "Nibelungen " who 
can be regarded as absolute representatives of the beliefs 
for which they stand. Frigga alone is the pure representative 
of heathendom, untainted by an approach of Christian belief. 
The chaplain is, for the first half, as Dietrich for the second 
half, the absolute representative of the Christian faith. Yet 
a remnant of heathen belief clings to Dietrich, for he has his 
wisdom, his hints of future events, his presentiments, from 
the mysterious conversation that he heard at the well of the 
Nixies. Riideger, too, represents the Christian religion con- 
sistently, but his r61e as Christian hero is scarcely more em- 
phasized here than in the epic. The other characters are 
hardly more than tinged with the new faith which the chaplain, 
in long demonstrations and admonitions, earnestly tries to 
inculcate; they are under the surface influence of Christianity, 
boimd to an observance of its forms, but they chafe imder any 
restraint which it puts upon their freedom or their pleasure, 
and at heart they are "healthy heathen," who, when their 
emotions are stirred, when they are stung, or angered, or 
wronged, show promptly the old, elemental desire for blood 
and revenge. Frigga feels that the old world of her faith is 
slipping away, though her allegiance remains steadfast to her 
ancient gods. Brunhild cries out in surprise at her sacrificial 
oflFerings to the old gods, who are now but as devils in hell, 
and Frigga replies : — 

Fttrchtest Du 
Sie danun weniger? Sie k6nhen ims 
Noch immer fluchen, wenn auch nicht mehr segnen, 
Und willig schlacht' ich ihnen ihren Bock. 
O, th&test Dues auch! 

The chaplain, too, realizes that this is but a period of transi- 
tion, that his religion has not yet reached the hearts and lives 

* Bw. 11. 291. 
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of the people. For when Siegfried announces the approach 
of Brunhild as Gunther's bride, he asks : — 

Verzeiht mir, edler Recke, 
1st Brunhild denn getauft? 

And to Siegfried's reply that she is baptized he again asks : — 

So ist's ein christlich Land, aus dem sie kommt? 

Siegfried answers : — 

Man ehrt das Kreuz, 

and the chaplain, grieved at the lack of positiveness in Sieg- 
fried's assertion, sorrowfully adds: — 

Man ehrt's wohl so, wie hier, 
Wo man sich's neben einer Wodans-Eidie 
Gefallen \&ssi, well man nicht wissen kann, 
Ob ihm kein Zauber inne wohnt, so wie 
Der frSmmste Christ ein Gdtzenbild noch immer 
Nicht leicht zerschl&gt, well sich ein letzter Rest 
Der alten Furcht noch leise in ihm regt, 
Wenn er es giotzen sieht 

And Iring, from the heathen standpoint, tells of the recentness 
of the change which has dethroned the old gods : — 

und wenn*s mich auch einmal verdriesst 
Dass dieser Reif nicht linger blitzt, wie sonst, 
So tret' ich rasch in Wodans Eichenhain, 
Und denk' an den, der mehr verloren hat I 

In lines which Hebbel later cut out for reasons of stage economy, 
Dietrich symbolically expresses the meaning of the present 
age and the events which it has brought forth: — 

Das Vergangene 
Ringt ans dem Grabe imd das Kttnftige 
Drtingt zur Geburt, das Gegenwart'ge aber 
Setzt sich zur Wehre. 

How well Hebbel understood the circumstances attendant 
upon a change of religious belief is shown in his treatment of 
the old gods. For it is a well-known fact of demonology that 
the gods of the old religion are accepted as devils by the new, 
either in their entirety or in some of their attributes. So in 
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the "Nibelungen,** the old gods sit in hell or in Hekla, the 
volcano which northern supyerstition regarded as the entrance 
to hell/ Hagen is the most frankly heathen of the Burgun- 
dians. That first scene of the Prologue which Uechtritz criti- 
cised shows in clear outline the brave^ bold, defiant knight, 
who resents the interference with a hunt which is caused by 
the celebration of Easter, and who shows a scornful and wil- 
ful ignorance of sacred festivals. 

Ute and Kriemhild, in particular, show profound respect 
for church observances, and had Kricmhild^s lines fallen in 
the pleasant ways of domestic happiness, where she confidently 
expected to find them when she gave herself to Siegfried, she 
would have gone through life a pious Christian, erecting altars 
to saints in thanks for blessings received and in the hope of 
blessings to come; following to the letter the teachings of the 
chaplain and attending to every prescribed church duty. But 
she finds that this new religion not only does not bring her the 
peaceful life of love on which she has launched, but when this 
happiness has been snatched from her, it denies her the truth 
and right, the justice and judgment that she seeks, telling her 
that what she desires is vengeance, and that vengeance is re- 
served for the Lord, And so the years of brooding sorrow, of 
clamors unheard, of injustice added to wrong, years in w^hich 
her religion, the religion of the chaplain, makes no sign of giv- 
ing her the one thing for which she now lives, these years pre- 
pare her to accept the relentless heathen, Etzel, as the man who 
will bring her plans to fulfilment. 

Throughout the play we find the distinction made in the 
minds of the characters between heathen and Christian ; there 
is a constant reference to God, the Lord, the Creator, the Saviour^ 
and Christ, to the cross and heaven and paradise, to hell and 
the devil and Satan, and to the day of judgment. We hear of 
religious customs and the observance of them, of church and 
cathedral and cloister, of the priest and his cowl and of the 
pope, of mass and prayer and fasting, of holy water, and of 
religious festivals. Yet there are but few scenes which are 
imbued with the true spirit of Christianity, and they are chiefly 
» 675 f., 686 L, 750; cf. Grimm, 955. 
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those which contain the chaplain's earnest words. Rad^;er 
fears to lose his soul by participating in the final combat ; and 
Kriemhild realizes that she lost hers according to Christian 
teachings by her second marriage, but the elemental passions 
of her soul are not to be checked by a new religion that has 
never entered into her inner life. Etzel best expresses the 
Christian ideal, to "love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefuUy use you, and persecute you"; it admonishes, 
"resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also." Thus Etzel simply tells 
his idea of the Christian teaching: — 

Ich harte ja von Dir, 
Das Eure Weise sei, den Feind zu lieben 
Und mit dem Kuss zu danken flir den Schlag: 
£i nun, ich hab's geglaubt. 

Dietrich acknowledges the truth of the ideal, but he knows 
that every one is not strong enough to fulfil it. So Hebbel 
has elsewhere said of himself, "I pledge myself to understand 
all creatures; to love them is beyond my power, as also many 
another Christian command." * Even Hagen has a faint con- 
ception of the teaching, for, in admitting his envy of the strong, 
beautiful hero who had playfully plucked all their honors with 
a look that said, "I do not want them," who had wrung from 
Hagen his hard- won prowess, he says: — 

Dann kUsse Deinen Feind, wenn Du's veimagst. 

It is this very fact that Hebbel has taken such delicate care 
to portray, the fact that these heathen, with their superficial 
touch of Christianity, with their more or less willing acceptance 
of its outward forms without any real conception of the accept- 
ance of its ideals as life principles, these representatives of the 
old ideas of revenge and bloodshed, must be overthrown for 
the dawn of a new era. 

It is remarkable, too, how those characters who have been 
most strongly touched by the Christian teachings have been in- 
fluenced to conversion, not by the gentle persistence of preach- 

* Bw. II. 29. 
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ing, but by some extraordinary phenomenon. Thus the chap- 
lain, a heathen, bom of a race of heathen, had helped to kill 
the first messenger of God who had come among them. His 
arm dealt the last blow, and then he heard the martyr's prayer 
as he prayed for him, and died with the Amen on his lips. 
With that, the chaplain threw away his sword, and went forth 
to preach the cross, and since that day he has never used the 
arm that helped to slay the man of God, Even he, with his 
gentle mildness, and his doctrine of love from the Gospels, had 
been so good a heathen that it required a revolution of mind 
and heart to bring him to cast away utterly his heathen impulses 
and beliefs, 

Etzel, too, as we first know him, is far more a Christian than 
the form-observ^g Burgundians. Kriemhild had heard of his 
wild, fierce deeds before her marriage; v^^hen she heard his 
name, she thought first of fire and blood, and then of a man; 
his reputation was that of a breaker and despiser of customs 
and usage. She had thought of him as bom to love such deeds 
as the one of vengeance which she had planned on Hagen, 
but she had thought of him as he was. Etzel himself tells her 
of the fearful apparition which had drawn him from the Rome 
he had come to conquer, and which had made him beg for the 
blessings of the pope whom he had sworn to slay. All this 
has sunk so deeply into his heart that no bloody project entices 
him. Yet when his own, his only child and heir, is cruelly 
murdered, the old passions come sweeping over him in a tidal 
wave, his true nature, no longer subdued by the effects of the 
terrible phenomenon, asserts itself, and now he is ready to 
show them all the savage wildness and relentlcssncss which 
characterized him when, unacquainted with civilization, he 
broke forth from his desert. 

Dietrich's connection with Etzel's realm and i?vnth the final 
outcome of the struggle has an element of the symbolic. He 
came of his own free will to serve at Etzel's court, just seven 
years before the last events take place ; he, the mightiest of the 
world, had come and laid his sword and crown before Etzel; 
thus his entrance into Etzel's ser\ice coincides in lime with 
Kriemhild*s second marriage, and from the fact of this 
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mysterious coincidence, as well as from the part that Dietrich 
plays in the development of the tragedy, we feel there is some- 
thing symbolic, something beyond mere human ken, in his pres- 
ence among the Huns. He tells Iring and Thiiring that the 
day draws nigh when they shall learn his reasons for coming. 
Every one recognizes his physical prowess and moral greatness ; 
they look to him as though he were there to set a dam to fire and 
water, and to point the right way to sim and moon. Hildebrant 
knows that Dietrich has vowed service for a definite period. 
And the time is now over, so he begs him to interfere in the 
struggle, and Dietrich, in a half-acknowledgment that he has 
seen this final struggle from the first, declares that if the heroes 
die he will remain what he is, for this he had placed as a sign 
whether he should again bear the crown or remain a vassal 
until his death. He chooses the part of onlooker at the struggle, 
and voluntarily renews his vow of service until death. Only 
when Etzel himself is about to take active part in the fight does 
he feel forced to assimie the rdle of combatant, and when Etzel, 
in sorrow and the powerlessness of despair, begs Dietrich to 
take the crown, his acceptance is in the name of Him who died 
on the cross. 

4. THE MYTHICAL AND MYSTICAL 

As a wholly subordinate, though exceedingly important part 
of the drama, Hebbel regarded an admixture of the mystical, 
and this admixture lay preeminently in the material before 
him. "How far does the marvellous, the mystical, belong in 
modem poetic art?" he asks in his journal for March 11, 1847 ; 
and replies to his own question : " Only in so far as it remains 
elementary. That is, the gloomy, ominous feelings and fan- 
cies on which it rests, and which tremble before something 
hidden and secret in nature, before an inherent capacity of 
deviating from her course, may be aroused, but they must not 
be moulded into concrete forms, such as apparitions of ghosts 
and spirits ; for the world-consciousness has outgrown the belief 
in the latter, while those feelings themselves are of everlasting 

nature." * 

Tgb. III. 4101. 
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As early as his student days In Munich, he had thought over 
the subject of the use of the mystical and with similar conclu- 
sions: ** We mortals are assuredly capable of fear and presenti- 
ment; the poet, therefore, is certainly permitted to make use 
also of such motives as he can obtain only from these dim re* 
gions. But two things he must observe. In the first place, 
he must here less than ever fall into the purely capricious, for 
then he becomes absurd. This he avoids by listening to the 
voices of the people and of the saga, and creating only from 
those elements which they, who have long listened to every- 
thing really awesome in nature, have hallowed. In the second 
place, he must guard against creating such fantastic pictures 
as only concern a single person, perhaps him whom he con- 
nects with them in his poem, in order to make them everywhere 
active; only that spectral circle do I fear before whose eddies 
I am not safe." * 

In 1845, while in Rome^ he had read and criticised two of 
Calderon's dramas, and, in doing so, had emphasized the neces- 
sity for establishing and humanizing mystery if it be used in 
poetry, and in avoiding the method of treating it like a magic 
ring which is put on the finger and which then produces new 
wonders.* 

A certain symbolism he felt, moreover, to be an eflFectual part 
of the drama, not simply in its idea, but in every one of its ele- 
ments, and it was his aim to raise the merely anecdotal to the 
symbolical* 

In nearly all of Hebbers pU)^ we see an element of mys- 
ticism and sjTTibolism, that ** mystic breath," that ** ominous 
mixture of light and shade, w^htch is most compatible with the 
intrepidity of his thinking.** * It is some unknown vision of 
terror which has appeared to Judith's husband in the wedding 
night, an equally mysterious apparition has maddened KJaus 
in " Genove\'a,** and has turned Etzel from his deeds of savage 
bloodshed. Symbolic, too, in ** Judith,*' are the forms of Sam- 
uel, who must go about crying out vengeance against himself, 
and of Daniel, the dumb, whose tongue is loosened so long as 
Jehovah requires his service. Symbolic is the defiance of 

* Tgb, I. 1055. * Tgb. IIL 3^97* ■ Tgb. 11. 1414. 5158- * Kub, I. 178, 



dcadi br wbkh Gob seeks a sqpi ■h c tha he slial pcfidi an- 
soISed or Ei^ at tSIub. SfmboGc is the consecntion of hb 
svcni bjr Gcnofvia, and Gofers htcr bfcakiiig ai it; nqrste- 
riocB is die witcfaoaft crfold Mazg^rcdn and her deccptioo ai 
Stgfaed br means of the'^^bssof trath." In '^Hcrodes and 
Mammne^" we haTe the sroxbofic eotzance <rf die three kings, 
hriakliiig a nev era, and die Tisioo of the new cia whidi is 
dawnii^ In ^Gjges and scxn Ring'' prcraib the deep sjrm- 
bofism and mjsddsm which prepares as for the use of the 
sjrmbolic and the my^terioos in the ^Xibchmgen." Werner, in 
Ids introdnctioa to the tiagedi, pcxnts oat how Hebbd has 
refined the ose ol the Teil, and symbolized its agnififainire by 
making it a part <d Rhodope's Terr beii^ and how he has cm- 
pfored the diamond about her neck in his characteristic and 
deeply mysterious manner; how he has made use of the ring 
of invisibilitj as an expressed symbol ot the sort that the poet 
valued so h^faly, but as symbol onhr, for nerer does Hd>bd 
allow one of his symbds to act as formative motive, but ooty 
as a human adjunct 

Friedrich von Uechtritz, in his splendid letter of criticism 
on " Gyges," understood how to regard and to ^-alue this em- 
ployment of mystic elements. "There is, of course, in the 
material, something of that strange, remote, and unusual ele- 
ment by which you are e\'idently wont to be especially attracted ; 
not so much by far as this is the case, for example, in Kleisfs 
Penthesilea, but still touching slightly upon it. Only here 
the welcome difference is especially set forth, that this time 
everything has been done on your part, in order not to increase 
what is strange and remote in the material through the execu- 
tion, but rather to alle\Tate, to place it in a light, a cdioring, 
a significance, which acts as intermediary between it and our 
feelings, and forms the poem over to an experience which is 
close to us in spirit, which corresponds to our narrow circles 
of civilization and of feeling." * 

Vischer, as we have seen, particularly emphasized the advan- 
tages for operatic treatment which the Nibelimgen oflFered in 
its mythical elements, and Hebbel was not afraid to employ 
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this mythical background as Geibel had been; he grasped 
eagerly at the opportunity of portraying his human characters 
with the old mythical setting, as giving the ancient atmosphere 
to the whole which is necessary to cast the natural light and the 
glow of belief on the gigantic outlines of the heroes. 

Hebbel, then, did not shrink from explaining Brunhild's 
mysterious origin and position in the transition-world and by 
so doing adding new inventive touches to her history and 
meaning as a changeling of divine origin. Dietrich, too, ex- 
plains, in the lines which were later stricken out, the history of 
Siegfried's birth, and their joint significance. The child which 
is conceived in the one favorable moment of a thousand years, 
draws into himself the strength of all animals, and w^hile still 
in the cradle breaks iron as the strongest man breaks wood. At 
the moment of his conception, the bride is wakened for him who 
shall bear him wonder-children, and threaten the world with 
destruction. Then the threatened world rouses to defence, 
and produces the human bride who is to fight with the super- 
human creature, and who, if she gains the victory, w^ill let the 
world move on in peace another thousand years; but these 
three must die in the struggle of the old with the new, the last 
desperate fight of the dying age against the incoming belief 
and culture of the dawning era. It is an assertion of the fact 
that after great periods of time the worid's opinions and beliefs 
change, and that with each change occurs a struggle, a combat, 
when the leaders in the struggle must be sacrificed for the 
general progress, Dietrich's whole connection with the play 
breathes a symbolical import, as though he were placed in the 
world, a man of surpassing moral and physical greatness, to 
await the crucial moment of decision, and to set his seal on the 
final outcome, by standing as the representative of the new faith. 
Mysterious is the knowledge w^hich he had acquired at the Nixie's 
wtII, when the world's great changes were recounted, and when he 
heard a year named. Is this the year for which he is waiting at 
the end of his seven years of service ? Is he a conscious regulator 
of the world*s woes, a reformer, with his inspiration for reforma- 
tion imbibed at the Nixie's well? To all these questions we 
are given no definite answer. It is intended as a part of the 
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breath of mystery which casts its veil over the great forms in the 
" Nibelungen," and makes us believe in their marvellous deeds, 
and realize their true symbolic importance in the world- 
drama. 

Symbolic, too, is the figure of the Pilgrim, the representative of 
the extreme phase of the modem belief; in reality a proud duke 
who wanders from house to house begging for a blow for his 
misdeeds, and a piece of bread for his himger. A man, who, 
seized by the pangs of an over-sensitive conscience, thinks him- 
self imworthy of the throne, and the wife and the children that 
have fallen to his lot, and who, therefore, turns away from his 
door-sill even after ten years of begging, and continues his life 
of wandering poverty. Symbolic, also, is the use of the silent 
figure of Eckewart, loyally devoted to his mistress, yet striving 
to warn the Burgundians. 

Nor does Hebbel shrink from the single mythical features 
which are so much a part of the whole that one must simply 
take them for granted as believed and not attempt to explain 
them. So we have the dragon episode, with all its attendant 
circumstances as a matter of past history, and Siegfried enters 
as the possessor of hoard and Tarnkappe^ protected by a skin 
of horn, and understanding the speech of birds. Where Hebbel 
perhaps overstepped the mark in giving to his heroes their 
superhuman wrapping, was in ascribing to Siegfried the size of 
a giant, and to Dietrich superhuman physical strength. Neither 
feature was necessary for delineating the two characters, nor 
for our understanding of them, and each one offers difficulties 
for stage presentation. 

The symbolic feature of the dwarfs, those dwellers in caverns 
and in the bowels of the earth, as guardians of the wonderful 
hoard, is emphasized in the scene in which they bear the treas- 
ure to Worms; and the curse on the hoard which the writer 
of the Nibelungenlied did not know of, is brought out in the 
marvellous vision of Volker, where he sees the destruction- 
bringing power of the gold, and sketches its history. Still 
earlier, in " Kriemhilds Rache," Hagen, with his far-seeing eye 
of gloom, had realized its evil power: — 
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Die Nibfhmgm haben iliren Vater 

Um Gold encUagen, urn dassdbe Gold, 

Das Sieg;fned an den Rhein gebracht Wer h&tte 

Sicfa's mM gedadity bevor sie's wirklich thaten? 

Doch tsf s gesdieh'n und wird noch oft gescheh'n.^ 

And even when the gold was first brought, the knight Truchs 
had recalled the old saying that magic gold is still more thirsty 
for blood than a dried sponge for water. 

Hebbel delights, too, in emphasizing the magic power of 
the runes, and in retaining the significant dreams of the old 
epic, and even adding new ones, such as that of Volkcr, where 
he sees all the Burgundians bleeding from woimds, but each 
with his wound in the back, as though it had been given by a 
murderer, not by a warrior. The prophecy of the mermaids 
is also given a place in the darkening picture of approaching 
destruction, and Hebbel has, as we have seen, intended a some- 
what similar, though far more symbolical and far-reaching 
prophecy in the reported scene at the Nixie's well, where the 
later events are shadowed forth in mysterious and interrupted 
whisperings. The Norse god-world is introduced, not simply 
to supply the deficiencies of the epic transmission, but also to 
give the background of the old belief which is dying out slowly 
but surely. 

Hebbel's frequent fault, throughout his dramas, was in em- 
phasizing and enlarging upon the mysterious and symbolical, 
rather than keeping it in the backgroimd. So here Dietrich's 
significance did not need heightening through the Nixie's 
prophecies, nor did his meaning as Christian hero gain by this 
touch of old Germanic mythology and magic. Neither is the 
introduction of the Pilgrim a real addition to the play, for we 
have heard of this extreme side of Christianity before, even of 
saints and penitents who creep into caves and starve, if some 
bird does not bring them food, or who climb steep cliffs and 
cling there until the wind hurls them down. He, at most, 
throu^ Dietrich's explanation, and through Hagen's reply : — 

Ihr sprecht, wie unser 
Kaplan am Rhein, 

' a884-a888. 
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serves to emphasize the background of Christianity against 
which the emotions of hatred and desire for vengeance are 
playing their deadly rAle. 

Certain minor touches of mystery and mysticism which have 
akeady been mentioned under the head ef inventions rather 
detract from than add to the general effect: so the invented 
mythological details and the features given to the Nibelungen 
knights and to the Burgundian warriors. 

Yet Hebbel was justified in defending the humanness of his 
characters, for the mystical and mythical impress us in most 
cases as a part of the atmospheric setting; and he was right 
when he declared that he had never permitted himself to borrow 
a motive from the dark region of indetenninate and indeter- 
minable forces; that he had confined himself to catching up 
the wonderful lights and colors which steep our actually exist- 
ing world in a new splendor without changing it. ''The 
Gyges is possible without the ring, the Nibelungen is possible 
without the homed skin and the Tarn-cap." * 

Whatever Hebbel's faults in the dramatization of the Nibe- 
limgenlicd, they are those of detail rather than of ensemble, 
for each character stands out clearly and humanly in the great 
aggregate, and he has saved his structures from an epic reci- 
tation of detail and episode which the nature of the material 
made it difficult to avoid. 

The merit of Hebbel is that he has succeeded in retaining 
the marvellous mythical backgroimd without making his char- 
acters either impossible monsters or demigods; that he has 
humanized without trivializing them; that he has made them 
step out of the epic mass of his material as real dramatic char- 
acters, living, breathing, speaking, and acting before us; that 
he has retained the outlines of the characters and the action as 
no other dramatizer of the material has done ; and that he has 
strengthened, and motivated, and deepened both characters 
and plot, and raised the whole to a world-drama of imiversal 
significance, while retaining in imblemished purity the picture 
offered in the Nibelungenlied. 

» Bw. n. 189; Tgb. IV. 6085. 
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Edda. Cbersetzt und erl&utert. Leipzig und Wien, 1893. 
Gnad, Dr. Ernst. Literarische Essays. Neue Folge. Wien, 1895. 

Friedrich Hebbel und die Nibelungentr&gSdie. pp. 75-109. 
Golther, Wolfgang. Das lied vom htimen Seyfrid mit einem Anhange: 

Das Volksbuch vom gehomten Siegfried. Halle a. S., 1889. 
The same. Die sagengeschichtlichen Grundlagen der Ringdichtung 

Richard Wagners. Charlottenburg, 1902. 
Grenzboten. XXI., Leipzig, 1862. pp. 172-179. 
Grimm, Briider. Deutsche Sagen. 2 Bde. 3te Auflage. Besorgt von 

Hermann Grimm. Berlin, 1 891. 
The same. Kinder und Hausm&rchen. 2 Bde. 5te Auflage. Gdttingen, 

1843. 
Grimm, Jakob. Deutsche Mythologie. 3te Auflage. G5ttingen, 1854. 
Grimm, Wilhelm. Die deutsche Heldensage. Gottingen, 1829. 
Gruener, Gustav. The Nibelungenlled and Saga in Modem Poetry. 

{Publications of the Modem Language Association of America. XI., 

1896. pp. 220-257.) 
Hagen, Friedrich Heinrich von der. Volsunga- und Ragnars-Saga nebst 

der Geschichte von Nomagest. Ubersetzt. 2te Auflage. V6llig 

umgcarbeitet von Dr. Anton Edzardi. (Altdeutsche und altnordische 

Helden-Sagen, III.) Stuttgart, 1880. 
Hanke, R. Friedrich Hebbels Nibelungentrilogie und das Nibelungenlled. 

Leitmeritz, 1868. 
Hebbel, Friedrich. Briefe. Nachlese. Unter Mitmrkung Fritz Lemmer- 

mayers herausgegeben von R. M. Werner. Zwei BUnde. Berlin, 

1900. 
The same. Briefwechsel mit Freunden und berlihmten Zeitgenossen 

herausgegeben von Felix Bamberg. Zwei Bdnde. Berlin, 1890- 

1892. 
The same. Die Nibelungen. Ein deutsches Trauerspiel in drei Abthei- 

lungen. I.-II. Hambxu-g, 1862. 
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The same. SlbntHche Werke, Historisch-kritiache Ausgabc besorgt 

von Richard Maria Werner. Zw5lf Bandc. Berlin, 1901-1903. 
Zweite Abteilung. TagebUcher. Vier Bandc. 1903. 
Dritte Abteilung, Briefe, Sechs Bande. 1905.-* 
The same. Samtlichc Wcrke mit Einleitungen und Anmerkungen von Etnil 

Kuh, neu herausgegeben von Hermann Knimm mit einer biographi- 

scben Einleitung von Adolf Stem, Leipzig, 1898, 
The same. TagebQcher. Herausgegeben von Felix Bamberg. Zwet 

Bande. Berlin, 18S5-1887. 
The same. Werke. Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl Zeiss. Kritisch durch- 

gesehene und erlliutertc Ausgabc. Leipzig und Wicn. 
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Maria Werner und Walther Bloch. Berlin, 1904. 
Hollzmann, Dr. Adolf. Untersuchungen iiber das Nibelungenlied. 
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' At the present writing, two volumes have appeared* 
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1862. Hebbel, Friedrich. Die Nibelungen. Cf. Bibliography i. 
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in tre Handlinger med Forspil. Kopenhagen. 
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Dresden. Leipzig, 1874. Redam 511. 

1863. Wagner, Richard. Der Ring des Nibelungen. Zweite Ausgabe, 

Leipzig, 1873. Ges. Schriften V. 257-352, VI. 1-364. 
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Frankfurt a. M. 
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vm. 413-415- 
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1870. EttmUller, Ludwig. Sigufrid. In f(inf Handlungen. For friends. 
1872. Schottky, E. Sigurd. Schauspid. Breslau. 
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No date. Fischer, Wilhehn. Siegfried. Trauerspiel. Reudnitz-Ldpzig. 
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1886. Melza, H. Die Nibelungen. 
1887-1888. Siegert, Georg. Kriemhild. Erster teil, Siegfrieds Tod. Trag5- 

die in drei Aufziigen. MQnchen, 1887. Zweiter Teil, Kriemhilds 

Rache. Trag5die in zwei Aufziigen. Miinchen, 1888. 
1889. Sommer, Eduard. Siegfried. 15 Lieder. Danzig. 
1889. Hahn, Werner. Kriemhild. Volksgesang der Deutschen aus 
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Ubertragen und ^thetisch erl&utert. Eisenach. 
1891. Grimm, Heinrich. Kriemhild. Musik drama in drei Akten. 

Aufgefiihrt in Augsburg, 189 1. 
189a. Behrendt, Otto. Siegfried. Epos. Leipzig. 
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NOTE 

The voluminous writings of Ludwig Tieck, with their great 
variety of form and substance, g^ve a very complete reflex 
of German Romanticism. Almost every phase of it is found 
in him, although no one phase, perhaps, is found at its very 
best. And one of the most important aspects of Romanti- 
cism is its attitude toward nature. These considerations 
seemed to Mr. Danton, and they seem to me, to justify a 
purely analytic study of the nature-sense in Tieck, without 
any concomitant attempt to trace the history of the nature- 
sense in earlier writers, which would have required a bulky 
treatise, or to compare Tieck in detail with his Romantic 
contemporaries, which would have required another treat- 
ise. In my opinion, Mr. Danton's work has been done with 
such care and scholarly penetration as to form a useful con- 
tribution to the study of German Romanticism. 

Calvin Thomas 

Columbia University, March. 1907 



PREFACE 

This dissertation is offered without apology to the few who 
will read it. I am convinced that the work was worth doing, 
for though Tieck's greatest merit is not as a nature-poet, his 
nature-sense is large enough to admit of an expository mono- 
graph of this character. There was no great point to be 
proved, but a few simple facts which made a personal ap- 
peal* are here set forth. Perhaps they may aid some other 
investigator in the field. 

The study is of course not exhaustive. There is more ma- 
terial, some of which is being reserved for a future paper. 

In the quotations, all the poetry has been left untranslated, 
but the prose has been turned into English, with but two or 
three necessary exceptions. 

I wish to thank Professor Kuno Francke for suggesting 
the subject, and for his liberal aid in the early stages of the 
work. The dissertation owes much to Professor Calvin 
Thomas, also, whose encourag;ement and constructive critic- 
ism have been invaluable. Professor O. F. Emerson read 
part of the manuscript and gave many valuable hints as to 
style, though I feel that the work leaves much to be desired 
on this score. I am also grateful to Professor Klee, the dis- 
tinguished Tieck scholar, to Mr. Williams and to Miss East- 
man of the Hatch Library, for valuable bibliographical data. 

G. H. D. 

Cleveland, Ohio, March, 1907 



ANALYTICAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Introduction. 

Tieck's rank as a poet: his nature sense a fundamental part of 
his poetic gift. Not truly interested in life except in a very 
>^ limited sphere. Variance with life docs not deny him poetic 
^^vpower. Poetic power manifests itself in lack of coherent doc- 
trine of nature. Object of present paper to portray individual 

actehstics without attempt to find a nature philosophy. 
Because of poetic treatment by Tieck, impossibility of chrono- 
"^» logical, genetic or comparative treatment. 

Chapter One: The Temperamental Attitude. 

The temperamental attitude defined. Limitations of the term. 
The chapter a contribution to the knowledge of Ticck's per- 
sonality, being occupied with his spontaneous reactions upon 
nature. 

Tieck not unobservant. Peculiarly morbid states combined 
with common sense. Illness cause of inability to live in natural 
surroundings like many other poets. Personal feeling for na- 
ture in letters, etc. Hypochondriac elements. Reflection of 
this in works. 

Youthful delight in nature: seen in friendship with Wacken- 
roder. Impressionability shown by effect of one sunrise in the 
Harz. 

This impressionability brings real love; real love demands 
honesty of attitude and treatment in self and others. Satirizes 
dishonesty where found. 

Knew nature from the March of Brandenburg and travels: 
Germany (Harz, Fichtelgebirge) Bohemia, Switzerland. Italy: 
effect of latter. 

Interest in gardens (parks) like that in specific places. No 
utilitarianism in attitude toward garden as in Nicolai. 
Types of garden. Probable influence of Jacobi: demands cer- 
tain artificiality in garden: liked Italian gardens. Mystic- 

/\ symbolic gardens: "Der Jahrmarkt." Garden no boundary 

\^ for nature sense. Limitations of best garden. 

^ Effort to obtain wide view for self and characters. Sea, sky, 
mountain and plain. 



Descriptive method in such scenes logical. Aspects of land- 
scape: fondness for pleasant types. Causes of this both physi- 
cal and traditional. 

Of various aspects, dawn most important. Emphasis on color 
elements. 

Moon not silver. Importance of moonlight through whole life. 
Black night more decorative: less felt. 

Chapter Two: The Philosophical Attitude. 

The term defined. Its limitations as applied to Tieck. Tieck 
no philosopher. Strong hold of both philosophical and religious 
theories on him. 

His feeling arises from his impressionable temperament: vari- 
ous influences on him. Fichte's egoism and its development in 
"Abdallah" and "William Lovell." Egoism becomes hedonism 
with moral decay. 

Influence of Goethe, Shakespere, not concomitant with Ticck's 
admiration for them. Influence of Boehme larger. Shown in 
Tieck's ideas of origin of evil and omnipresence of God, etc 
Belief in immanence of God in Nature has three stages in 
Tieck : 

I. Suggestion of God in nature, from nature. Man passes 
from religion into nature. Illustrated from "Stembald'' and 
"Genoveva." Used as poetic expedient. 

II. Nature reveals God. 

God not immediately present in nature since human spirit is too 
feeble to grasp it. He appears in phenomena of world, is near 
in natural manifestations. 

III. Identification of God and nature. 

Found all through Tieck's work: not necessarily a borrowing- 
from Boehme. 

The idea very strong in "Abdallah" where Tieck wrestles with 
it in all forms: residuum a tendency to vivid spiritualization. 
Other illustrations of same phase. 

Chapter Three: The Naturalistic Interpretations. 

Definition of term. Its limitations. 

Observation a presupposition. 

Large nature. 

The minute in nature: 

Tieck's sympathy with this: lack of morbid states. 

Observation develops appreciation which arises from simple 

joy in living, in motion, in generosity of nature. 



v^ Resultant dignity of treatment. 

^^"^ Method of appreciation is unconsciousness. 
To enjoy necessary to return to nature. 

Tieck not a real disciple of Rousseau, but attempted to get 
close to nature. 
Return implies influence: 

Pleasure in cheerful landscape; the cheering power of nature. 
Nature directly refreshes and inspires. Nature and freedom. 
Nature gives hope, uplift, strength. The feeling rises to a 
sense of full accord with nature. 

From nature, longing and melancholy. Glorification of Weh- 
muth. Effect of color in this connection. Direct education 
of nature not stressed. External and satiric expressions. 
Interrelation of man and nature. Mutual influence. The effect 
of various specific phases. 

Morning both time for rejoicing and sorrow. Parallelism for 
evening: sorrow grows with falling night 
Relation of love to night. 

Forest: importance. All phases. Waldeinsamkeit a constant 
note. Love of forest in Tieck's characters. Statistics of oc- 
currence of forest scenes in dramas. 

Chapter Four: The Mystic and Symbolic Interpretations. 

Groimd covered by the chapter. 

Desolate nature as a background for events in harmony with 
the scene. Murders occur in storm and rain. 
Reaction on man's spirit of such scenes. Reflex in metaphors 
dealing with life. Conventionality in description of these due 
to historical causes. Keynote in this, revolt and oppression. 
Also: joy in storm and courage from wilder aspects of nature. 
Note: vivifying effect on nature of storm. 
^- Contrast of nature with feelings. 

Love and nature. S3rmbolism. Love that human emotion most 
bound up with nature and most subject to varying interpreta- 
tion. Tieck not alone in this symbolism. Spring bve's season: 
hence importance of spring in Tieck. Spring season of long- 
ing : same note in Tieck's poetry. 
The Vorfruhling and its causes. 

Spring a real experience with Tieck. Vividness and reality in 
description. Personification. Two notes in spring: love and 
regret. Latter brought by change of season.*;. Parallelism of 
seasons and emotions. Pessimism of early works. 
Rose the flower of spring. 



Other flowers of minor importance. Overwhelming signifi- 
cance of rose as symbol of sex passion. Personification of 
rose. 

Power of love over nature. Poetic expression in metaphor. 
Sense of loved one in nature. 
Other sex symbols in nature. Nature a woman. 
Other animistic developments: 
Nature has physical qualities (sight, hearing). 
Nature has mental qualities (will, memory). 
Hostility and friendship of nature. 

The general demonic fatalism in the nature phenomena of 
Tieck. 
Progress away from early morbidness and pessimism. 



THE NATURE SENSE 
IN THE WRITINGS OF LUDWIG TIECK 
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INTRODUCTION. 

When Tieck remarked in his "Kritische Schriften," that it 
is allowable to treat the poet's work only from the stand- 
point of the poet, that is, to treat him as a whole, he felt that 
there is a divinity that hedges the poet as well as the king. 
It is by reason of this divinity that one approaches with a 
certain diffidence a theme which subjects a minute portion of 
a poet's work to microscopic examination, especially when 
that poet is in his entirety not known to the present public. 
Tieck, a man of importance in his day, never appealed univer- 
sally to the masses even in Germany, and so rays of culture 
from him have not penetrated the general gloom of Philistin- 
ism. There is no burning curiosity to know more about him 
in the present generation. 

The "poet-soul," wherever found and however insignificant 
in scope, deserves the most careful consideration ; Tieck, with 
all the elements that go to make the true poet, is worthy of 
any hint that may make him better understood. However 
his verses may jingle, and whatever of undue raisonnement 
there is in his later novelettes, he had true creative impulses 
which make his work significant of at least one not unimpor- 
tant side of humanity. That he is historically significant, no 
one will deny ; but the merely historical does not maintain in- 
terest in a living age. 

Unfortimately Tieck was not interested in life. The main 
elements of his work are poetry and art. He felt the indefi- 
nite pains of an unreal existence, and had a certain blindness 
toward the great problems of the world and something of 
that Don Quixote who meant so much to him. He dealt too 
much with abstractions even for Germans, among whom ab- 
stractions have a value not understood by more practical for- 
eigners. 



In his youth, when his genius was recognized, he was able 
to rise in his playful wrath and, with many a jesting whirl of 
his sling, cast a pebble at the cumbersome giant of "enlighten- 
ment." But he never outgrew these youthful ideals, and as 
time goes on, his work fails to gain in import and breadth. 
One feels that he does not know life, that he has not observed 
closely and that he cannot characterize it. His personages 
run together; they become lay-figures upon which to drape 
costumes, or they suggest dummies in the hands of a ven- 
triloquist. What still breathed in his youth was petrified in 
his maturer years. Literature for its own sake grew to have 
a value for him apart from its relation to life and to the hu- 
man soul, and just in proportion as he failed to make life his 
standard, so he is neglected by a living generation. In days 
when life is of eager interest, when the world throbs with 
thought, and when aCtipn pulses through all the veins of the 
earth, the human mipd refuses to dwell on bygone literary 
squabbles, to drowse over criticism of authors long ago accept- 
ed or forgotten, and to waste effort in understanding the po- 
lemics of a bygone century. Tieck was conscious of the de- 
mands upon the creative artist and cried out to his biographer, 
"One must have lived it," * but he lived in an inner world, 
was distinctly a literary man and so fails today of even a just 
appreciation. 

This variance with life is seen as poetry in such works as 
"Genoveva" and "Kaiser Octavianus" and as irony in Tieck's 
satirical dramas. As he grew older, it manifested itself more 
and more formally in his novelettes and critical writings, and 
culminated in a certain retroactive conservatism which is an- 
tagonistic to Young Germany, republicanism and French 
Romanticism, as types of noxious innovation. 

Tieck was a poet, and because of the presence of the poetic 
in his works, there is a continual difficulty in treating of his 
nature-sense. His inspiration and his moods glided him in 

'Rudolf Kopke, Ludwig Tieck. Erinnerungen aus dcm Lcbcn des 
Dichters. Leipzig, 1855. II. p. 150. Referred to hereafter as Kopke. The 
work is sympathetic but not entirely adequate. 



his choice of themes, and he made no attempt at coherency of 
doctrine or even at consistency of attitude toward nature. He 
was driven by the tempests of his imagination from phase to 
phase, and so one is finally compelled to follow as through a 
trackless waste, guided as much by instinct as was he him- 
self. From this it may be seen that to trace his course chron- 
ologically through work after work is of little avail, if indeed it 
were possible. Great desert areas in his writings mean noth- 
ing ; now and again there is an oasis, while often the progress 
is through the most luxuriant growth rich in suggestion and 
inspiration. Even an examination of these fertile fields fails 
;to show any especial sequence in his development except such 
as any man growing to be very old would naturally exem- 
plify. He remained from first to last instinctive and emo- 
tional, and however doctrinaire he became in other fields, he 
developed no doctrine of nature. 

Nor can the treatment be genetic. The poet combines from 
all spheres, drawing and selecting from each that which he 
needs for the moment, but it is his transmuting power which 
makes him a poet and places his real significance beyond the 
dissecting knife of the historical critic. During all his life 
Tieck read and absorbed, but this absorption is always, as 
far as the specific sources are concerned, of minor moment 
when compared to the portion which he himself took from a 
first-hand feeling for nature. After all it is immaterial, ex- 
cept from the historical standpoint, whether a certain idea is 
derived from a prototype or whether it comes from direct ob- 
servation and personal feeling. The important thing is to see 
how the individual poet treated it, and what form his individual 
moulding of the thought has taken ; and so, unless the origin 
of the idea seemed to throw light on the subsequent develop- 
ment of Tieck's mind, historical data have not been presented. 

Neither has the aim been to compare Tieck with his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, nor to indicate any possible influ- 
ence on succeeding generations. Much of his work is based 
on the past and he shows various individual differences from 
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the other poets; a portion, if perhaps no very great one, has 
become the unearned increment of the future, but to have 
compared him with Haller or Goethe, with Shelley or Words- 
worth, with Victor Hugo or Emerson, would have meant to 
write a history of all poetry and to write it with all the inward- 
ness of all the poets. For the nature-sense is finally the poet 
himself; it is his life and his being, and the most common 
man rises by his feeling toward nature to a creative height, 
while no poet worthy of the name has ever been without a 
deep and lasting sense of close sympathy with the impinging 
universe. 



CHAPTER ONE 

TIECK'S TEMPERAMENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 

NATURE 

A discussion of Tieck's temperamental attitude toward na- 
ture should reveal the nature-sense in its relation to the 
personality of the man. It should discover in how far his 
environmeiTdL uncptxsciously influenced him, and how he ex- 
pressed this influence unconsciously and independently of all 
theory or dogma. The chapter should to a certain extent con- 
tribute to the inner biography of the man. It implies an in- 
terpretation of his reflexes as well as a mere detailing of the 
external circumstances under which they were produced. In 
the main it is a discussion of the natural man living in nature. 
His human self, untrammeled by any conceptual considera- 
tion, expresses its feelings instinctively and is the primary 
object. From this the discussion legitimately turns to 
those selections on the part of the poet which are most charac- 
teristic. Certain apperceptions of thought must enter in, be- 
cause the temperament, the instinct, cannot be entirely sepa- 
rated from the ideas and the intellect; but as a whole all re- 
actions on the material that are conscious, and all use of nature 
to illustrate any formulae, are deferred to a future chapter. 

Tieck's apartness from life and action does not preclude a 
power of observation both subtle and keen. His ability to 
see is attested by his wit, although too ofte^j he chose to see a 
rather minor thing. He had, moreover, as an individual gift 
a definite and in some ways mystifying personality, which in 
forms of literary expression becomes a large and wonderful 
fantasy. It is this which keeps him in the circle of the greater 
creative poets, giving to his purely poetic work a value equal 
in its sphere to his critical dicta, and justifying for him the 



title of the poet of the earlier Romantic School. There is a 
dualism in his personality which arises from a curious com- 
bination of pathological states with what Haym* calls sotmd 
common sense ; just that, in other words, to which the roman- 
' tic poets always felt themselves superior. Tieck's life was 

; filled with dreams and visions:' his world often seems to be 

: apart from that of other mortals, and deep within him there 

: was such a wealth of creative fancy as to make all nature alive 

J about him. 

* His life was attended on its external side by intense physi- 

cal suffering, melancholy, depression and morbidness, and he 
is hardly ever represented^ as enjoying so fully the vigor 
; of the elements as did Byron, Wordsworth or Goethe. Gout 

attacked him early in life and continued with him till his 
\ death. His letters to Solger are filled with warnings against 

colds and with complaints and woes. He says that the equi- 
noxes are dangerous times, and that he loathes the dampness 
; and changing weather which cause him to feel indisposed. He 

urges his friend not to disregard the dangers of exposure to 
the inclemency of the elements.* Dorothea Tieck's reports 
about her father in her interesting correspondence with Uech- 
tritz arc mainly concerning his physical condition.* Tieck*s 
later journeys grew to be mere searches after health. His 
home interests were those of his circle of friends, of his read- 
ings, of his Shakespere and his Gocthe.° A healthy growing 
old with nature cannot, then, be expected, but rather an in- 

*R. Haym, Die Romantische Schule, Berlin. 1870. p. 862. 

'Solgcr's Nachpclassene Schriften und Brief wechsel, herausReReben 
von L. Tieck und F. v. Raumcr, 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1826. p. 390. Vide, 
Holtei. 300 Briefe aus 2 Jahrhunderten, p. 46, for an account of a re- 
markable fit of madness after reading from 4 p. m. to 2 a. m. in 
Grosse's "Genius." Also L. H. Fischer, Aus Berlins Vergangenheit. 
On the human side this fantasy is to be connected with his power of 
mimicry. Uc speaks in a letter to Bernhardi (Aus Varnhagens Nach- 
lass, p. 198) of being affected to madness by nature. 

*Solger, 303. 429, 621. 

*Von Sybel, Erinnerungen an Fried, v. Uechtritz, Leipzig. 1884, p. 166. 
Cf. Schriften der Goethe Gesellschaft, XIIL 381-2, and the introduc- 
tion to the volume, sub Tieck. Solger. 486. 

"T^ieck, Kritische Schriften, Leipzig, 1848, p. 141, 159: Poems, third 
ed. Berlin. 1841. p. 280, and Grillparzer, fifth Gotta ed. vol. IIL, 148. 



creasing aloofness from her. Yet in spite of this hypochon- 
driac attitude in his life, it must be said that his works show 
neither a cessation, nor hardly a proportionate abatement of 
a living feeling for nature. 

In the earlier and most romantic works the nature-sense 
has of course a larger expression, for as a young man Tieck 
reveled in the beauty of natural scenery. His letters to Wack- 
enroder * breathe a joy in the garden, the moonlight and the 
sunlight ; he gives as one reason for not wishing to leave Halle 
the desire to continue in such lovely surroundings. In a let- 
ter of June 3, 1792, he exclaims on the beauty of the evening. 
Speaking of another of his letters, Wackenroder says that 
there hovers over it all a sort of soft, beautiful and cheerful 
spirit of happiness which the enjoyment of nature had instilled 
into it, and urges his friend to remain in this mood, in order, 
probably, to prevent any of the morbid attacks to which 
Tieck was subject from getting the upper hand.* Indeed, 
Tieck's. whole attitude toward the world at this time may be 
summed up in his own words, "It is feeling, not thought.'' ' 

To illustrate forcibly the effect of nature on Tieck as a 
young man, part of a letter given by Friesen may be quoted.* 
This describes the effect of a mountain scene while the poet 
was making a trip through the Harz in June, 1792. Friesen re- 
marks with justice that the impression on the dweller in the 
plains can never be realized by one who has always been ac- 
customed to a more rugged environment. It was on this oc- 
casion that Tieck saw a sunrise which accompanied his whole 
life as a vision ; he often tried to repeat the actual experience 
of this moment, but was never able. Friesen, who was not 

*In 300 Briefe. 

'Holtei, Briefe an Liidwig Tieck, Breslau, 1864, IV., 172. The letter 
is dated May 5. Tieck's first letter in the 300 Briefe is dated May 10, 
so that Wackenroder's must be in answer to one unpublished; no 
doubt to the one mentioned by Tieck on p. 28 of 300 Briefe. 

"300 Bfe., 129. 

*H. von Friesen, Ludwig Tieck, Erinnerungen eines alten Freundcs 
Wicn, 1871. XL. 136 ff. Cf. Kopkc, I.. 142. 
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satisfied with Kopke's account, quotes the following late letter 
of Tieck: 

"It was in the first year of my university days in Halle in 
1792, that I took a trip to see a friend who had invited me to 
visit him in the Harz. I had never seen a mountain, and so 
everything was new, cheering and inspiring. It was the time 
of the summer solstice when I started out. I had not slept 
the night before, but had written letters. When I saw Eisle- 
ben, I was overwhelmed by the beauty of its situation, by the 
fields and meadows and by the fruit, which was almost ripe. 
I traveled on foot through the little town of Hettstadt, where I 
witnessed the burial of a miner. As it grew dark, I came to 
a wood where some young people had gathered and were 
singing joyfully. They decorated me with garlands, as was 
the custom of the place. I had let the long day pass lazily 
by in my observations of nature, and now I came to an inn 
situated somewhat farther up the mountain, and from this, 
light, music and dancing streamed out to meet me. It wa3 
quite dark when I entered, rejoicing in the noisy festivities; 
I took a room the door of which I left open in order to enjoy 
at first hand the frolic and confusion. The young folks were 
pleased at my participation, and so another night passed with- 
out slumber. When it got a bit more quiet in the general room, 
I paid my bill. I went on through a pretty meadow path 
and climbed a few hills. Soon the sun rose. But what words 
are sufficient to describe this scene even feebly, the miracle, 
the phenomenon which greeted me and transformed my soul, 
my inner being, all my forces, and which led me involuntarily 
to something divinely great and ineffable? A nameless de- 
light took hold of my whole being. I trembled and a stream 
of tears flowed from my eyes with such inner emotion as I 
had never felt before. I had to stand still to experience this 
vision thoroughly, and as my heart trembled in the greatest joy, 
it seemed absolutely as if a second happy loving heart were 
really beating on mine. As I have said this was the 
most important moment in my life ; I could not help weeping 



for joy. I cannot tell how long the intoxication of the mo- 
ment lasted. * * * I am eighty years old now, and still 
the recollection of this moment is the most wonderful and most 
enigmatic of my whole long life." 

Tieck goes on to say that he regards himself as highly for- 
tunate to have had this experience and there is no doubt that 
he is referring to the same event where in "Phantasus" * he 
says that one can have the good fortune only two or three times 
in one's life really to see a sunrise: this experience does not 
touch a man lightly, but makes an epoch in his life, and a long 
time is required to recover from its effects, while many fu- 
ture years subsist on its recollection. 

It is very evident, then, that if Tieck himself was so deeply 
moved by nature, if he felt it with such inner emotion, he 
will manifest absolute honesty of feeling. As he says in one 
of his poems, "Nie hab' ich Lust, nie Schmerzen mir erlogen",' 
and he demands this same honesty of attitude in others, and 
expects from each some poetic power in the treatment of na- 
ture; where he does not find these he is satirical or angry. 
The earliest evidence of this feeling is in "Das Reh," * where 
the minister and his servant discuss nature humorously and 
in a manner which brings to mind the later conversations in 
"Zerbino" between Nestor and the hero. In "Das Reh" the 
sentimental servant notices nature but the minister will have 
none of it and exclaims in disgust : "O pshaw ! How could I 
take any pleasure in a golden cloud? Just as if I could take 
pleasure in the shadow of a wine bottle or at the jingle of gold- 
pieces !" 

The obtuseness to nature which characterizes both Nestor 
and Zerbino may well be compared with a passage like this, 
tliough in the later work the note is rather that of literary sa- 
tire, as it is also in "Peter Lebrecht," * where the Ritterromane 

*Schrifteti, Berlin, 1828 ff.. IV., 128. In both notes and text Roman 
numerals will be used to indicate volumes of the "Schriften" in the 
standard edition of 1828 ff. N. S. will mean literary remains, K. S., 
critical works. See bibliography. 

*Third edition, Berlin, 1841, p. 355. Referred to hereafter as Poems. 
^"N. S. 29. ^*XIV., 163, 164. 
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receive a thrust from this point of view. Adam's book of 
travel (in "Kaiser Octavianus"), with its thorough banality, 
brings Nicolai at once to mind/ as does Mumer's work on 
travel in "Herr von Fuchs." * In "Der gestiefelte Kater" ' a 
false nature sense is one of the many points ridiculed. In "Der 
Naturfreund" Tieck gives vent to his contempt for people who 
consciously try to gain a thrill from nature, and shows with 
malicious humor, how the councillor takes the greatest pains 
to miss no mountain or hut on his way, in order that he may 
lose none of the beauties of the scenery. Long before his des- 
tination is reached, he falls asleep, and upon his arrival at the 
watering-place, spends most of his time at the card-table in 
utter disregard of his environment. 
I Tieck's personal disgust at Naturjdger is found consci- 

tj ously expressed in one of the conversations in "Phantasus" 

ji where he says: "I mean those folks who make a regular hunt 

\ for sunrises and sunsets from high mountains, or who chase 

;, waterfalls and other natural phenomena and so spoil many a 

Y morning for themselves and others in order to wait for a 

i; pleasure which very often (Joes not come and which they after- 

wards must feign. These people treat nature just as they con- 
sort with men of note; they run into their houses and stand 
opposite them : well, there they are at last at the famous and 
oft-mentioned place, and if nothing takes place* in their souls, 
at least they can afterwards say that they have been there. 
Tieck had not forgotten these people when he wrote "Der 
Mondsiichtige.'* as the subjoined passage shows*/ *'0 these 
travelers ! This horde of gaping English and Germans. Most 
of them can see nature only as a mere crude decoration ; they 
sleep, are bored, until the proper moment is announced to 
them by their guide or guide-book. These people experience 
no nature ; for them she does not exist, and the pleasure that 
they take in her is like that of the cafe or the ice-cream parlor." 
Such attitudinizing is not unknown at the present time, and 

»I., 148. 'XII., 43. 'V., 181. 259. *XXI., 123. 
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brings to mind the remark of Emerson that when men begin 
to write about nature they at once fall into euphuism. 

The words of old Martin in *Teter Lebrecht''* give aiiotlier 
side glance at the literary aspect of the matter. He scolds 
at books which, by an over-stimulated and false presentation 
of the simple life, tend to inculcate wrong ideas, both as to 
existing conditions and as to the influence of nature on man. 
He goes on to say: **It is the greater art to portray everything 
natural in a natural manner and yet to wrap one so in sun- 
shine that one sees only that which one should see, and then 
each tree is dyed as with a new green. Few have succeeded 
in tliat." 

Several of Tieck's characters despise or affect to despise 
nature. These are a!l satirically given; as, for example, the 
Pfarrer in **Die Reisenden"^ who scoffs at nature* a word 
which has, he says, come into vogue some forty years since, 
and by which folks mean "eincn etwanigen Bach oder Fluss 
sammt Berg und Steingeschichten. oder die Waldsachen und 
dergleichen. Hat mich nie sonderlich interessiert.'* Another 
Pfarrer in "Der Jahrmarkt"' finds in the midst of some 
commonplaces, nothing more unnatural than so-called nature. 
The old miner in "Der Alte voni Bergc'\* who understands his 
mountain as part of his trade, exclaims: **Nature, that*s such 
a stupid word/' Finally in **Der junge Tischlermeister/' * the 
insane old man reviles Leonardos love of nature with much 
sarcasm and somewhat after tlie manner of the preceding, 
when he says that God will certainly be satisfied with crea- 
tion now that Leonard has loked into it and admired it. 

Tieck's first impressions of nature were from the March of 
Brandenburg, for he w^as bom in Berlin — in May, 1773 — and 
lived there until he began his university career some nineteen 
years later. He seems to have felt a certain early dislike for 
his native city,' but tlie March itself had a very strong hold on 
him. So Italy recalls it to his mind as he sees a solitary pine 

*XV., 29, ^^Vir. 215. »XX., 59. 'XXIV,, 189. "XXVIII., 

412, "In a letter to Bcrnhardi from Erlangcn at Whitsuntide, 1791 

Vamhagcns Nachlass. p. 189. Cf. 2^"^. '^^'^, 221, 
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on the shores of the Lago Maggiore;* the last line of the 
passage, "Daheim in meiner Mark'* is significant from the use 
of "meiner" and in his whole conception of the sadness of 
that country. Another passage* touches on the same idea, 
when in Bozen he meets a strict anti-Catholic of the kind* as 
he says, that he supposed only the sand and firs of his native 
land produced. The novelette, "Die Gesellschaft auf dem 
Lande" * opens with a remark that shows him even more dis- 
posed to appreciate the scene in his native province: ". .auch 
im Brandenburgischen Lande giebt es schone Naturgemalde, 
wenn man sie nur aufzusuchen versteht.'* Though he cared for 
the March and understood it, it is evident, in the main, that 
this child of an unpicturesque land lets his fancy roam out over 
all Germany, which he claims to have regarded as the true 
fatherland before any of his contemporaries.* 

While on the whole Tieck's life was a quiet one, it may be 
said that like his heroes, he traveled. He had the opportunity 
to see a very large part of Germany, from Hamburg to 
Munich and from the extreme east to the Rhine and 
Switzerland. He also went to Italy and England. Na- 
turally enough, the expression of his feelings on these jour- 
neys is varied, and ranges from the simple joy of motion and 
delight in the newness of things, through the hypochondria of 
many of his Italian poems, to a practically complete silence 
with regard to his English experiences.* 

A letter to Bernhardi contains one of the fullest accounts 
given by Tieck of any of his journeys. He reports on his trip 

>Poems, 333. =Ibid., 220. 

*XXIV., 393. For the "muses and graces of the March" who never 
progressed bey,ond copying its ugly details, Tieck had no use. Kr. Sch. 
I., 81. The same thing is satirized in '"Zerbino," X., 320. Cf. Goethe's 
poem "Musen und Grazien in der Mark*' and the introduction to Gei- 
ger's reprint of F. W. A. Schmidt's Poems under this title, Berlin, 1889, 
pages 3-4. 

^Letters to Solger, 269. 393, 553. Kopke, II., 172. Hettner, Die 
romantische Schule u. s. w. 145-148. "Dichterleben'' (XVII., 67) 
"The love of country is a refined and educated nature sense, an instinct 
developed to noble consciousness." Cf. Klee's ed. II., 215. 

*Cf. Brandes, Die romantische Schule in Deutschland, Leipzig, '92, 
p. 122. Brandes blames Tieck for his attitude. 
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from Erlangen through the Fichtelgebirge and back to his uni- 
versity town, and tells of his visits to people, his dinners at 
their houses, of his descent into the depth of mines and of tlie 
thousand allotria of such an expedition. It is pleasing to note 
that he had all the young daring of his age, and many of its 
enthusiasms; he gallops his horse over dangerous places, 
climbs hills on the steepest side, and in general gains all the 
good from the trip that was to be had. Of quiet description 
there is but little; his favorite spots were Berneck, which be- 
came the scene of his play "Karl von Berneck," and Culmbach, 
and he joins them to the Rosstrappe in the Harz as the finest 
places that he had as yet seen. (Vamhagen*s Nachlass, 234.) 
The memory of another trip, this time through Bohemia, in 
1803, is plerpetuated in "Eine Sommerreise*' thirty years later, 
and in echoes. in "Der junge Tischlermeister." * So, for in- 
stance, he mentions the dreary landscape between Frankfort 
on the Oder and Crossen, a region with which, from his long 
residence in Ziebingen, he must have been reasonably familiar. 
Lusatia, where nature is greener and friendlier, and "das 
liebliche Dresden", which he knew and loved so well, are men- 
tioned. Here the landscape is neither sublime, of earnest 
mien nor solemn, and none of those voices are heard that one 
hears in the mountains ; but it is none the less habitable for all 
that. Pima, Giesshiibel and Liebenstein are passed over 
lightly, and Weimar with its recollections of Goethe was sa- 
cred to him.* In this novelette two enthusiasts fight a duel 
over the respective merits of Teplitz and Carlsbad.* Wunsiedel 
with its '"baroque form," * brings to mind the mention of this 
town in "Der Mondsiichtige," * where Tieck compares it to the 
works of Jean Paul, whose birthplace it was — fragmentary, 
but at times highly poetic. Later on he gives to the place the 
epithet "finsteres Nest."* 

*K6pke. I, 307, II., 152. "Eine Sommerreise," XXIII., 7, 15. 22, 25. 

^*XXIII., 130. The novelette was written shortly after Goethe's 

death, when any mention of him would be timely. Cf. for the same 
attitude toward Weimar, Grillparzer, 5th Cotta edition, and III., 224, 

Grillparzer Jahrbuch, I., 267. ^»XXIII., 42. ^^Ibid., 45. ^'XXI.. 

78.— •XXVIII.. 22. 
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Switzerland is described in "Der Mondsiichtige" and in 
"Eigensinn und Laune," which show that Tieck had a deep 
reverence for the natural beauties of these wonderful regions. 
The "Reisegedichte" also touch on Switzerland, but in the 
main they commemorate his trip to Italy in 1805-6. They are 
among the best poems that Tieck wrote and abound in touches 
of humor, in hints as to his physical as well as his mental 
and spiritual condition. There are many descriptions of 
places that he traversed, and often the landscape dissolves into 
the emotion of the moment. In the main, however, Tieck sees 
in the passing scene merely the mirror of his own thoughts, 
and though these are often tinged with the melancholy of a 
very sick man. yet it is surprising how little real ill-humor and 
peevishness they contain. 

In crossing the Alps through Tyrol, Tieck is first intoxi- 
cated by the uplift of the mountain scenery,' and then falls into 
a state of sadness which was presaged in "Franz Stembald" ' 
long before. Then he descends to Bozen in all its loveliness, 
which he eulogizes thus : 

"Welche Wonne! 
Unten liegt ein Himmelsthal 
Im Glanz der reinen Sonne. 

Wie der Weg sich senkt. 

Riicken neue Hiigel. Berge vor — 

Rundum Glanz und Farbenpracht ; 

Am Wege holie Hecken 

Von bliihenden Granaten, 

Gliith auf Gluth gedrangt. . . ."' 

Although he arrived in Olevano tired out, he gives, neverthe- 
less, a striking picture of the dark little city with its castle 
hanging high up on the jagged summit of this Bergeinsam- 
licit.* Subiaco' with its mountains, its cypresses and its val- 
leys, brings to his mind his native heath with its desolate bar- 
renness. He compares the two regions after carrying their 
physical qualities over into the mental sphere: 

Toems. 216. 'XVI., 316. 'Poems, 221. ^'Ibid., 293; the word 

Bergcinsamkeit is, like IValdcinsamkeit, a coinage of Tieck's. 

'Poems, 299. 
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"Hicr dichtct die Erdc, 
Dort schlaft sie kauni« 
Befangen, angstvoll, 
Ringt sie nur nach Dasein." 

In Rome he scoffs at himself for his out-and-out German- 
ism as he sits for weeks in the Vatican library poring over old 
and musty manuscripts instead of going out into the clear 
Italian air to be cured of his gout. The lordly gardens, a 
festival, the ruins, all lure him into the open, until an evil 
spirit takes hold of him compelling him to copy and compare 
the old poems, 

"Und ich musste nach Rom gehen 
Um erst stockdeutsch zu werden."* 

Tivoli is described in the most enthusiastic terms and his joy 
in being there is thus indicated : 

"Saht ihr schon je, ihr klingenden Gestade 
Einen so glucklichen Wandersmann ?"* 

The feeling for Tivoli still reverberates through Tieck's last 
novel, "Vittoria Accorombona," with a final flash of that old 
voluptous power so characteristic of "Lovell" and "Sternbald." 
These few excerpts will show a certain keen appreciation of 
Italy in spite of the illness and weakness which oppressed 
Tieck during most of his stay. Long before he ever saw 
Italy, the love of it is expressed in the "Sehnsucht nach Ital- 
ien," of the "Sternbald" and of the "Herzensergiessungen 
eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders." Tieck saw what he 
could of nature after he got there, but his sojourn had no 
such effect on him as one notes in the case of Goethe; Italy 
does not ring through his life as it did through Byron's, nor, on 
the other hand, does the bitter recollection of unpleasantness 
incurred there persist as the ultimate result as with Grillparzer. 
Echoes do live on, and there is a joy in Italy which makes him 
wish to go back with Solger, even though the picture that he 
presents to his friend's eye be only one of walking through the 
beautiful world in philosophic conversation. And so another 

^Poems, 274-5. ^*Ib., 301-2. 
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passage in his letters to Solger grows significant, when he 
says that he often longs to be out of this madhouse of a world 
and to enjoy air and sunshine, this which the poet can do best 
of all, but that his humanity (Menschheit) leads him back to 
listen, pay attention and answer/ That is, he sank himself 
more and more deeply into abstraction as he grew older, and 
with this there came an ever-increasing need of self expres- 
sion on literary canons, and a growing away from reality.* 

To be coupled with Tieck's knowledge of specific places and 
complementary to his attitude toward the out-of-door world 
in general, is his life-long interest in gardens. The first one 
which he probably learned to know was the Berlin Tiergar- 
ten. In its pleasant shady walks Wackenroder and he were 
accustomed to wander in their school-days, and it was barren 
and deserted for the gentle friend after Tieck left for the 
university.* In Potsdam there were gardens m the mixed 
style of Switzer,* and though Tieck speaks of this Hohenzol- 
lern city with considerable contempt in the afore-cited letter to 
Bernhardi, yet there can be no doubt that this too had its in- 
fluence on him. In a letter to Wackenroder he calls the cele- 
brated garden at Worlitz, which they had both seen, divine, 
and in connection with this offers his first criticism of a gar- 
den. He has just made a certain factor happy by praising his 
mediocre garden and continues :' "This garden is fairly large 
and every spot is very carefully used ; there are few trees, in 
short, it is very productive but the less beautiful." Here at 
once in his university days, it can be seen how far he is above 
the utilitarian attitude toward nature. He can enjoy beauty 
for its own sake. In this connection a later passage from the 
correspondence is eminently expressive:' "Moral utility is 
merely a matter of chance, and so far as beautiful objects re- 
fine the sense of beauty, does each fine art have an immediate 

'Solger, 627. ^^Ibid.. 491. 'Holtei, Briefe an Tieck, IV., 216. 

Referred to hereafter as Holtei. *Sievekinp:. Gardens Ancient and 

Modern, 404. Cf. 133, 389. '300 Briefe. 28-9. This garden is still 

a point of interest. (Sievcking, 403.) See also Hosiius, Die Worlitzer 

Antiken, Dessau. 1873, 1883. ^"300 Bfe., 59. F. Schlegel to the same 

eflFect in the Athenaeum, quoted by R. Huch, p. 54. 
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influence on the character." The shaping power of beauty is 
nowhere more definitely stated. 

The garden then was to be influenced by no considerations 
of a material sort/ as was the case so frequently in a material- 
istic generation. Indeed, Nicolai so portrayed it in the "Freu- 
den des jimgen Werthers" in which Werther is represented 
in direct satire on Goethe, as having purchased a house with 
a garden and enjoying "the simple harmless delight of a man 
who can put on his table a cabbage head that he has himself 
raised, and who not only enjoys the cabbage, but at the same 
time all the good days, the beautiful morning on which he 
planted it, the charming evenings on which he watered it and 
when he was pleased with its progress."* Lotte raised vegeta- 
bles and simples, the orchard was Werther's care, and the 
children planted beds of tulips and lovely anemones. Nor 
would such a stanza as this from Schmidt, the Wemeuchen 
pastor, be possible in Tieck :" 

"Die gelbc Honi^biene schwebt 
Um bliih* ndc Himbecrbcckcn ; 
Die Dime die im Garten grabt, 
Reisst Unkraut aus und Quecken. 
Der Hauswirth harkt den Gartensteig, 
Sa't Mohn und Gurkenkem. 
Indessen ruft die Unk* im Teich, 
Der Kuckuk in der Feme. 

One expects rather to find the romantic longing and melan- 
choly of the sonnet "Garten :" 

"Betret ich nun des Gartens grrunc Gange? 

Wie frisch und lieblich dort die tiefen Griinde ! 

Die Einsamkeit holdseeliR: und gelinde, 

Wie Chorgresang rauscht hier das Baumgedrange. 

Was find' ich an dem bluhenden Gehange? 

WieMThranen an so manchem bunten Kinde? 

Was seufzen denn so bang die Abendwinde? 

Wo tonen her so zauberhaft Gesange? 

Sind wohl so spat in Wand'rung noch die Bienen? 

Schlummern hier Lieder aufgeweckt von Stemen? 

Des Waldes Geister, in der Baume Kronen? 

Gesangs-Gottinnen, die den Hain bewohnen, 

Sind jetzt, herdenkend, weit in andern Femen, 

Drum klagt so Wind, wie Staud', und Baum im Griinen."* 

*Tieck and the Prince de Ligne are thoroughly in accord. The latter, 
a noted Belgian connoisseur on gardens, says, "Let all trades be ban- 
ished from gardens.'' Sieveking, 200. ^*Kurschner's Deutsche Na- 

tionallitteratur, LXXIL, 383. ^^Geiger's edition, p. 14. ^•Poems, 193. 
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Tieck's use of the garden varies from this romantic indefi- 
niteness to the most fantastic type, as in the garden of poesy in 
"Zerbino,"* or the garden of Prospero in the opening scene 
of "Das Reh,"" to its use figuratively in "William Lovell,"* 
where change in the garden symbolizes the changed times and 
conditions of men. 

It is quite evident that Tieck had more than a merely gen- 
eral idea of the history of the garden, though from what source 
he drew his information, it is, without more definite data, im- 
possible to say. There were innumerable books on the sub- 
ject even in Tieck's time ; he may have used some of these or 
have gained his information from the intercourse of which a 
picture is given in "Phantasus." His knowledge of a romance 
like the "Insel Felsenburg"* might have served to keep his 
interest alive. 

In "Phantasus** Tieck cites the novel "Woldemar"' of his 
friend Jacobi, in which, he says, the justification of the correct 
attitude toward nature is found in a far better form than he 
himself could put it. In "Woldemar'* * there is a detailed de- 
scription of a formal garden with the usual accessories and 
with two additional points very carefully emphasized. The 
first is that the garden really to be a garden must not be a 
mere imitation of nature: "I know of nothing more wretched 
•than the imitations of a so-called free nature, writhing in a 
thousand fetters. . . . Where there is imitation, art must be 
displayed, a creative human hand. ... I demand of a gar- 
den that it be a garden out and out, a garden in a high degree. 
It must make up to me in adornment and grace, what it can- 
not have in completeness and majesty." This position is dis- 
tinctive of Tieck as well as of Jacobi, with whom he may well 
have discussed the question in the period of their residence 
at Munich and who, as he remarks in a letter to Solger, under- 

^X.. 257ff. ^'N. S. I.. 21. *VI., 219, 339; VIL, 43, 241. Tor 

which Tieck wrote a preface in 1826. "Konigsberg, 1792. "p. 

80 ff. 
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stood him after all the best. Kopke also notes that Tieck's 
life in Munich is portrayed in the conversations in "Phan- 
tasus." 

The English Garden in Munich may have been a point of 
departure for the friends to base their dislike on, since it is 
evident that the landscape style is not to Tieck's taste. So for 
example, in "Der getreue Eckart''* he has an enclosed gar- 
den, and in Sternbald' one with a stockade. He dislikes the de- 
based French style,* though in a later novelette the better type 
of French garden is compared favorably with the English. 
What Tieck always means by an English style when he speaks 
in condemnation, is a return to the romantic elements in gar- 
dening, that breaking away from the formalism of the early 
Tudors, which was encouraged by Addison and Pope in 
1712-3. Such an early English style is referred to in "Phan- 
tasus,"* while later references to English taste' are to the 
romantic garden which, with its sunken ditches (ha-ha's), its 
abolition of parterres, "knots" and topiary work, and its gen- 
eral effort toward freedom, openness and the faithful repro- 
duction of nature, was carried too far by men like "Capability" 
Brown, only to be ridiculed in England, and to work harm in 
the destruction of many a fine old formal garden. Such 
changing and altering are referred to in "Woldemar" (p. 81) 
and in "Phantasus" (p. 58). 

The Italian garden with its distinctly southern character, 
its artifice so well based in its origin, as Sir William Temple 
points out,* met with Tieck's approval. It was the Borghese 
gardens especially, with their wealth of walks, statuary, arbors 
and recollections of Goethe, of which he sings 'J 

"Niemals veraltet dein Reiz, 
So oft ich hier wandle. 
Dank dem edlcil Geistc, 
Der das siisse Labyrinth erschuf 

iIV., 203. ^^VL, 339-40. ^•IV., 57. ^*IV., 79. ^'XXVIIL, 

138, 147. ^"Works, 217. ^'Poems, 289. 
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Und tins Tcrgonntc, 

Hier wo aus gninen Bamnen 

Bilder ims gnisscn. 

Wo Blumenpracht den Fruhling ausgiesst 

Und Ehift und Farben q>endend 

AHe Sinne mit Zaubcr umstndct. 

Glucklich zu sdn. 

Doit das spnidelnde Wasser, 

Und in dem einsamen Ramn 

Untcr Eppich und Ulmcn vcrsteckt 

Die r.iederpcrlenden Tropfen Kr>-stab, 

Die in Marmorbecken 

Melodisch fallen und klingen: 

Dazu der Turteltaube Liebesklage 

Aus dichterem Gebusch, 

Den wilden WaMnif 

Fremden Geflugels; 

Wie oft schon trank ich hier das susseste 

Innigste Leben entzuckt. — " 

The ultimate result, then, of an examination of Tieck's atti- 
tude toward the garden is rather at variance with what might 
be expected from a romantic poet. He wished a certain arti- 
ficiality in it, as can be seen from his comparisons of the vari- 
ous forms of the garden with the various artificial verse- forms, 
like the sextet of which he was so fond ; such comparisons are 
found as late as *'\'ittoria Accorombona."' Xor does he like to 
have the garden encroach on the domain of nature, and he can 
endure almost all of the eccentricities of formalism until the 
decay of taste occurs under the influence of the Dutch. Glass 
balls, colored sand and the other excessive baroque elements 
are as repellant to him as the excess of nature, with a conse- 
quent attempt to arouse the melancholy and sentimental feel- 
inji^fs in man.' 

Tieck discusses a very curious j^arden in '*Der Jahrmarkt,"* 
a novelette which, according to Friesen,* points to a time when 
Tieck was interested in gardens of a mystic-symbolic order, 
and which is to be connected with gardens of the same type 
in Jean Paul. That Tieck has progressed beyond a liking for 
such a garden is perfectly clear from a passage in the novelette 

'Second edition, Breslau, 1841. I., 93. ^*IV., 80. Humorously 

touched on, p. 85. n831. XX., Ifl. ^*1I., 361. 
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itself, in which the deserting hermit speaks of another garden 
a mile or so away from this curious one. In that nothing so 
fantastic is foimd, and nature is only helped along toward 
perfection/ The garden of "Der Jahrmarkt" is as fantastic 
as anything that the imagination of Jean Paul could invent. 
It is largely allegorical in character, and so one meets conceits 
like a valley of childhood, a plain of youth with saplings and 
no flowers; pines indicate the hill of maturity, while dead 
trees show the bareness of old age, just as Brown in Eng- 
land planted them to imitate a perfectly natural landscape. 

In this garden, as in one mentioned by Sir William Tem- 
ple,* are found the four quarters of the globe. Greece is rep- 
resented by a wooden temple connected by a winding path 
with Elysium ; there is a short cut thereto, and an impatient 
visitor by chance uses it to the vexation of the owner, as is 
shown with much humor and a tinge of gentle satire. Tar- 
tarus also is not lacking, and in the portrayal of its wonders 
the garden at Worlitz may have been in Tieck's mind, though 
the painted wooden Cerberus is thoroughly Tieckian in its 
humor. The itinerary of civilization continues through China 
and Turkey to the Christian Gothic era, and then the progress 
of man goes hand in hand with the history of gardening, so that 
topiary work and the Dutch atrocities are presented as typical 
of their respective ages. At this juncture the Baron who owns 
the garden remarks to the party that he is conducting, apropos 
of the loudly expressed pleasure of the minister's wife in this 
portion, that the absolute absence of nature ( Unnatur) has its 
charm as well, because through it the mind is turned back to 
' the delights of the real. More than this Tieck does not imply 
by his praise of Unnatur, for he was primarily a lover of the 
simple and direct emotions. In the grotto of the sirens the 
too inquisitive youth is sprayed with water after the manner 
of the fountains on the Vexirkunste on which Theodore dis- 
cants in "Phantasus." There is a valley of tears and a hill of 

*Cf. XXI 1 1., 9, where speaking of the Finkenstein gardens Tieck 
praises their unpretentiousness. ^"Works, 223. 
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superstition, and finally with charming pleasantry, a region 
of virtue with seats and a bust of Socrates. Last of all comes 
nature itself, from white painted stones in the polar regions, 
to the hot-houses and artificial volcanos of the tropics. A 
good luncheon completes the experience of this marvellous in- 
stitution. 

It is self-evident that this is not in any way to be regarded 
as a model garden. Tieck presents it with gentle irony, per- 
haps as the consummation of that in a garden which makes it 
intrinsically less valuable. His idea of the garden is limited 
and coincides with the second point made by Jacobi in "Wol- 
demar,'* where the fundamental insufficiency of the garden as 
a satisfying factor in man's delight in nature is strongly 
brought out. The same thought is quite constant with Tieck. 
As early as the letter to Bemhardi already quoted, he re- 
marks, "in every garden without exception the lofty religious 
feeling is lost which nature produces in us." * In the Poems 
the expression is even stronger : ' 

"Endlich die Hohe erreicht. 
Und Alpen, weiter Himmel und Sec 
Beschamen in kliirsten Morgenlicht 
Die falsche Kiinstelei des Gartens." 

In *'Der junge Tischlermeistcr" Charlotte cries out that 
there are times when the most lovely garden terrifies.* 

It is manifest then from this, that though Tieck's interest in 
gardens was lively, though his understanding of them was inti- 
mate, and his tastes very definite, though he cared for the gar- 
den as a garden to a very great degree, yet his nature sense is 
not to be bounded by it, and that the investigation must look 
out into a far broader world, into the whole of visible creation, 
unwalled, for the scope of his feeling. As Biese says,* the gar- 
den style of an age is always a highly important gauge of the 
relation of the human being to nature, according as man sub- 
jects it to his laws. Taste and culture are mirrored in the 
gardens of each age as it progresses toward perfection. With 

'P. 198. Even in Worlitz as he says. "Poems, 333. ^•XXVIII., 

283. Tage 262. 
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Tieck there is an uplift beyond the garden, an effort to live 
untrammeled in nature itself/ 

The first impulse away from the confines of the garden is 
in an attempt to obtain wide views in nature. The landscape 
garden which for definite reasons did not appeal to Tieck, 
was an effort in this direction, but he preferred the wideness 
in nature itself, as can be seen for example, in the whole 
trend of his letter to Bemhardi on his trip to the Fichtelge- 
birge, where he is always on the lookout for vistas. Tieck 
touches upon this even humorously in "Der gestiefelte Kater" 
when the king climbs a tree and exclaims from the branches, 
**I love the broad views in nature,"* the fresh satire of which 
is like a breath of cool air blowing in on a dull day. Again, 
in "Der Autor," Der Altfrank says to the poet who is of 
course, Tieck himself, "Du liebst in der Natur das Weite und 
Freie,"* a statement that is borne out by many a passage in 
Tieck's writings. 

For instance, Peter Lebrecht's father's cloister had a view 
where one could see far and wide over blooming fields, cities 
and villages.* Again, in "Ritter Blaubart,"' the desire for 

*That Tieck's characters enjoy gardens and are found in them need 
hardly be mentioned. A case or two in point: IV.. 304, XVI.. 340. 
XXVIII., 137, and in several of the novelettes such as "Gliick 
giebt Verstand." There are gardeners in "Lovell" and "Der Ru- 
nenberg." To be intimately connected with his attitude toward 
gardens is Tieck's disposition of the house. In general, his houses 
lie low. For example, in "Magelone" there is a meadow opposite and 
cattle graze on the hills oflF to one side. On the other side there is a 
wood. In "Der blonde Eckbert" (IV., 151) the hut lies in a green 
valley full of birches. In Sternbald (XVL, 172) it lies in a free wide 
space backed by rocks and trees. In "Liebeszauber'' house and garden 
are intimately connected and in the most charming region. Here, 
too, there are wooded hills and a river. In "Die Elfen" (IV., 365) 
the house lies high and this exceptional situation is also that of "Das 
Zauberschloss." Especially interesting and quite in accord with 
Tieck's love of the woods is the fact that his houses are so fre- 
quently in a grove-like environment. For example, in Red Riding 

Hood and "Waldeinsamkeit." In "Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen" 
the house nestles among the olive trees and vineyards of a milder 
climate. (XXVI.. 287.) The lack of a bold and striking situation 
is at once apparent, while the feeling of privacy so to be desired in 
the ideal house is secured by the surrounding trees. 

«V., 258-9. ^"XIII., 320. ^*XIV., 232. ^»V., 83, 88, 136. 
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broad >iews is set forth by Agnes in her longing^ for travel, 
and the play has several roof scenes where the view is taken 
from above. Such desire for travel is not rare among the 
characters from Tieck's pen. It permeates "Stembald," and 
takes fast hold of Athelstan in "Die Reise ins Blaue hinein." 
Leonard has it in "Der junge Tischlermeister" and the cycle 
is completed when, in the tale within a tale in "Die Glocke 
von Arragon," Tieck essays to show that after all travel 
"home-keeping hearts are happiest." It seems as if Tieck, 
after a restlessness in which his spirit was ever longing to be 
superior to the ills of his body, had come to the conclusion 
that it were better to remain quiet in the enjoyment of a sim- 
ple eartlily happiness. The motive often recurs.* 

His characters enjoy the broad view even more than they 
do the garden. So Lovell;* and he says of Franz and Ru- 
dolph in "Stembald" that they were overjoyed as they looked 
down from a hill into the riotous beauty of the landscai>e;' 
their hearts swelled and they felt themselves regenerated, 
"magnetically attracted by heaven and earth through love." In 
**Fortunat"* the free landscape and the garden are associated 
as the two desiderata from which prison keeps man. In 
"Dichtcrlebcn/" Rosaline and Shakespere go out on the hill 
above Bath to enjoy the westerly view toward Bristol. In 
**Eine Sommerreisc"* there is a very interesting and beautiful 
passage, based on a real experience, which describes the break- 
ing or the light through the clouds and the disclosing of the 
vista behind. **Der Alte vom Berge*" contains a similar de- 
scription : "The mist had meanwhile lifted slightly, and one saw 
from above the little valleys with wood and bush lighted like 
tiny islands by the morning sun, and between, the half-hid- 
den little house and huts which leaned against hill and rock.'* 
So, too, in "Der Aufruhr*' there is a view from an arbor 
over the distant hills." 

The wide view can be extended to the heavens which, with 
clouds and stars, form a fitting basis for man's contemplation 

'XIV.. 219. Cf. XXIV., 297. »VI., 33. ^"XVI., 204.— *III., 431. 

^"XVIIL, 307. ^•XXIII., 26. ^*XXIV., 150. ^"XXVL, 299. 
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of the infinite, but there seem but few places in Tieck where 
he sinks himself thoroughly into this mood,* though he surely 
enjoys the sky and especially the stars, whose influence on 
man he feels to be very g^eat. 

The other symbol of infinity, the endless sea, plays a rather 
minor role in Tieck*s works. In the much-despised "Alia 
Moddin," which has its scene on an island, there is a certain 
atmosphere of it, and it is there used as a symbol of freedom. 
In "Magelone"' there is an overwrought description of a sun- 
rise on the sea in the manner of the nature descriptions of 
that rather turgid rehabilitation of the old legend. The soft 
lights of the setting sun over the Mediterranean at Leghorn* 
and a touch now and then as, for example, the g^ay sea of 
one of the poems, are all. Even where the opportunity offered 
itself as in the novelettes which treat of the same theme as 
Schiller's "Diver," Tieck confines himself to literary enthusi- 
asms. He was, of course, not without feeling for the sea ; he 
liked the broad view over the water as well as over the plain 
to the hills. Lovell* looks out into the endless sea, and in 
I'Abendgesprache'" the old man loves the sea best of all: 
"Here one has the flight of the clouds, the freshness of the 
water, the current of air — and what one may call real 
weather. Then each wave offers food for contemplation: the 
long roll, the hovering, the final break; one wave coming 
quietly, another foaming, the third with a high curve, and 
the next breaking too soon." The sounds and lights of the 
sea are also described. 

But generally it is mountain and plain which afford Tieck 
his outlook on the visible world. In "Der Runenberg"* the 
contrast is brought out between mountain and the level land 
in the feelings of Christian, who, born in the confines of the 
lowlands, is awakened to new life by the mysterious call of 
the upland. Tieck knew exceedingly well how to express the 
demoniac fascination of this mountain influence ; how flat and 

*XXVI., 528. ^"IV., 340. ^»Poems, 325. ^*VI., 41. *XXV., 
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stale all other landscapes appear to the young man after the 
snow-capped peaks, how dull the winding river after the 
swift-rushing mountain torrent. Yet in this place there comes 
at once a sense of rebound, so that he can say diat the plain 
a{ii>ears delightful after the terrors of the mountains. The 
charm of the prospect of a broad plain is elsewhere not un- 
noticed by Tieck, even where there is no sense of contrast; 
as, for example, in "Stembaldf* **Xow the forest opened 
up. A beautiful plain with bushes and tufted hills lay before 
them." The plain shows a view of the distant mountains and 
is broken up by bushes as Tieck wished it in a later passage 
from "Pliantasus"* on the theory that this heightens the 
esthetic and spiritual effect. 

Ill "F'ctcr Lebrecht/'* it is the mountains behind which his 
childish wishes lay ; in the Italian poems, the mountains affect 
him with their grandeur and solemnity, and the whole tremen- 
dous iK)wer of the Alps is nowhere better exhibited than on 
Knmiclinc in "Kigcnsinn und Laune."* She says amid tears 
and sobs: "Can one see the natural beauties of this place, 
above us the Eiger and the other immeasurable Alps, all 
about us the green solitude of the wilderness, and all this so 
heart-rending, without deep emotion? I never could have 
believed that nature could so powerfully penetrate the human 
spirit. My soul succumbs to these une5cpected feelings." The 
idyllic concomitant of the Lago di Garda and the nearness of 
(jcrinany and Switzerland are alluded to in "Vittoria Accor- 
ombona," where the ever-changing scene of the mountain 
gives an individual charm to the landscape and to the life of 
Vittoria and her husband in their loving days before the ulti- 
mate catastrophe. 

The first noticeable feature of the landscape as such, is its 
wide scope, as when in ''Abdallah"' Tieck covers the whole 
ranj^e of the visible scene and fills in the details besides: 
"Now he climbed a hill which overlooked a very beautiful 
region. A vale nestled down between the wood-covered moun- 

*XVI., 231. MV., 122. ^•XIV., 219. ^•XXIV.. 306. ^•VIIL. 
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tains; the woods rustled soberly and solemnly and through 
their trembling green a stream peeped coyly ; this disappeared 
from time to time, and now and again shone in the sunshine 
like a broad lake. Peaceful cottages lay trustingly under the 
trees, the sunshine played in many rays upon the fresh green 
of the turf, which poured down, now darker, now lighter from 
the hills. Cedars stood solemn and black on the mountains 
which enclosed the horizon. All beings, from the fly that 
hummed in the sunlight, to the stag in the forest and the eagle 
in the clouds were joyful and happy." 

The details of this description are given in very logical 
order, as often in Tieck; for instance in Felicitas' monolog 
in the wilderness, where the landscape rises with the eye from 
the valley in which the water is, to the grass-covered meadow 
(Plan) and thence to hills and sky, while whispering trees 
and loneliness add the requisite romantic touch.* In the poem 
"Phantasus," * the progression is again from below upward, 
starting with the very fish in the water and ending in the air. 
The poem "Tyrol"* offers the reverse process, for the view is 
down on the landscape from above on the hillside, and is 
bounded by valley and sky. Tieck's vision drops in a natural 
way from the rocky walls high up, through the wooded hill- 
sides, to the vineyards, and connects the hill and valley very 
easily by means of the mountain cascade which becomes the 
river below. 

Sometimes the two methods are combined* and the progress 
is down from above and then at once again up from below. 
Or with an interesting sidelight on the application of Lessing's 
doctrine of motion in poetry, in the poem "San Lorenzo and 
Bolsena,"' Tieck causes the landscape to rise and meet the 
descending spectator. In "Der Runenberg'"* the landscape 
climbs with him. To gain greater scope and seemingly not 
with entire unconsciousness in the use of the method, Tieck 
employs the simple but striking device, of drawing attention 
to the reflection of the sky in the water.* The resulting per- 

»I., 112. ^•IV.. 131. ^•Poems, 216. ^*Ibid, 41. ^"Poems. 249. 
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spective doubles the sweep and depth of the view. The same 
expedient is resorted to in "Neuer Sinn,"* an early poem, 
where the stars mirror themselves in the sea, but no further 
details are given. In the main then, it is a broad scene and a 
wooded and hilly landscape which is found in Tieck, and from 
what has been said before, this preference is natural ; it lay 
in the law of contrasts that he should tend toward this type 
rather than to the plain and heath. 

The various aspects of the landscape deserve brief mention. 
It is found in all phases of the day, either in regular progres- 
sion from day-time to night-time, or vice- versa; here its use 
may be merely decorative or again the use may be wholly 
symbolic of states of consciousness. There seems to be no 
special preference for any particular time, and this is due to 
the continued pregnancy of the moments in question. All the 
seasons are represented, winter less frequently. Spring re- 
mains the season of romance, and the reason for Tieck's pre- 
ference for the spring is at once evident when one takes into 
consideration the whole man and the sources of his inspira- 
tion. In some ways Tieck was advanced; he has a decidedly 
more modern attitude toward the mountains than that which 
was current from classic times to Dr. Johnson, who was dis- 
gusted with the Scottish Highlands on account of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon travel there. But in respect to the storm, 
winter, rain and cold, Tieck is still altogether within the 
bounds of tradition. With his physical delicacy and his gout, 
he could not be expected to live in the clash and play of the 
elements as did Goethe, or to swim the Hellespont with Byron. 
The storm had its attraction for him, but not for its own sake ; 
it is the symbol of inner conflict, or it is decorative. 

That higher type of nature feeling, which is necessary 
to have in order to understand and love the unpleasant as well 
as the pleasant moods of nature was almost wholly foreign to 
him. Furthermore Tieck was largely influenced by literary 
models, and spring is the traditional season of the poet, especi- 

*Pccn-i?, S5. 
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ally in the medieval poetry with which he so largely occupied 
himself. As is natural, the result of this attention to the work 
of past ages takes a somewhat conventional form, but there 
is less of the really hackneyed in Tieck than might be sup- 
posed. The trees, the flowers, nightingales and the phenom- 
ena of the heavens are often presented with pathetic inward- 
ness and veracity. Tieck's effort was to get close to nature. 
He seems to have slipped away from it and from life with re- 
gret, and his misfortune is that his creative power always was 
less than the mass of ideas and feelings within him. 

Dawn pictures are of frequent occurrence, and the descrip- 
tions are given with a vividness of language that brings to 
mind in its poetic fire the golden rays of the rising sun. The 
dawn is preeminently a great occasion in Tieck's life, and the 
impression that the one sunrise in the Harz made on him was 
vital and lasting. The dawn is variously presented. In 
"Genoveva" the moments before the breaking of day are twice 
noticed, once when Zulma describes the coming of the watch 
who extinguishes the dim lamps, the gradual paling of the 
moon and of the little stars, and finally the cock in the neigh- 
boring village announcing the coming of day.* In another 
place in the play, Genoveva tells of the coming of the morning, 
the disappearance of the stars, and the gradual sinking of the 
veil. of the night as the morning lark rises.* 

Impatience for the coming dawn is portrayed in "Alia Mod- 
din,"' and the actual dawning is painted in the most flamboyant 
colors, and with much personification. Here the sun rises in 
purple floods and with flaming sails. Later on, in "Abdal- 
lah," the elements are the trembling sunbeam, the fresh cool 
breeze, and the reflection of the light on the waves and palaces. 
Such light-reflection as a part of the dawn is found in "Stem- 
bald,''* where the churches of Nuremberg shine out to Franz 
at parting, and again in "Genoveva,"' where the windows 
shine in the reflected rays. The light usually bums warm, and 
the favorite colors are the reds, purples and gold.* Indeed 

>II., 47. ^"11., 89-90. ^^I., 347. ^•XVL, 4. ^'II., 6. ^WIIL, 
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the word Morgenrothe is of singular frequence in Tieck. 

Besides pictures of the dawn proper, there are many of the 
morning^ in a further stage of advancement, as for example, 
in **Der blonde Eckbert," where the sunshine spreads over the 
green fields and makes the green birches sparkle/ 

The sunset mood and the descriptions of the magnificence 
of the setting sun, the Abendroihe, pervade all of Tieck's 
w^orks. As early as *'Abdallah/'' the elegiac mood or revery 
15 connected with this period of the day: Abdallah returned 
to the city after having watched the shadows grow long on 
the mountains. The evening bustle and occupation surround 
him ; but in his mind's eye he still sees the country and hears 
the sound of tlie inaudible flute in a way that recalls Words- 
worth's **Reverie of Poor Susan/* who **at the corner of Wood 
Street and Cheapside*' has the country brought vividly back 
to her by a singing bird. 

As in the dawn pictures, the emphasis is again on the color, 
on the purples, the soft reds and the golden rays, which glow^ 
especially on trees and fields/ or now and then, as in the des- 
cription of Florence at sunset, on hills, villas and buildings,* 
or again, as in tlie poem on Leghorn, cited above,* where tlie 
glimpse of distant Elba with its soft glow and the strange 
lights on the w^ater together with passing ships and birds, fills 
out the picture. The nightingales and the night butterflies 
are also elements, as the picture progresses.* 

The moon when it rises is either red or golden;' the silver 
moon seems not to have attracted Tieck*s attention. The im- 
portance of the moonlight for Tieck will be discussed later; 
for the present it will suffice to note its intimate connection 
with the romantic aspects of all his work^ the culmination of 
which is found in the novelette **Der Mondsiichtige/' in which 
the love of the moonlight and the influence it exerts arc car- 
ried to the same extreme as the love of the forest in *'Waldein- 
samkeit." In the descriptions of the moonlight the same 

nv., 158. ^^IIL. 47. ^*IX., 207; IV., 151. ^*P&cms. 242.— 
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points are brought out as in the dawn and sunset pictures, 
namely the shimmering reflected light and in general the sense 
of fullness and intimacy with the time and scene in question.* 

While the sunset and moonrise are intimately connected, the 
night is far less logically joined to the other parts of the day, 
and may be said to be used with more attention to the poetic 
or theatrical effects. The night itself is usually heavy and 
black with clouds, which, themselves moimtains, sink down 
from the mountains. No star and no gleam of moonlight pene- 
trate this cloud wilderness. There is rain and storm, the sky 
has deep dark shadows. Such an aspect is in distinct contrast 
to a night coming after sunset when the moonlight rises gold- 
en. That is, the clear moonlight night is usually a develop- 
ment of the day. Night when used alone is at best starlit and 
conveys a sense of heaviness and gloom.' 

The enumeration of the various phases of Tieck's attitude 
toward the individual phenomena of the visible world could 
be extended considerably, but enough has been said to show 
that his interest lay along certain fixed lines, somewhat tra- 
ditional in the main, it must be admitted, but felt with a poet's 
inwardness and reality. The concreteness of his vision and 
the reality of it are noticeable in the emphasis on color, light 
and shade and in the predilection for broad views. 

^XXI., 92, 131. ^VIIL, 58; IV., 190; I., 303, 336; XXVI.. 117, 507, 
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CHAPTER TWO 

TIECK'S PHILOSOPHIC ATTITUDE TOWARD 
NATURE 

The limitations of this chapter are at once evident, and are 
conditioned by those characteristics of Tieck that were noticed 
in the introductory remarks. Tieck was not a philosopher, 
but a poet, and developed, therefore, no defensible scheme of 
nature philosophy which can be set up as a canon for future 
thinkers. In particular, he was no metaphysician and his cos- 
mogonical ideas are always inextricably blended with his pure- 
ly poetic dicta. But yet there are certain intellectual phases of 
his work which deserve treatment under this head. With how- 
ever little justification, he felt himself to be a philosopher, and 
philosophized about God, the mystics and the systematic 
thinkers. Some of these aspects may be treated here. 

What religion could mean to him, can at once be seen from 
his words in "Sternbald," where he says that piety is the high- 
est and purest esthetic pleasure. At the same time, this re- 
mark throws light on his whole attitude toward Catholicism, 
to which an uncompromising Protestantism accused him of 
being a convert. It was his sense of form and color and his 
romantic longing that made him turn to that church which 
most satisfied his fantasy, but there seems to be no reason to 
suppose that he was actually a proselyte. His God was a far 
different god from that of any church, and though in "Geno- 
veva" and elsewhere, there is a great deal of the mystery and 
uplift of an orthodox deity, with appurtenances, it is plain that 
this deity has for Tieck a purely poetic value and is not to be 
regarded as a part of his private human belief. As he grew 
older, the subjectivity of his early years dominated him less 
and less, and finally, to judge from a deliverance recorded by 
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Kopke under the caption "Religion," he reached an entirely 
objective and historical attitude toward the whole world of 
relig^ion, and his entire philosophy is summed up in a stoic 
maxim of resignation. 

Both in philosophical receptivity and in religious fervor, 
Tieck was of the impressionable type, and as he came under 
various influences at different periods of his career, so the re- 
sult tends to become an undigested mass of ideas from many 
sources, with a consequent shifting of attitude. The most im- 
portant factors in his cultural sum are plainly Goethe, Jacob 
Boehme and Shakespere, but Fichte, Ben Johnson, Cervantes, 
the Romanticists, Schiller and Solger, not to mention many 
others, exert a more or less transitory influence on him. 

It was under the influence of Fichte's philosophy, as well as 
from a natural predilection for such ideas, that Tieck early 
came to believe that the whole outside world was only a re- 
flex of himself, and that whatever was there, was projected 
there by his own ego. In "Abdallah" and "Lovell" this philo- 
sophy led to an ideal of life which made pleasure its aim, an 
ideal summed up in the words of "Lovell,"* "In this material 
world I myself am my first and last goal." The ignobleness of 
this egoism with its selfishness, its utter abandon to wrong, 
and the resultant moral decay, as exemplified by Lovell, is not 
a necessary development, though it is a perfectly logical one ; 
Abdallah, however, often merely feels the unrealty of nature 
except as a mirror of his own passions — "all nature was mere- 
ly an echo of his own feelings."* In the "Phantasien iiber die 
Kunst"* the same idea is expressed: "And I should like in 
many an hour of pleasure to say that the world and the very 
sun in the sky borrow their light from me." Again in "Zer- 
bino."* 

"Alles Leben war aus der ewiRcn Natur Reflohen. 
Und ich sah in ihr raich selbst." 

The same thought is more poetically expressed in "Wald 

Garten und Berg," in which the spirits of the mountains are 

»VII., 30. ^^IIL. 51. ^•Poems. 186; Cf. Herzensefgiessungen, 
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said to be inwardly related to man who can, by tlie force of 
his spirit, make nature serve him. This idea runs through 
Tieck*s works in several forms; in one of the "Lebensele- 
niente/** self-observation is identified with observation of na- 
ture. In **Das alte Bijch"' the reaction of man upon nature is 
very strong^ly expressed in the words '*Ohne Stimmung ist 
keine Natur da/* while in "Die Vogelscheuche/" the idea has 
deg^enerated into a statement almost therapeutic in value, where 
the astronomer Heinzmann expatiates on the influence of the 
spiritnal body on the material. Marlowe in **Dichterleben*'* 
says in the same spirit: ''And our vital emotions, our fan- 
cies, our inspirations, are they not perhaps the inmost forces 
and springs of the other animals, of the plants, the elements 
and the so-called inanimate objects? Would the earth revolve 
around the sun witliout man? Would the ice of the sea melt 
in the spring son? Would tlie tide ebb and flow?" 

Yet though the poet in tliese and other passages may be* 
lieve this world to be only a reflex of himself, he cannot help 
but indicate that the world of observable objects^ interacts up- 
on him in a way that makes it possible for the critic to speak of 
nautrc'influence. Nature-analysis cannot always mean mere 
self-analysis ; the poet in so far as he is a poet and a creator 
of plastic forms, must have an objective attitode toward na- 
ture, and Tieck in his most transcendental period does live 
outside of himself and not in a world purely ideal. Nature is 
ever present before one's eyes, as he himself makes the 
stranger tell the drunken miner in **Der Alte vom Berge ;"* it 
is this nature that he emphasizes, in which he sees bonds of 
sympathy with man, and whose cult is a continual source of 
happiness. 

It is curious that even from those of whom he speaks wnth 
the greatest reverence, Tieck drew much less than would be 
expected. Their influence sank but little into his character 
and one is tempted to say that though he was violently moved, 
he was never deeply moved. It is really remarkable that a man 

'Poi?ms, ISO. ^"XXIV,, 22. ^^XXVIL, 14. ^•XVIII, 97, 
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who claimed so much for Shakespere, and who was, according 
to his own statement, so thoroughly steeped in Shakespere's 
greatness, and whose magnum opus on the British poet did not 
appear for the very reason that he was unable to digest the 
great mass of material at his command, should have so little 
of the true Shakesperian spirit, so little of the real flavor of 
Shakespere, so little of that insight into life that characterizes 
him. Tieck's genius never assimilated Shakespere, for the 
two men were too dissimilar ever thoroughly to blend. And as 
with Shakespere, so with Goethe, though here the proximity of 
Goethe's personality prevented quite the blind worship with 
which he regarded Shakespere. Now and again, however, he 
falls into the same attitude of mawkish admiration for both. 

The influence of Jacob Boehme is not quite of this character. 
Ederheimer* has pointed out that Novalis, for example, was 
far more inwardly imbued with the spirit of the Gorlitz mystic 
than was Tieck, who never organized his borrowings into a 
system. He remained rather on the surface of the movement 
of which he was the originator. He caught, however, the 
terminology of Boehme. transmuted many of his ideas and em- 
phasized especially the erotic character of his imagery. In 
the main, Boehme's influence is seen in such ideas as the frailty 
(Zerhrechlichkeit) of the human race, in the symbolic use of 
light as the son and heart of God, though on this doctrine 
Tieck's own personality has a strongly qualifying effect, as it 
has also in passages which treat of music as a heavenly rever- 
beration. Other ideas, such as those of the weaving of the eter- 
nal elements, as well as the persistent use of the imagery of 
Geister and Quellen as part of the forces of nature, are strong- 
ly reminiscent of Boehme, who also furnished much material 
on the origin of evil and on the omnipresence of God. 

The omnipresence of God plays a great role in Tieck's na- 
ture sense, especially in a discussion of God in nature. The 

*Ederheimcr, Jakob Boehmes Einfluss auf Ludwifir Ticck, Heidel- 
berg. 1904, p. 56. See also author's article in the Bulletin of West- 
ern Reserve University, Nov., 1905, on the general relations of Bodime 
to the Romantic School, and for a criticism of Ederheiincr'i chr^ 
ology. 
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idea is developed in three stages. These are the suggestion 
of God in nature, the revelation of God through nature, and 
the coincidence of God and nature ; but it must be explained at 
once that these three stadia are not found each at a distinct 
period in Tieck's career. They interchange rather, with al- 
most kaleidoscopic rapidity. 

The method of approach may be that man passes from 
religion to nature, instead of from nature into thoughts of 
God. Such a process is found in "Stembald" where Franz* 
gaze wanders from the pictures at the altar out into the open, 
which is alive with a certain religious emotion.* So in "Geno- 
veva" the close connection of nature imagery and religion is 
very strongly felt, and Genoveva describes the revelation of 
Christ who came to her "like a flower from its green bonds" 
in the following words :* 

**\Vie er pcstaltet, kann ich nicmand sa^en. 
Was ich gefiihlt, kann keine Zunge sprcchcn. 
Was seine Engel sungen. darf nicht wagen 
Dcr irdische Othem wieder aiisziisprechen, 
Wie wenn nach hartcn diistern Wintertagen. 
Der Friihling durch die Finstemiss will brechen, 
Und in dem Friihling Friihling sich entziindet, 
Aus Blumc sich noch cine Bliithe windet. 

Wie wcnn das Morgenroth die Knospe ware. 
Aus der die HimmclsbUim" sich miisst' cntfalten, 
Und allcs sich his in die hiichste Sphiire 
Zu cineni hliihncU'n PunJiirkelch gcslaltcn, 
Und Sonn und Mond, dcr Sterne machtge Heerc 
Im Lauf zu einem Kranze stille halten. 
So sah ich Christum vor mir niedcrsteigen." 

In his poem on Holy Week, Tieck employs the process as 
an expedient, handling it with considerable skill ; he combines 

*XVI., 66. It is interesting to note how Sternbald couples nature 
and God with his friend Sebastian, the model for whom was Wack- 
enrodcr. It is evident that Tieck associated him very closely with 
this phase of his development, for he returns to the idea not only in 
the Phantasien iiber die Kunst. but in a later sonnet to Wackenroder, 
written after the latter's death, where he says, 
"Dann sah ich dich . . . 
Einsam Natur und Gott und Himmel lichen." 
Cf. XVI.. 12: rhantasien, 133; Poems. 154. ni.. 87. 
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as in "Sternbald" the artistic with the religious emotions, and 
these with the growing twilight, and ends the poem in an 
elegiac mood of piety. Nature is not used in any way as an 
emotional stimulus, but is subtly brought into relationship with 
the religious mood :* 

"Wie die Sonne tiefer und tiefer sinkt, 

Leuchtet der rothe Strahl 

Wundersam in Buonarotti's Schopfung hinein. 

Die Lichter erloschen 

Bins nach dem andem. 

Die Abendrothe sinkt, 

Und Dammerung und Dunkel 

Ruht auf der bewegten Menge. 

So wie die letzten Tone verklingen." 

In "Eine Sommerreise" the same feeling is set forth, but the 
picture is that of a Ragnarok, a Gdtterddmmerung, which 
with the dawning of the day becomes a resurrection and a new 
being as faith is renewed.* 

In "Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen,"* the sunset melts into 
a religious mood; "At this moment the veil of clouds parted 
at the horizon, and the sinking sun threw a purple flood of 
light into the black sky above, a red fire poured over the vine- 
yards; bush^ tree and vine sparkled in the glow; behind, the 
woods gleamed and, as one looked up, there stood the peaks of 
the distant Cevennes in the roseate light ; at the left, the water- 
fall sprang like blood from the precipitous rock, and the whole 
room, the table and the guests were all as if bathed in blood, 
so that at this moment the candles burned but dimly and the 
fire in the chimney-place flickered as with a bluish light. The 
rain had ceased, a solemn silence pervaded nature, no leaf stir- 
red, only the brooks babbled and the glowing waterfall roared 
out its melody. The old man looked up, as if he were praying 
silently, and a tear come to his large eye; the blond young 
man put down his knife and fork and folded his hands; 
the himtsman looked shyly from under his great eyebrows; 
the pastor tried to put on a sanctimonious look. . . ." In the 
same novelette, the religious pilgrimage to the shrine of 

*Poems, 285. •XXIII., 37-8. •XXVI.. 105. 



the Virgin is connected with a renewal of the nature sense of 

the peasants as well as of their other feelings. Yet again and 
even more explicitly: the conversion of Maze! in the story 
takes place through a desire to explain the wonders of Uie 
visible world and with the same nature imagery that was 
noticed in connection with the extract from "Genoveva/' 
** . . . my heart sprang open like the rose from the bud on 
a spring morning, and the Lord was in me/** So Tieck con- 
nects nature and God in many ways : the thorn may be a sign 
of the resurrection of Christ, and the Eternal may speak to 
man in the terrors of the night or in the howling of the storm. 
Nature may be conceived as more than merely suggest- 
ing God, It may in a thousand forms reveal the Deity to man 
and yet not be identical with tliat Deity. Nature may interpret 
God as something apart from itself or He may melt into it 
through various intermediary stages. In this aspect nature is 
conceived as the vestment of God, as the dead mass which is 
vivified by His breath, as the home of God, and its mysteri- 
ous springs are united with the innermost soul of man. but it 
never quite becomes God.* The real personal relation between 
man and nature is that which leads to the Deity. 

This is illustrated by several passages from the earlier 
works. So Omar in "Abdallah'" says: **The power of healing 
issues from a thousand plants, but the Creator does not appear 
immediately before us; feeble human nature would be too 
terrified before Him; He puts aside his fearfniness and in 
beautiful blossoms the reason of man finds the power of the 
Good.*' In *'Stembald/' for example, it is more clearly stated. 
Here God is represented as clothing Himself in love in order 
not to terrify man, just as love is represented as uniting w^ith 
nature in the same way. More definite and with such strong 
reminiscence of Boehme that the excerpt is better left untrans- 
lated, in order that the linguistic minutiae may be unimpairedp 
is another statement in the same novel: '*So hat sich der 
grossmachtige Schopfer heimlicher und kindlicherweise 

*XXVI., 297, "XIX.. S3; cf. XXVII., II, 
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durch seine Natur unsern schwachen Sinnen offenbart, er ist 
es nicht selbst, der zu uns spricht, weil wir dermalen zu 
schwach sind ihn zu verstehn ; aber er winkt uns zu sich, und 
in jedem Moose, in jeglichem Gcsteine ist eine heimliche Zif- 
fer verborgen." Later on in the same interview between 
Franz and the old painter, nature is spoken of as the cover- 
ing of the sublime. The poem "Die Tone" has a lyric expres- 
sion of the same thought : 

"In Form, Gestalt, wohin dein Auge sah. 

In Farbenglanz ist der Ew*ge nah, 

Doch wie ein Ratsel steht er vor dir da, 

Er ist so nah und doch so weit zurtick, 

Du siehst and fiihlst, dann flieht er deinem Blick, 

Dem korperschweren Blick kann's nie gelingen, 

Sich in den Unsichtbaren Blick kann's nie gelingen. 

Entfemter noch um mehr gesucht zu sein. 

Verbarg er in die Tone sich hinein. . . ." 

The same idea is categorically stated in a poem to Novalis, 

"So giebt Natur uns tausend Liebesblickc, 
Damit der Mensch der Gottheit Liebe leme." 

In "Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen" Edmond feels the 
revelation and understands the deep lament of forest and 
mountain and stream and learns that it is the Word of 
the Eternal which he hears. In "Dichterleben ' there is the 
somewhat Biblical idea expressed that the Eternal does not 
manifest Himself in the storm but in the soft rustling of the 
trees and in the "Thanksgiving hymn of the forest." The 
same thought occurs in "Tod des Dichters." Here the inspired 
prophet is said to have understood the ineffable Jehovah not 
in the storm but "im sanften linden Sauseln." In the same 
book the general thought finds two expressions: "What are 
fruits and flowers, rock and sea, animals and men other than 
significant signs and tokens in which the eternally creative 
force has written its thoughts and registered them there?" 
And finally Qiristoforo says that he suffers from the malady 
of wishing to bring his whole faith into accord with all nature. 
These illustrative passages will serve to show how Tieck 
makes nature develop an idea of God in man and how religion 
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is interwoven with God as an illuminating power. It is not 
merely external suggestion but reaction after suggestion, an 
attempt to portray the desire of the soul to approximate divin- 
ity through that which impinges on tlie consciousness of man. 

The last stage is an absolute identification of God with 
nature. It is more than a mere seeing of God in the manifes- 
tations of the universe, this fore-stage which has been dis- 
cussed and through which Tieck was continually passing. Such 
an identification was a part of Boehme's doctrine and Tieck 
was no doubt confirmed in his ideas by what he read in the 
works of the shoemaker mystic, hut it is going to<> far to 
say that he drew all of his ideas from him. In "Le Paysan 
Perverti" of Retif de la Bretonne, the source which Tieck 
himself assigns for "William Lovel!/' there are several pas- 
sages which might have led him to such ideas independently 
of Boehme, So the Abbe says, "God, the universal principle, 
nature, are three words which express the same thing"; he 
continues to expand the thought in a rationalistic strain and 
speaks of ** Nature or God" and of the world as an emanation 
of God. In Tieck there was a natural inclination to see the 
universe in this way. 

In the young Tieck one notices a continual struggle with 
these ideas, and nowhere is the struggle more apparent than 
in **AbdalIah," Abdallah, like Faust, wishes all nature for his 
province and like Faust tries to approach the kernel of the 
world through a series of material pleasures, but finds in these 
no salvation and in the end thoroughly deceived, loses all where 
he had hoped to gain all. He makes the whole object of his 
existence the possession of the Sultan's daughter. To obtain 
her he commits murder and parricide, and finally cheated of 
his pleasure by the horrified woman, dies of a diseased imag- 
ination in an access of madness and dread. His teacher and 
tempter is Omar who, baffled in his desire to find wisdom and 
the key to the universe, becomes a pupil of Mondal, who is a 
part of Tieck *s machinery of terror and an attempt to put 
into concrete form his passionate youthfid misanthropy. As 
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punishment for a good deed done in a moment of relaxation, 
Omar is made to cause the sin of parricide, the instrument of 
which is the unlucky Abdallah. Around this plot, developed 
by Omar to undermine the already wavering character of the 
young dreamer and enthusiast, is woven a philosophy of life 
purely hedonistic and selfishly sensual. 

As part of this is an idea of nature somewhat as follows, — 
confused and not vivisectionable, but with a certain thread of 
consistency running through it. 

Nature is God, and yet God as God stands outside of nature, 
though when He is nature as nature, He is as much God. Na- 
ture as nature, however, is itself apart from God and in this as- 
pect is a beneficent force. The God who stands outside of na- 
ture is not the beneficient deity, and against him man is help- 
less. But since God is the world, that is not only the visible 
universe, but also the immaterial and intangible world of ideas 
and morals, therefore everything is from Him and there can 
be no evil. Yet again, God stands outside of nature and is 
malign; therefore it must be concluded that to struggle 
against this all-powerful spirit is impossible. Tieck now 
unites these two conceptions, first that there is no evil, and 
second, that man cannot struggle, into the afore-mentioned 
sensualism, arriving at this philosophy by a process of reason- 
ing which deduces from the postulate that man is no better 
than the beast, the conclusion that whatever he does is right. 
Abdallah for a time makes a show of resistance to this doc- 
trine, but m the end meets a fate which the pursuance of it 
implies. 

But while it is held that God equals God with the attend- 
ant circumstances of divinity, at the same time Tieck feels 
that nature equals nature without any reference to its iden- 
tity with God. As mere nature, it has special powers to make 
man happy or miserable, but especially, as will be shown in 
the remarks on animism, Tieck sees in nature a certain sym- 
pathy with man in each varying mood. In this aspect nature 
has a separate living organism. The keynote, however, of the 
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nature philosophy of "Abdallah," if it can be said to have a 
philosophy of nature, is that the world is God. To illustrate. 
"Where should the Unending find a place for Himself in cre- 
ation? He embraces and permeates the world, the world is 
God ; in one primal substance He stands before us in a million 
forms; we ourselves are a part of His being." Nothing- can 
be more plainly pantheistic; the world in its million mani- 
festations is God. In another place: "In rock and thicket 
the Incomprehensible stands before me — ^brought nearer to 
me, and yet in that way all the farther off." The reason for 
this is given later on where Abdallah says that the Creator 
does not manifest Himself directly to us, but only through the 
flowers does the human mind find Him. Tieck means by 
"nearer and yet farther off" that God in such a view of Him 
can no longer be the gracious all-forgiving Father ; by being 
brought nearer to Him in this actual physical sense the pious 
youth who was or might be accustomed to flee to Him for 
rest and comfort is deprived of this spiritual solace. The 
corollary idea that in a worship of nature the young man is 
compensated for that which he loses by this approach to God, 
is not developed. 

The nearest that Tieck comes to this is where he has Abdal- 
lah cry: **0 that I could plunge myself into the sea of the 
immeasurable Godhead, draw these myriad treasures into 
my bosom," though here again it is rather a desire to identify 
himself entirely with that nature of which he says, that he is 
a ray, than a real worship. 

Nature then is God. and the fiery human soul exhibits a 
desire to become one with it. But when nature is outside of 
God and has a separate living organism with feelings like 
those of man, there is a curious duality of conception; it is 
even, in this stage, something vivified by God's breath : "One 
vital force flies through nature and millions of creatures re- 
ceive like alms a spark of life — they are — and surrender their 
life again and become dead dust." In the end and under it 
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all there is nothing but a grinning skeleton. Even in this God 
has a part: "Is it not His breath which vivifies the dust? AH 
actions come back to Him and announce themselves as belong- 
ing to Him : His shadow wanders about in a thousand forms ; 
where He looks, there He sees only Himself." So then God, 
while conceived as identical with nature, is held to be so out- 
side of it that He can breathe into it the breath of life and in 
punishing it can punish only Himself: "Soil er, kann er sich 
selber strafen?" The bearing on the ethical trend of Omar's 
teachings is obvious. The idea is carried even farther : "We 
are but a stuff in which unfamiliar forces become visible — a 
great game ruled by a strange Power," a thought which is as 
old as man and which finds its most modern expression in 
Fitz Gerald's version of the "Rubaiyat," 

"But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Cheq.uer-board of Nights and Days." 

The confusion in Tieck's mind and the effort to clarify his 
ideas will at once be apparent from the foregoing summary. 
The residuum seems to have been a tendency to see the unity 
of all creation under various forms, but without essential dif- 
ferences. Omar impresses this on his pupil's mind, and in 
"Wald, Garten und Berg," there are two expressions of the 
same idea. "Der Wald" is made to say, "Verschiedenheit ist 
nur Schein" and the "Quellen" sing: 

"Alles alles ist verbunden 
Ein Hcrz nur, das allcs regct" 

Such an idea may easily develop into the omnipresence of 
God, especially in so religious a work as "Genoveva," where 
the heroine prays to the Almighty and omnipresent One who 
is in the grass and the stars and whose dwelling is the firma- 
ment. How this doctrine, interwoven with Platonic princi- 
ples took form in a lalfer novelette, can be seen from the fol- 
lowing: "As every appearance, every form is perishable and 
lives only in disappearing, so it is just on that account eternal, 
for down to the very worm, to the thinnest moss on the rock. 
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everything has grown up in accordance with a primal form 
in accordance with an immortal idea, and every thread in 
creation, every smallest insect indicates a fundamental thought, 
the copy, the picture, the temporal, the imperishable. Thus 
we see and perceive oracles ever, and it is a great phrase 
when we call the Invisible the Omnipresent." 

So in "Vittoria Accorombona" Ottavio says that man seeks 
God in thq world and in temple and palace and yet He is 
close beside him always and ever. Another passage in the 
same story approaches the thought from a different stand- 
point and develops the idea with emphasis on the love-ele- 
ments. The most definite expression of the doctrine is in 
the words of William, the weak-minded boy of "Der fiinf- 
zehnte November." He sees in the whole external universe, 
in the very movements of the brute beasts, the real being of 
the Deity, and since Tieck tries to express through him the 
ultimate teaching of the novelette, his sayings are all the more 
significant. So all through his life Tieck placed stress on the 
permeating presence of God, not as a purely religious tenet, 
but as part of his poetic confession of faith, as part of that 
which he drew from his sources, and a great share of that 
which he really drew from nature itself. 



CHAPTER THREE 

TIECK'S NATURALISTIC INTERPRETATIONS OF 

NATURE 

The interpretations here set forth predicate nothing but the 
simple every-day attitude toward nature; they are not pe- 
culiar to Tieck. He expresses with a certain naive open- 
ness of mind the interaction of the commonest phenomena 
and man, and of these the most patent are touched in this 
chapter. It is hardly to be hoped that it will offer anything 
new except the Tieckian flavor of the general congeries of 
interpretations. 

Before the more complicated relations between man and 
nature are possible, he must observe. Tieck typifies this first 
stage, the simple value of direct observation, in the lines from 
"Der Autor:" 

"Die Sonne schaut auf dich, so schaue sie auch an. 
Die Erde auch betrachtet, so hast du wohl RCthan." 

Such direct observation begins with the smallest and ends 
with the largest phenomena. Abdallah, for example, is sur- 
rounded by a silence so intense that he hears the worm crawl- 
ing through the grass, while the whole activity of a square foot 
of earth is pictured in "Peter Lebrecht": "How remarkable 
a square foot of earth can appear to one! If we confine our 
attention to this small space, we discover even here wonderful 
events and remarkable revolutions. Black insects busily and 
eagerly take long pilgrimages to their distant homes; they 
toil, too, through the blades of grass without knowing whither 
they are going — just like man; ants writhe on the ground 

and drag about little stones and grains of sand 

Wonderful grasses stand all around and are to these dwellers 
of the earth great forests." The passage continues at some 
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length in the same strain and mingles observation with 
various moral reflections/ 

Probably nowhere more than in "Die Vogelscheuche/' that 
novel in which Tieck almost more than in any other work 
loosed the bonds of his fancy, gave free rein to his imagin- 
ation and wove truth and unreality so madly together that it 
is impossible to disengage the one from the other in the 
ludicrous tapestry, is found the sense of the minute in nature* 
Here the real world, the sober every-day world of Philistin- 
ism, is visited by the maddest and most fantastic of elves, 
elves %vho have a real existence in this world and are a part 
of its daily doings. A scarecrow is conceived as the home of 
a comet which, too, is an elf fleeing from pursuit; the scare- 
crow becomes the symbol of the Aufkllirung, is freed from 
the elf's presence, remains human flesh and blood, solves 
mysteries by the aid of second sight, marries the daughter of 
its fabricator, and in the end boldly confides to her that it is 
still a scarecrow. The variety of fantastic impressions grows 
with each word, in spite of the fact that the whole is a ve- 
hicle for Tieck's satire and for an expression of his dislike of 
certain schools and creeds, for he betrays besides this ten- 
dentiousness a fine sense of attention to and feeling for the 
great mass of creeping and budding things that man does not 
usually notice. His sympathy with the bee and bird and his 
insight into the life of the smallest living creature are almost 
unrivaled. Tieck himself is the fairy Heimchen who sees the 
wonderful juices make their way up from the roots of the 
tree into the pulpy mass of the cherry, and he is that fairy 
who knows the relation of sparrow and swallow in their nest- 
making; all of his observation is made with true poetic feel- 
ing. 

From mere observation to appreciation is a short step. 
This appreciation, which may arise from the simple joy of 
living, is usually found associated in Tieck with the joy of 
motion, of coursing through field and forest, of riding oot into 

'XV., 25. Cf Werther's Leiden, letter of May 10. 
For literary satire on direct observation, X., 118. 
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the open. Both the countess in "Franz Sterabald" and Mar- 
cebille in "Kaiser Octavianus," types of Tieck's young and 
full-blooded heroines, are imbued with this feeling, which is 
generally characteristic of "Stembald," the "musical"* wan- 
derings of whose hero through the world arc attended by notes 
like this: 

"Wohlauf es ruft der Sonnenschein. 
Hinaus in Gottes freie Welt! 
Geht munter in das Land hinein, 
Und wandelt iiber Berg und Feld."" 

And so on through the whole poem. 

Young Peter in "Magelone,"" is roused by the words of 
the strange harper into saying, "No greater joy for the young 
knight than to ride out through vale and field;" while in 
"Die Elfen" the joy arises from a sense of well-being and hap- 
piness in the generosity of nature: "It is so gvetn here, the 
whole hamlet is splendid with thickly planted fruit-trees, the 
earth is laden with beautiful plants and flowers, all the houses 
are cheerful and clean, the inhabitants well-to-do, yes, it seems 
to me that the forests here are more beautiful and the skies 
bluer, and as far as the eye can see one can gaze his fill in 
the joy and pleasure of generous nature."* How all the ele- 
ments unite to bring gladness to the heart of man is well- 
expressed in "Musikalische Leiden und Freuden :" "It is a de- 
light to see and to feel the curve of the hills, the little river, 
the magnificent green, and then the lights and shades. Is 
there any pleasure like this or even approximating it?"* 

In a thoroughly minor key, with the feeling that "home-keep- 
ing hearts are happiest," is the expression in "Die Gesellschaft 
auf dem Lande;"* and like this the state of mind attributed to 
the martyr Brousson in "Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen/" 
whose desire once more to visit his beloved mountains, ra- 
vines and clear streams is in a large measure the cause of his 

*Thc word is Goethe's. See Donner, Der Einfluss Wilhelm Meis- 

ters auf den Roman der Romantiker. p. 61. ^^VL. 103-4. ^•IV., 

297. ^•IV., 366. ^^XVII., 342. ^^XXIV., 406. ^^XXVL. 210. 
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fall. Indeed, it hardly need be said that the appreciation of 
nature by the characters in Tieck is a constant factor. His 
young men and women are all imbued with it and even the 
old countess in "Der Schutzgeist" can speak of "Die plotz- 
liche Freude an der Natur" as one of the nameless causeless 
emotions of early youth which enrich our lives.* The whole 
basis of the novel "Waldeinsamkeit" is just this feeling; the 
inability to indulge it is felt as a lack, so that sick men long 
to be out in nature, and one of the first sentiments after a 
severe illness is the nature sense. So for instance, in "Abend- 
gesprache :" "My longing was all the stronger because I had 
just recovered from an attack of typhoid fever;''* and 
in "Vittoria Accorombona" Pepoli says: "Only two kinds of 
people know how to appreciate the happiness of the air, of 
the landscape and of the clear weather : the sick man and the 
prisoner." * 

Such pleasure is a part of the inner being of man. Tieck 
feels and makes his characters feel that nature is too sacred 
' to be treated lightly, and that one must be (equal to, and ready 
for the enjoyment, and not expect to have it turned on by a 
tap. And so he says in "Der Mondsiichtige :" "One cannot at 
all times absorb nature and art — but alas for him who has no 
longing for them!"* In "Tod des Dichters" he symbolizes 
this in the person of the child who had her regular hours for 
the enjoyment and contemplation of nature. The ever-insis- 
tent note of fun is found with a reminiscence of Touchstone 
in "Das Zauberschloss" in the contrast of the fine view and 
the weary legs.*^ 

Theodore in "Phantasus" emphasizes the method of enjoy- 
ment which is "Zerstreutsein, da es doch in einfachen Men- 
schen oft nur das wahre Beisammensein mit der Natur ist,"* 
but who afterwards cries out that they are forgetting to enjoy 
nature in the very discussion of it. Ernst adds to this, "Alles 
tont auch unbewusst in unsere Seele ein." Quite parallel to 

*XXV., 45; note how often this sudden joy is expressed in Tieck. 

^»XXV., 206.— 'Part 1, 221, Cf. Antonio in Phantasus. ^•XXI., 

110. '^XXI.,226. ^"IV., 13, Cf. XXV., 85; Vitt. Ace. 1, 76, for 

effect. 
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this is a remark made in "Der junge Tischlermeister :" 
"There is a quiet passivity which without observing and with- 
out being itself conscious of the impression, often enjoys na- 
ture the most worthily."' In thorough keeping with these ex- 
cerpts is the statement in "Musikalische Leiden und Freu- 
den": "Believe me, the romantic environment plays and 
shimmers unconsciously, but on that acount all the more pleas- 
antly in our souls."* 

The desire to enjoy nature, especially in this way, suggests 
a return to it and brings to mind the great exponent of the 
doctrine of the return, Rousseau. According to Tieck's own 
statement,* he became acquainted with the "Nouvelle Heloise" 
on his trip to the Harz in 1792, but after the first flush of en- 
thusiasm had passed away, he conceived a dislike for the whole 
on account of the colorlessness of its conclusion. Even in his 
earlier years, however, Tieck stresses in one way or another, 
the effort to get close to nature, though without any attempt 
to do away with civilization or to ameliorate aught but the 
individual. The desire to enjoy is a part of the return which 
is accompanied by all of Tieck's longing for the wide view, 
with the entire Romantic projection of self toward the unat- 
tainable. 

The desire to get away from city life and its distractions 
and to live more largely, closer to nature, is found, for exam- 
ple, in "Der Abschied" where Louise says: "The great 
world? Was it not always my heart's desire to live in the 
country, for you and for lovely nature ? The little great world 
where one whirls around forever in a circle of ennui, affecta- 
tion and hollow compliments — ah no, I feel that it is better 
here. I have nothing left to wish for."* And her husband 
goes on to praise the sweet monotony, the gradual growing to 
know nature as the most delightful features of their life. So 
too Amalia in the midst of London's noise wants to be out in 
Blondley, and Lovell longs to rest "in the lap of a rural soli- 
tude," while Mortimer plans for a country life in which he 

^XXVIIL, 147. ^*XVIII., 343. ^'Kopke I.. 225. nt, 2 
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and Karl Wilmot can read, chat, ride and hunt together.* 
Somewhat differently does Doris portray his life in the quiet 
of the country, 

"So leb ich hier in ewiR gleicher Ruhe, 

Den einen Tag so wie den andem fort. 

Fernab vom weltlichen Getiimmel schleichen 

Mir Wochen, Monden, Jahre sanft dahin. 

Kein Wunsch stort hier mein Leben. . . . 

Die Sehnsucht zieht mich nicht nach fremder Gegend."* 

This is the quiet peace of the countryman who lives in na- 
ture from choice, and so, too, Heinrich cannot contain himself 
for joy at the thought of the attainment of his happiness, 
which is simply the farmer's life with its romantic complement 
of songs in the evening.' Prince Aldrovan would exchange 
his hopes for a shepherd's hut and his kingdom for a grass- 
plot and a shady wood/ while Andalosia in "Fortunat" feels 
when in prison that the farmer for all his hard toil is better 
off in his simplicity than he with his strivings and disappoint- 
ments.* 

Again, the peasant who lives immediately with nature 
draws his joys and sorrows from her at first hand,* but Tieck 
never insists that it is the countryman who has the closest 
feeling for natural beauty, for he knew no doubt that he, like 
the Swiss mountaineer, loses by contact and familiarity that 
spiritual uplift which the sight and sense of nature give those 
more unaccustomed to it. 

For Tieck's attitude toward the return in general, the epi- 
sode of Helicanus and the Waldbrudcr in **Zerbino'' is impor- 
tant.' The young man wishes to leave the world and live in 
the solitude of the forest because of love. The hermit cau- 
tions him not to be too rash, to give civilization a chance, and 
urges him not to rail at mortality until he has been a mortal 
among mortals, since it may be that it is not the world that is 
unworthy of him, but that he is unworthy of the world. 

»VI., 27 87, 103. =X., 39, XXVI., 486. »II., 161. ^XI., 161. 

»III., 480. ^"XXVIIL, 114. 'X., 71, 75, 325; Poems, 87. So 

Emmcline in "Eigensinn iind Lannc" flees to nalurc after her ruin is 
complete: not even the utmost degradation can destroy her feeling 
for nature. 
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Finally the Waldbruder decides to put his theory into practice 
and to return to the world, while the young man who proves 
by one of those romantic recognitions, so calmly indifferent to 
probability, to be his son, decides to remain. There is a cer- 
tain very clear element of common-sense in the hermit in spite 
of his flight to the woods. 

But man is influenced by his environment; nature affects 
him in manifold ways and he, says Tieck, who is not touched 
thereby is a dolt. Men experience a sense of delight in the 
pleasant landscape ; it is the simple action of the most approx- 
imate thing upon them, and almost universally they react in 
their turn upon it. So in Tieck if nature is beautiful man has 
a sense of physical wellbeing when encompassed thereby. Ab- 
dallah says to his friend Raschid, "Come with me into the 
beautiful out-of-door world ; spring will make you more cheer- 
ful." * Lila in "Zerbino" feels the pleasure of the quiet even- 
ing,* and Felicitas, in a passage of extreme poetic power, finds 
complete happiness in idyllic surroundings.* In "Tod des 
Dichters," in the midst of trees and flowers, the simple whis- 
pering of a fountain causes joy.* Charlotte in "Eigensinn imd 
Laune" gets real comfort from nature and says : "When I was 
very sad, I was comforted by the leaping water and by the 
odor of the flowers.'" Nature refreshes and inspires Clcon 
in "Zerbino"* and in "William Lovell" directly drives away 
moodiness and makes for happiness on the trip from Lyons 
to Chambrey : "Everywhere the most beautiful landscape which 
will suffer no sad or misanthropic sentiments ; the fine climate, 
sunshine,— everything had put me into a state of sensuous in- 
toxication in which I often forgot myself and like a child felt 
only the happy sensation of an inspired existence."' The 
muse of "Der Autor" tells her protege in the same manner: 

"£s fliehn die schweren, dumpfen Traume, 

Wic Thai und Wald sich rings in Friihlingspracht vcrschoncn." * 

And so from the sunlight, at the sight of which the child Lini 

*VIII., 44. Cf. Vitt. Ace, I.. 89. ^„ 79. ^•l, 112. ^*XIX., 

259. ^^XXIV., 357. ^^X., 256-7. "Vl., 105. ^^III.. 282. 
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cries out, "How good I feel again,"^ to the landscape of his 
younger days, in which the duke in "Vittoria Accorombona" 
feels rejuvenated,* this note is heard throughout Tieck's work. 
It is found even as satire on itself in the list of pleasures which 
the dog Stallmeister enumerates in "Zerbino."* 

It may be well to observe here, in connection with Tieck's 
love of his fatherland, this sense of elevation as exemplified 
by the association of nature with freedom. This manifests 
itself as early as "Alia Moddin,"* where for example, Amelni 
dreams of freedom and her dream is full of nature imag^ery. 
When liberty is taken from Alia Moddin, seemingly for the 
last time, his language is of the same kind. The poems offer 
two striking instances of the same point of view. Tieck re- 
turned to Germany from Italy in the dark days of i8o6« the 
events of which he commemorates in the following fiery 
verses : 

"Abcr driickend ziehn die Wolkcn 

Nah und naher das finstere Wetter, 

Schon vemehm' ich den Sturm, 

Schon blitzt es in der Feme, 

Und bald entladet sich krachend 

Der Orkan seiner verderblichen Funken, 

Friihling und Sommer entflohn. 

Der Herbst glanzt uns vielleicht 

Im letzten schonen heitem Tag, 

Und die gute Zeit des Jahres 

1st auf immer dahini 

O ware Wahnsinn meine Furcht, 
Und Kleinmuth meine Angst: — 
Was soil mir Kraft und Gesundheit, 
Wenn mein theures, innigst geliebtes, 
Wenn mein Vaterland zum Tode erkrankt? 

1st die Nacht unabwendbar. 

So lass mich giitig auch die Morgenrothe 

Nach unter gesunkener Sonne 

Wieder froh und gestarkt erscheinen.'^ 

This is an intimate personal expression of Tieck*s deepest feel- 
ing and therefore the nature imagery is of especial interest. 
The darkness of the foregoing picture may be contrasted with 
the entirely different tone of the poem "To a Lover" written 

^XI., 279. ^^ol. I, 325. ^»X., 218. ^'XI., 279, 297. ^"Poems, 

347. 
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in 1814 at a time when the fate of the fatherland was not so 
hopeless : 

"Wonne glanzt von alien Zweigen 
Mutig regt sich jedes Reis, 
Blumenkranz' aus Baumen steigen, 
Purpurroth und silberweiss. 

Und bewegt wie Harfensaiten 
1st die Welt ein Jubelklang, 
Durch dcr Weltcn Dunkelheitcn 
T'ont der Nachtigall Gesang. 

Wanim leuchten so die Fclder? 
Nie hab' ich dies Griin gesehn! 
Lustgesang dringt durch die Walder, 
Rauschend wie ein Sturmeswehn. 

Sieg und Freiheit bliihn die Baume, 
Heil dir* Vaterland! erschallt 
Jubelnd durch die grunen Raume, 
Freiheit! braust der Eichenwald."* 

But nature does more than make a man feel merely happy 
and comfortable ; it is represented as giving him a firmer hold 
on himself. The morning scene brings Abdallah hope,* and 
in "Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen'" nature inspires and gives 
streng^. The intoxication of nature is spoken of in "Eine 
Sommerreise"* and again in "Der Mondsiichtige ;"* the flight 
to the mountains in "Die Klausenburg" is not only to distract 
but to strengthen.* Luis in "Tod des Dichters" has his spirits 
raised and his past years brought back to him by a walk along 
the shore, where a view of the distant city with its reflected 
lights, the odors, the stars, the echo of the winds, all combine 
to fill the scene.* In "Das alte Buch" the more beautiful the 
landscape, the more Athelstan's spirits rise,* while in "Eigen- 
sinn imd Laune," the company is so impressed by nature that 
it can scarcely tear itself away from the scene.* This ad- 
vances in Tieck to an expression of the full accord with nature 
in the words, "To feel the heart of the world in my own 
heart."" 

*Pocms, 428. ^»VIII.. 127. ^"XXVL, 125. 

•XXL, 84. ^"XXV., 85. ^'XIX.. 252. VDO^' 

"Poems, 238. 
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This sense of accord, of intoxication and of uplift is not the 
only phase felt by Tieck. Or rather, the accord may be sad 
and the sentiment shades into pensivencss and elegy. In *T>er 
Runenberg," there is a "susser Wehmuth" spoken of at the 
sight of gardens, cottages and cornfields,* while Tom Thumb 
says that lovely romantic nature is something quite excellent 
for "es weckt sensuchtige Gedanken, dass man dort sein 
mochte, sich einwohnen, der Natur leben."* "Die Berg-e/' one 
of the Italian poems, expresses this very concretely: 

"Wehmuth thaut von Himmel nieder« 
Aus den Wolken, dunkel schwer, 
Sinkt ein dustrer Traum hernieder, 
Und von Hoffnung bleibt die Seele leer." • 

The romantic and sentimental glorification of this *'Wchrautfi" 
is found in "Peter Lebrecht*' ; "These times of pure sadness 
are the high feast-days of the soul on which it visits a holy 
temple and purifies itself from all that is earthly."* The rust- 
ling of the trees and the soft murmur of a waterfall cause 
Edmond's soul to melt into a soft and tender emotion in which 
he forgets in dreaming his plans and struggles.' In "Einc 
Sommerreise"* traveling brings from nature a noble senti- 
ment which is characterized as "Wehmuth"; this is rather at 
variance with the bright romantic glamor thrown about travel 
in the earlier works. It is interesting to see in connection with 
the note of longing that in the discussion of the effect of 
colors on the senses in "Phantasus," this is the predominating 
feature, for the distant blue of the sky causes longing, the 
purple of the evening touches, the yellow tints comfort, and 
only in the green is there untiring delight to the eye.' 

Tieck neither emphasises nor develops to any very great 
extent the direct education of nature as such. Lo veil's father 
remarks on this power in a letter to his son, though he stresses 
the purely external and gymnastic sides rather than the inner 
or spiritual." The amusing attempt of the mother of the two 

^IV., 226. ^*V., 498. »Poems, 238. ^*XV., 24 ff. ^"XXVI., 287. 

"XXIII., 106. ^"IV., 75. Tieck's women often wear green dresses, 
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model children in "Die verkehrte Welt" is to be taken as 
satire. She requests that her offspring be taken into the gar- 
den that they may feel nature and let themselves be smiled at 
by the roses, a proceeding which is evidently to have a salu- 
tary effect on them/ A significant passage is found in "Phan- 
tasus" ; in it the dual relation of man to nature and of nature 
to man is brought out. Ernst remarks that it had been his 
wish to investigate, among other things, "what environment 
surrounds each human stock, moulds it and is moulded by it. 
. . . The noble race of the Austrians, . . who in their fruit- 
ful land and behind their delightful mountains preserve their 
ancient light-heartedness ; the friendly, clever and inventive 
Swabians in the garden of their land, . . . the volatile cheer- 
ful Franks in their romantic ever-changing surroundings."* 
Here, as can be seen at once, is an attempt to account for the 
tribal differences and the race characteristics of several Ger- 
man stocks by reference to the environment in which they live. 

The morning is for the poet conventionally the time of joy ; 
it is the time when man feels anew the touch of life, when 
hopes begin and larger relations with the world are again pos- 
sible. It is for this reason that in "Die Sommemacht"' Titania 
prophesies for Shakespere that he shall greet this period of 
the day with rapture. Even a character like the councillor 
Kliemann, whom Tieck wishes to make ridiculous, can hon- 
estly say that he feels better at sunrise. Again in "William 
Lovell,"* morning is called the picture of an active life, a note 
that runs through Tieck's work to "Der junge Tischlermeis- 
ter," where he speaks of the refreshing odor of the morning, 
or as in "Der Mondsiichtige," where in the morning when 
one draws into one's lungs the fresh air after it has rustled 
through the trees and over flower-beds, all is "Jauchzen, 
Freundschaft, Verstandniss." Elsewhere Tieck definitely con- 
trasts "entziickender Morgen" and "sehnsuchtsvoUer Abend." 

On the other hand, the bright morning may bring sorrow or 
fail to cheer the observer. In "Die Freunde," the spring mom- 

xy., 385. ^•IV.. 15. 'N, S.. I., 15. ^*VII., 17. 
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ing with its cheerful sunshine gleaming on the soft green 
bushes, the birds twittering and the larks singing^ in the fleecy 
clouds, the odors from the meadows and fruit-trees in the 
gardens, cause an intoxication and a desire to widen the bonds 
of the soul; the feeling does not last; the revulsion at the 
thought of a sick friend sets in and nature becomes power- 
less to drive away sorrow/ Franz Stembald is saddened at 
the sight of the sun rising over Nuremberg,* while Golo's 
whole woe, his torture and pain, are brought back by the 
bright morning.* 

In direct contrast to the joy of the morning is the sorrow of 
the night. So for example in "Abdallah," the sad, lonesome 
night is spoken of, while in "Der getreue Eckart," the night 
brings with it emotions of terror quite opposed to the feelings 
of the day. Then too, in the sexual sphere : the night is the 
time when Genoveva, the otherwise perfectly faithful wife, 
feels attracted to Golo ; in the day-time this inclination passes 
away.* Level! is sad in the evening; later on in the same 
novel the connection between the falling of the night and this 
internal sadness is consciously expressed: "Night is coming 
on and my melancholy increases."* Stembald strikes the same 
note: "The redder the evening grew, the more melancholy 
grew his reveries."" The feeling develops into self-pity. An- 
other example is found in "Der Runenberg :" "A cool twilight 
crept over the earth, and only the tips of the trees and the 
round mountain tops were gilded by the evening glow. Chris- 
tian's spirit grew ever sadder. . . .** So also Leonard "felt 
himself oppressed as the shadows spread everywhere." So for 
example in the cycle of poems, "Morgen," "Mittag." "Abend," 
the culminating strain is the fleeting moment's sadness. An- 
other good example is the description of Sternbald's activity 
at the beginning of the novel, where each new picture shows 
a corresponding change of mood. 

In "Der Dichter und die Stimme," a poem which expresses 

*XIV., 143. *XVI., 4. ^•IL, n. ^*IL, 89. ^"VII.. 354; VI., 
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Tieck s early philosophy of sense, there is the following 
lament : 

"O ware nur der trubc Tag zu Endc. 
Dass ich im Abendschcinc wandeln konntt, 
Und unter dichten Eichen, dunklen Buchen 
Dem Unmuth fliehn, dlch Einsamkeit zu suchcn." * 

This shows that for Tieck man's reaction upon the night is 
more than the merely conventional feelings of sadness, lonc- 
someness and terror; it is seldom the time for great activity 
or festivity, but it has, as well as the day, a cheering power. 
So for example in '*Sternbald," Franz becomes mellow with 
the approach of evening: "As evening came on and the red 
gleam hong trembling on the bushes his feelings became softer 
and more beautiful/" In *Thantasus" the night with its 
beauty, the moon-beams on the fountains and the faint-echo- 
ing H^aldhorn are felt by all to be a fitting close to the day, 
like the last accords of a perfect harmony. In the evening too, 
after a full and active day in Kenilwortli, every breast is said 
to heave more freely and more courageously.* In **Der Mond- 
siichtige" an even stronger expression of this feeling is given. 
The time is night : a brook, a stray bird and a steep mountain- 
side make up the landscape, the atmosphere of which affects 
the speaker thus: "Mir war so wohl, so innigst beseligt, 
dass ich ohne Wehmuth und Schmerz mcinc Thranen fiihlte.'** 
In the same novel one of the characters says of an evening on 
the tower of the Strassburg Minster: "I lay long in day- 
dreams and reveries there aloft, while the gleam of the moon 
rested on the landscape. From all the well-springs of nature 
there came to me refreshment, well-being and comfort and it 
suited me that life is an enigma/'* The most important 
statement of this phase is in the excellent "Seelen zu kiinfti- 
gen Gedichten" in "Tod des Dichters:" "Man always says 
cheerful, light, when he wishes to designate the joyful and 
happy, O to-night, as I wandered in the cypress grove and 
then rested in the rock-grotto, surrounded by darkness and 
gloom, how happy » how blissful I felt. Ich sog an der duftcn- 

«Poems, 33. "XVI.. 58. ^•XViri.. 31. *XXU 87. U6. 
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den Blume der Nacht, und himmlische Empfindungen trau- 
felten in meinen Busen und loschten den Durst der Sehnsucht. 
... In dieser Nacht erschien mir das Leben des Tag^es matt 
und unbedeutend/'* The passage is redolent of romantic long- 
ing and the thought is almost crystallized into a dogma by the 
definiteness of the statement. 

That night should be the time of love is only natural. In 
"Sterabald" Tieck says that night is better for thoughts of 
love. So Peter Lebrecht receives his first kiss as the sun 
goes down behind the pine-covered mountain;* again the rec- 
ollection of the loved one comes with the evening, as is suc- 
cinctly expressed in the lines from "Trennung:" 

"Seh' ich in die Abendrothe. 
Denk' ich briinstichlich an dich."* 

It is in the evening too that Helicanus meets Lila and falls in 
love with her, while in "Der Mondsiichtige," love and night- 
time are constantly interwoven. The night of this novelette 
is, however, the old familiar "Mondbeglantze Zaubemacht" of 
the "Kaiser Octavianus," whose hazy romanticism is fore- 
shadowed as early as "William Lovell," where the protest is 
against the "garish day" of modernity.* It is this night which 
"bedews the senses with fantasies" and which is a constant 
invitation to compose poetry ; and it may be said that however 
much Tieck affected to despise the moonshine poetry of 
Matthison, there is a good deal of flickering, hovering moon- 
light in both his poetry and his prose, with a tremendous 
effect on the susceptible young persons who people his pages. 
The importance of the forest in Tieck*s writings can hardly 
be overestimated. To quote from a French critic: "There is 
in fact, no drama, no poem or novel of Tieck that does not 
contain some marvellous description of the sentiments inspired 
by the solitude of the great forests. "° This is more or less 
exaggerated by enthusiasm, but the woods do form a back- 
ground for many a picture and give tone to many a varied 
mood. So in several works the atmosphere is altogether that 

*XIX., 268-9. ^*XIV., 50. 'Poems, 82. *VI., 51. *Homme 
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of the forest, just as the setting is entirely within its confines. 
It is not only the soft gray shimmer of the "beechen green" 
but also the deeper and more solemn note of the pine forest 
with its hush, its haze and its mystery. The whole tendency 
is summed up in that oft-cited word invented by Tieck to sig- 
nify in brief just this emotion, IVMeinsamkeit, over the form 
of which there was so much controversy among Tieck's 
friends and which has found its echo in Emerson's poems and 
in the weird conceptions of Bocklin. This term gives the key- 
note of the story "Der blonde Eckbert," and is afterwards 
used as the title of one of Tieck's latest novels, in which the 
love of the woods is carried almost beyond the bounds of com- 
mon-sense. Between these two chronological extremes, the 
note is struck in a myriad ways, from a casual and somewhat 
Philistine expression in "Peter Lebrecht" or in "Abraham 
Tonelli" to a sustained and poetic use in the enthusiasm of the 
more important works. 

The love of the forest-life is expressed strongly in "Die 
Freunde," where the life of the dwellers in the wood is rhap- 
sodized in contrast to the more toilsome existence of man.* In 
"Posthomsschall," the romantic longing for the distant scene 
has a pessimistic tinge. The poem opens with the lines, 

"Wcg, wc^, weit wcg. 

Von alien Schmcrzcn weg, 

Durch die Walder mocht' ich eilen."" 

Not merely operatic nor conventionally Anacreontic is the 
comparison in "Das Ungeheuer und der verzauberte Wald," 
"Ausser Wein nicht andere Wonne als der dunkle griine 
Wald,"* for Tieck elsewhere lays a certain stress on the im- 
portance of drinking. So he says of wine in "Die Gemalde :" 
"This golden and purple flood pours into and expands a sea 
of harmony in us and the old image of Memnon, which up to 
that time has stood silently in the dark night, begins to sing. 
Through blood and brain runs and hastens rejoicing the 
joyous cry, "Spring is here!"* In the "Seelen zu ktinftigen 

*XIV., 145. ^"Poems. 41; of. 44. *V., 132. ^*XVII. 
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Gedichten " wine is spoken of enthusiastically as the finest 
concretion of the spirit of nature, and the spirit of the wine is 
represented as longing for man just as man longs for the in- 
visible.* So when Tieck couples this with his love of the 
forest, it can be regarded as part of his real feeling. 

To be connected with his patriotism already mentioned, is a 
passage from "Eine Sommerreise :" "The German still has his 
joy in the magnificence of the forests ; the Italian shudders at 
these vistas which delight us, and the other nations scarcely 
feel that sacred awe or that solemn reverent mood which seize 
us in the dark forest or in wooded mountain regions.*" This 
is equally true today; though the basis of their cultivation 
is economic rather than esthetic and sentimental, it is cer- 
tainly true that nowhere do the forests afford so much pleas- 
ure to native and traveler alike as in Germany. Of the love 
of the forest in the individual. Linden in "Waldeinsamkeit" 
says: "The green of the forest, the pale twilight, the pious 
rustling of the many tree-tops, all this attracted me from my 
earliest youth as if by mag^c into this solitude. How gladly 
I wandered off, got lost even as a boy in the woods around 
my home. In the inmost almost inaccessible parts I felt my- 
self indescribably happy and entirely separated from the 
world, and was glad to forget school, my parental roof and 
my noon-day meal."* 

The effect of the forest is expressed by Tieck in various 
ways. The meditations of "Peter Lebrecht" when lost in the 
woods are quite in keeping with the general character of the 
nature descriptions of that book.* There is a mixture of rath- 
er dull detail which leads into equally dull moral reflection; 
often there is a certain element of satire. In this instance, 
Peter explains that his fancy was aroused by his being lost 
in the forest, and that various exciting stories of adventures 
which might happen to him in such a situation came to his 
mind. He was frightened and soon began to feel as if some- 
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thing were about to occur. The conclusion is that a man who 
had no adventures on such an occasion had no autobiography 
worth writing, The whole is kept, perhaps purposely, thor- 
oughly banal and indicates the lowest stage of Tieck's nature 
feeling, though in general this story is far better than its 
reputation, and the critics who see in it only the banality, 
miss the important elements that indicate the dawning of a 
larger period in Tieck's career. 

Far different, though still more or less as a back-ground, 
is the attitude observable in "Fortunat" at the crisis where the 
hero is almost dying in the woods. Here the wretchedness 
and loneliness of the situation are all the more forced on him 
by his environment, and his hunger and misery are inter- 
twined with the mood of the forest, until forget fulness of the 
present enters with recollections of childhood and of past 
pleasure, just as recollection follows "Der Autor" when he 
wishes to wend his way to the forest* 

The forest is the place for quiet and meditation and man 
longs to surrender himself to the shade, to the mysterious si- 
lence and to the breezeless stillness of the situation.' Occa- 
sionally the mystery has the upper hand, and then man is rep- 
resented as leaving his melancholy behind as he steps out of 
the forest, since, says Tieck, the pictures in us are often only 
reflexes of outer objects/ So, too. the knight Albert has a 
"Grauen" in the forest.' In •*Liebeszauber" walking in the 
forest causes a solemn mood.* '*Sternbald** is perhaps the 
most replete of any of Tieck's works, not even excepting 
**Waldeinsamkeit,*' with the spirit of the forest and exhibits 
various interesting phases. For instance the reaction after 
creative labor takes the form of a flight to the woods, just as 
in a later novelette the forest is the environment where verses 
are written;' in "Stembald** this is consciously expressed. 
Night in the forest brings a catharsis of passion.* 

The forest with mountain and sea is regarded by Tieck as 
OIKS of the larger phases of nature* which affects man as no 
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garden can. It is the wcx)d-covered hill which raises one's 
spirits/ and happiness may be found while merely riding 
through the woods.* The opening note of "Wald, Garten 
und Berg" is activity and freedom from care in the shade of 
the trees ; and its admonition, "Riihre dich, o Menschenkind," 
calls to mind the effect of bright nature on man as so often 
indicated by Tieck. So in one place in "Eigensinn und 
Laune" the conversation plays into the tone of the forest and 
becomes more cheerful and poetic* 

Various love scenes take place in the forest as, for instance, 
the first meeting of Octavian and Felicitas and of their son 
Leo and Lealia. This is poetically consummated in the lines 
which like a refrain form the opening and closing notes of 
that great poem, "Der Liebe Tempel sei im Walde." The 
"Waldnacht" with its consequent ''J^gdlust'' melt into love 
in the "Waldlied" from "Zerbino," which of all the plays has 
the most scenes in the woods and with "Stembald" contains 
the greater proportion of Tieck's woodland lyrics. In "Stem- 
bald" the connection of love with plastic images is to be 
noticed in the thoughts raised in the minds of Franz and Flor- 
estan as the latter remarks that if he were a painter he would 
preferably paint woodland scenes. Then the woodland mood 
becomes one of voluptuous passion; bathing nymphs fill the 
imagination of the young man and the images descend by 
logical steps from the overwrought excitement of such scenes 
to the subsequent elegiac touch of an Acteon or an Adonis. 

As was said a moment ago, of all the plays, ''Zerbino" has 
the most scenes in the woods. Proportionately to the whole 
number of scenes, "Rothkappchen" and "Daumchen" have 
more scenes, and a larger part of "Octavianus" takes place in 
the wood than a comparatively small number of scenes there 
might indicate. Of the out-of-door settings in the plays, 
those in the forest are of slightly more frequent occurrence 
than any others, but the figures do not indicate the real fre- 
quency of the forest note, because the poetic atmosphere is 

^XXIII., 73. *Y., 441. ^"XIX., 373. 
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often extended over several scenes without change, as was 
remarked of "Octavianus." Nearly one-tenth of all the 
scenes in the plays are in the woods, while whole plays like 
"Rothkappchen" have their important action there. "Das 
Ungeheuer und der verzauberte Wald*' lays, as the title in- 
dicates, an important stress on a wood, though that wood is 
no normal prosaic one. 

Out of a total of 374 scenes in 18 plays, there are 210 in- 
terior and 164 exterior scenes. Of these the former were not 
further subdivided, but the exterior showed the following 
categories : 

Mere external setting but in natural surroundings such as 
"Schlosshof," "Vor dem Hause," etc., 30; "Walde," 32; 
"Feld," 30; "Gardens," 20; "Moorland waste and similar 
scenes, 16, a surprisingly large number; Street scenes defi- 
nitely so characterized or surely such from the context, and 
different from mere external scenes, 21 ; 

"Spaziergange," which are also to be distinguished from 
streets and which were evidently "alleys" or more adorned 
places than the open street ; Mountains, 4 ; Sea, sea-coast and 
storm, 5. 

These figures are interesting when it is remembered that, 
even though the number of interior scenes is larger than the 
number of exterior, this does not invalidate the figures. The 
drama deals naturally with the relations of man to man, and 
such relations may be expected to exist in artificial sur- 
roundings. The significant thing seems rather to be that 
nearly one-half of the whole number of scenes take place out 
of doors. When the additional fact is taken into considera- 
tion that many of Tieck's plays are largely literary satires, the 
proportion is all the more striking and conclusive. 
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life. Less strong but in a more melancholy vein is the passa^^e 
where Lovell compares his whole life to a stubble-field which 
has been mowed off, and over which in the approaching 
autumn the fog grows thicker and thicker as the last ray of 
the sun dies out behind the distant mountains. To him the 
world appears as a garden, where thistles and weeds grow un- 
hindered, and there are many other references to the dead ap- 
pearance of the world as a symbol of life, all with a pessimistic 
tinge. From this it is an easy step to regard the world as a 
grave and a prison, and man as a caged nighting^e, until 
finally life itself becomes only a wish for deaths and death a 
flower blooming out of life. 

However closely these aspects of nature are interwoven 
with the inner life of man, there is in their description a cer- 
tain conventionality in spite of a very evident effort on Tieck's 
part to be Titanic. Such attempts are characteristic of the 
earlier poems where, for example, the night is dark and dark 
stars burn through the thin veil of cloud as the lullabys of the 
owl cry out a grewsome welcome, or when the storm rages 
and rock splits against rock. Much of the paraphernalia of 
terror is in line with what was being written at that time in the 
robber romances and ghost stories of authors like Spiess and 
Cramer. Tieck's young imagination fired with such reading 
and reacting as well upon "Gotz von Berlichingen," which 
played a great part not merely as a prototype for this brand of 
literature, but as an inspiration for him as a boy, worked it 
over into the atmosphere of "Abdallah" and "William Lovell," 
So the description of the pathway to Mondal's den is through 
a region that "nature seems finally to have created in lassi- 
tude." In "Die Freunde" the situation is that of a romantic 
mountain "where the wild and clinging ivy had grown up the 
rocky walls. Cliff towered over cliflF, and terror and huge- 
ness seemed to rule this kingdom." The fairy-tale "Die sieben 
Weiber des Blaubart" is full of such passages. The treeless 
waste without hills, or with sparse woods and bushes, a wide 
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and dreary expanse, alternates with the wild and uncanny 
mountain region with deep rocky valley through which a 
stream presses, foams, and groans its way between tlie cliffs 
as if terrified; just as the brook in Spiess' *'Hans Heiling'* 
hastens away from an uncanny region as if on purpose. In 
the later novels this t>pe of landscape becomes rarer. In **Das 
alte Buch/* tlie home of the gnomes and dwarfs is described 
as a curious mountainous region filled with single unconnected 
hills, upon which single pine trees stood. In all of these pic- 
tures there is an element of confusion, of fragmentariness ; the 
regular course of nature is interrupted and there results a 
landscape whose key-note is revolt and oppression. 

The relation of such landscapes to the human spirit is in 
general what might be expected. Indeed it may be inferred 
from the frequency w^ith which they occur that Tieck uses 
them as a part of his conscious imagery to produce or heighten 
the effect. Crude and with teleological connotation is the use 
of the storm as a sign from heaven in **Alla Moddin'' ; in "Der 
Aufruhr in den Cevennen" this motive is applied almost the- 
atrically. Here at the mention of the providence of God, there 
is a sudden flash of lightning which illuminates the vineyards 
with a strange glow and then follows a resounding thunder- 
clap which shakes the whole house and frightens all the in- 
mates. Allied to this but entirely objective and hence with a 
somewhat satirical application, is the appearance of the great 
comet in **Tod des Dichters.*' 

But this t>'pe of nature offers other relations with man. In 
**Die Sommernacht/* the benediction of Oberon to the boy 
Shakespere, a passage which evinces real inspiration, tells how 
the latter will display a joy in the storm, the nocturnal tem- 
pest and many of the wilder and more terrible aspects of na- 
ture. Such, too, is the kind of scene that Lovell seeks as a 
refuge from a sinful life, but as he knows only too well, in 
vain: ''There is many a time when I should like to travel away 
from here and seek a strange scene with its wonders; to climb 
steep rocks and to creep down into dizzy abysses, to lose my- 
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self in caverns and to hear the dull roar of subterranean 
waters." The old woman in the "Sieben Weiber" brings 
Peter to a wild and rocky chasm to test him: "The coward 
who shudders at these vertiginous depths and who trembles 
at the omnipotence of the far-lying world, who trembles when 
he becomes aware of the great limbs of nature, is not made for 
fame. But he whose eye gleams, whose heart expands and 
who learns to know himself and all his forces in this place, he 
is a man." The poetic uplift of the wild country about 
Wunsiedel, with its cliff piled on cliff in rebellious confusion, 
is expressed in very definite terms in "Eine Sommerreise." 
On the other hand, the desolate region around Guben in the 
same novel increases the "Mismuth," and the hypochondriac 
Tieck, going to Italy, can see only the personified terrors of 
insomnia in a desolate region at Radicofano. The phase docs 
not escape Tieck's humorous touch. In "Abendgesprache" a 
man is found jumping up and down a hill in search of a place 
to be melancholy in. The place is not where flowers bloom 
but where the granite is solid under one's feet. 

The storm as such is found all through Tieck. Purely ex- 
ternal and prosaic are uses like that in "Die Gemalde" where 
the driving snowstorm cools off Edmond*s ardor and makes 
him see his former enthusiasm in a calmer light. The storm 
as a cause of evil is found in "Der getreue Eckart" where the 
rolling of thunder frightens the horse of the duke, and from 
this all the subsequent evils arise, and in "Dichterleben," 
where the sudden thunderstorm brings Shakespere and Jo- 
hanna together. Sometimes, however, it is the strength and 
fury of the storm which develop man's power of resistance 
and defiance, though it is significant to notice that the power 
is used not to resist evil but rather to foster it, or at least to 
make man feel a hatred of life. The vivifying force of the 
storm-spirit is brought out in the song of the poem, "Wald, 
Garten und Berg" : 
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"Mein belebender Othem gcht durch die Nattir, 
Besuche die griinen Walder« die Gebusche, 
Die hohen Berge, die niedre Flur, 
Mit mir geht Kraft und Ldiensfrische. 

Mit Wolken ist in Luften mein Spielen, 
Auf Erden find' ich Gras und Laub, 
Doch oft. wenn mir die Bluthen gdielen, 
Sind sie audi meines Zomes Raub. 

Doch bring' ich den Regen zur Nahrung der Wiesen, 
Ich jage die Nebel ins Saatfeld hinein, 
Ich lasse die Strome durch Walddimkel fliessen. 
Muss Wechsel und Kampf allgegenwartig sein." 

Two rather curious developments of the idea are found in the 
poems "Lebenselemente" and "Trennung und Finden." In 
the first, the rest which follows the strife of the storm is em- 
phasized, while in the second, the thought is carried over into 
the realm of love, and the peace which succeeds a quarrel is 
described with imagery from the storm. 

Enough has been said to show how Tieck portrays the co- 
incidence of man's spirit with the elements and with nature 
in general, joy in joy, and sorrow in sorrow; it remains to 
mention briefly how he expresses the contrast of nature and 
the feelings. The lowest form is the lyric expression of such 
lines as: 

"Was schadet's, wenn der Donner grollt. 
Wenn nur der rothe Mund nicht schraollt?" 

Sometimes it is merely the situation of man in contrast to die 
happiness and beauty of nature as in the Italian poems, or it 
may be an actual dullness to the scene because of preoccnpa- 
tion, or some kindred state of mind. So for cxamp i r, die poet 
may at the moment of composition be totally ohOiioiis to tfae 
nature around him. Marlow in "Dichterlebcn'' ^ots even so 
far as to say that in becoming a poet, man tears IrirrwarH^ zwsj 
from the bonds of nature and lives independefldr of faer lairs. 
If there be any one aspect of man's nw^umui He vid^i s 
to be intimately connected with nature, it is kwe. Sr, tras: anc 
so general is the affinity of the two, that mndh ifi^" s szdf 
written about them has become stereotiped. xxt i. rsm: 
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nology has arisen around this most universal and beautiful 
relation which makes anything written about it seem thread- 
bare. The figures of speech have become universal figures 
and the phrases bywords with almost hiunorous connotation, 
but the relation is not impaired and the poets as unanimously 
turn to nature for setting and inspiration for their love scenes 
now as in bygone ages. Tieck is not the first poet in whose 
poems the maid is kissed to the accompaniment of the night- 
ingale's song, or for whom that bird is the symbol of the lov- 
er's melancholy joy and of the strength of his passion, or for 
whom the cycling change of day and seasons means a change 
of love. Like all true poets, Tieck both consciously and un- 
consciously feels the whole subtle range of this relation and 
uses it in all of its degrees. 

It is thus that spring, the traditional time of love, comes to 
have a value for him quite distinct from and greater than that 
of the other seasons. This is perfectly natural from the pres- 
ent standpoint as well as from that mentioned in a previous 
chapter, when the whole trend of Tieck's poetry is taken into 
consideration. Tieck's is the poetry of longing and of un- 
realization, just as spring is the season of hopes and unful- 
filled emotions. So closely is the feeling for the spring inter- 
mingled with the feelings of man that a sense of anticipation, 
of projecting the soul out to meet the coming awakening of 
the year arises, the result finally in that perception of the Vor- 
friihling which made Shelley cry, "O winds if winter comes, 
can spring be far behind?" and which reverberates through 
the other seasons. This phase of feeling went with Tieck all 
through his life, as can be seen from the poems "Trennung" 
(1804) and the poem to ^reet the new year in 1825. The for- 
mer begins: 

"Ich wusste nicht wie mir geschah, 

Als von dem Busch ein Blattchen that ausscheinen, 

Ich musste weinen, 

Als ich das erste Griin ersah: 

Wie musst du ohne dein Verschulden 

Den bosen Frost, die kalten Nachte dulden? 

Du meinst es treu und gut, 
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Du armes Blut« 

Und musst an deiner Lieb' und Treu verscheiden : 

Du blickst umher mit Liebesaugen, 

Den warmen Schimmer einzusaugen, 

Ach! dich wird noch die Fnihlingsonne meiden." — 

Again in the "Improvisirtes Lied" (1806), 

"Und in tiefer Winternacht 

Lacht und wacht um mich des Friihlingspracht. . . ." 

The new year's poem implies rather than expresses the feel- 
ing at its height, but the sense of it is there as also in the purely 
figurative lines from the poem written in memory of Goethe 
ill 1832, "In diesem Wettersturm, der Fruhlingsnahe . . . 
kiindigt." 

Tieck although continuing the tradition of what Vernon 
Lee calls "three pathetic centuries of endless spring," makes 
of the season more than an expression of merely poetic plaus- 
ibility; to him it was a real live experience. Thus in one of 
his very latest novels, "Der Schutzgeist," he has the Countess 
say : "One always experiences spring for the first time again : 
my soul always is astonished anew at the miracle which un- 
folds itself before my eyes. In my younger years it was my 
delight to watch from minute to minute this awakening of 
nature, or consciously to dream this sweet dream with it." 
She goes on to compare the two attitudes toward nature en- 
joyment, the objective which regards nature as a work of art, 
and the subjective which delights "like the flower and blos- 
som on the tree to unfold the heart with its feelings." So in 
"Phantasus:" "When spring expands with all its treasures, 
and the flowers in crowds laugh all about you, you cannot in 
your touching joy prevent yourself from observing their forms 
and coupling many a recollection with these." And in "Die 
Gesellschaft auf dem Lande :" "Spring is everywhere a lovely 
miracle wherever trees but blow and bud and flowers raise 
their eyes from the g^ss." 

How vividly Tieck felt the spring can be seen from his 
many personifications of the season under the figure of a child 
or boy. This motive, conventional enough, has its value in 
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the reality and fervor of the expression. Spring* is a beautiful 
boy with golden locks, blue eyes and a mischievous smile, who 
gathers together the toys that winter has scattered; under 
whose foot and at whose awaking the valley gleams with 
flowers, and whom Marcebille wishes to press to her bosom in 
her delight. The "Seelen zu kiinftigen Gedichten" describe 
his coming thus : "There comes spring with light and dew and 
warmth, he brings song and the odor of flowers and color. 
He wanders through the woods all decked with garlands, all 
dangling with flowery chains and in his hair are violets twined. 
One hardly recognises the form, he is so thickly covered widi 
fluttering colors. Now the drunken earth and wood and gar- 
den feel his joy-giving presence, the spirits of nature struggle 
to meet him, and in a happy swoon each bush frees the bud- 
ding roses and the garden is roseate and odorous, the lily opens 
her splendor, the bloom of the trees dances in the sunlight and 
all nature dreams a wondrous dream." 

The rapture, the fulness and glory of the awakening of 
spring are detailed with a great wealth of imagery but without 
personification in the poem "Friihlings und Sommerlust," 
where the whole gamut is run from the first appearance of the 
birds on the barren branches, to the very spring-time of spring 
with its wealth of all flowers and longings. And Tieck knew 
how spring does come. That surprise, that sensation which 
comes to everyone in each succeeding year when suddenly the 
realization of the new season is upon one, he has concentrated 
into the line, "Nun rauscht's und alle stehn in griiner Pracht." 
The culmination of the poem is in the line, "Hoher kann das 
Jahr sich nicht erschwingen." So too in "Kaiser Octavianus," 
Lealia, speaking of the suddenness of love, compares it to the 
spring which^ 

"Wenn er kommt so kleine 

Morgen schon Wald sich griin zusammen fuget" 
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The month is May/ which Hebbel calls a categorical impera- 
tive of joy. 

The spring has pre-eminently two notes : that of love and 
that of regret. It is love or the recollection of love that brings 
with it or grants to the lovers a **himmlisch-belohnend cnt- 
liickender Kuss.*' ' The mood may be that of unknown long- 
ing, of lack of sorrow and of consciousness of the joys of love 
until in fact, all spring becomes a yearning for love;' this 
atmosphere prevadcs the specifically lyric portions of ** Kaiser 
Octavianus" and it might almost be mathematically deduced 
from Tieck that since both spring and love are miracles, as he 
so vividly felt, they must be the same thing. Two other minor 
moments may be noticed, die desire of the awakened world in 
spring to express itself as love, and the converse, the awaken- 
ing of spring in the soul by love, as for example, in the sonnet 
cycle to Alma» Tieck's passionate expression of some concrete 
emotion : 

"Darf sich mcin Mund an ihrc Rothe schmiegen. 
So saug sich trunken Fruhling, Diifte aUen 
Klang und den Gcist der himmlischcn Gesange/** 

The change of seasons follows the natural course of the 
year; spring succeeds winter, and summer, spring. To 
Amelni in **Alla Moddin" the change is a picture of hope.* In 
'* William Lovell" there is one reference, meteorological and 
cosmogonic, which stands apart from the other use of the idea 
in its prosaic quality if not in its pessimism »' Here Lovell 
speaks of the crumbling of the mountains as the seasons 
change and feels how like this is man, who has in him the 
death worm of decay. The idea of Zerbrechlichkeit which he 
found fully developed in Boehme is here hinted at. So too in 
a speech of Leo in **Kaiser Octavianus": 

"So schwinden Tage, Monden, Jahre schnel!. 
Vcrganglichkcit, du pliindcrst unser Leben! 
Noch Icuchtet um uns Sonnenschimmcr hell. 
Plotzlich sind wir der finstcm Nacht gcgebcn." 

*Po«ns, 161:XIX,, 4; I.. 6, ^^b., 100. Cf, XIV.. 240; lb., 47. 

•lb,. 51 J I., 307. ^•Ib., 365. ^*XL, 300, ^^11., 26. 
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The progress of Golo's passion with its g^eneral effect on 
his disposition is shown very plainly by his g^eneral attitude 
toward nature, and especially toward spring. In the begin- 
ning of the play he cries out a glowing description of the new 
life of the season with its blossoms and birds and the stir of 
the world in the glamor of earth, "when Heaven tries Earth 
if it be in tune," and feels, too, the glitter and glisten of the 
manifold colors of the ever-expanding season. As his love 
grows madder, his attitude toward nature grows less sympa- 
thetic; as spring passes, his love goes with it and he finally 
accuses Genoveva thus: "Sonst war dein Blick milde, da 
prangte die Welt um mich im Friihlingsschein." * The same 
pessimism that runs through all the early works is due to a 
large extent to this motive. So in "Trauer," * where without 
much attention to the detail of the process, spring is repre- 
sented as yielding to winter at whose approach love and its 
dreams depart. In the prolog to "Octavianus" the change 
of seasons brings to the lover a change of faith. Fall is the 
season of boldness and winter of broken troth, but it is spring 
which binds the lover once more to his old vows.* There is a 
certain trace of the idea at the bottom of the novel, "Der junge 
Tischlermeister," though in a thoroughly intangible way. The 
most graceful expression of the motive and without the pes- 
simism of faithlessness is in Lila's song from "Zerbino," one of 
Tieck's simplest and withal most effective lyrics : 

. "Doch. als ich Blatter fallen sah, 
Da sagt ich: Ach! der Herbst ist da, 
Der Sommergast, die Schwalbe, zieht, 
Vielleicht so Lieb und Sehnsucht flieht, 
Weit I weit ! 
Rasch mit der Zeit. 

Doch riickwarts kam der Sonnenschein, 
Dicht zu mir drauf das Vogelein, 
Es sah mein thranend Angesicht, 
Und sang: die Liebe wintert nicht, 
Nein ! nein ! 
Ist und bleibt Friihlingsschein." * 

UI., 76, ISO. ^•Poems, 18. 'I., 9. *X.. 82; Poems, 26. 




As spring is the season of love so the rose is its flower, and 

with this flower Tieck enters into the most intimate relations. 
Other flowers are mentioned and understood ; they are a part 
of the great living organism of nature and themselves have a 
life separate from this animate mass, but none of them is as 
dear to Tieck as the rose. Not even the Uly, its constant as- 
sociate in tradition, means so much to him. To be sure the 
literary history of the rose goes back to the early classic times. 
Its pathos was first felt by Ausonius and figures found in 
Tieck can be met with in Politian and Tasso/ while even in 
the bombast of Lohenstein/ the praise of the rose is sung. So 
too the Romaunt of the Rose, the Wars of the Roses, and even 
so prosaic a document as the fourteenth century garden-roll 
of the Norwich priory, which mentions only the rose and the 
lily, indicate how tliis flower took part in the life and litera- 
ture of the early peoples. From the Gul and Bulbul of Per- 
sian poetry to Herrick and the modem lyric, the rose has been 
a symbol of love and a companion of mankind in its progress. 
So for Tieck nothing could be more significant than his un- 
conscious choice of the rose as his flower. It marks at once a 
diflference between him and Novalis, whose blue flower em- 
bodies an ideality both of love aid of life far more spiritual 
than the plasticity of Tieck. 

Tieck presents all flowers not en masse but with a continued 
emphasis on their individuality. Perhaps only the **Nelken/' 
with the consequent rhyme **welken/' become stereotyped, 
while the tulip alone with its flaming masses of color has a 
purely decorative effect. The flowers constantly recur not 
merely as concomitants of spring, but in close connection with 
the mind and soul of man. They are related to him, can be- 
come his friends or enemies, and whoever does not love tliem, 
is godless and loveless. So in the figurative language the soul 
•^entbliiht zu Gotte" and death is only '*ein bluthenvoUcs 
Uben." 

Of all the flowers it is, however, the rose which appears 

^Symonds, Pathos of the Rose in Poetry. ^*Biese, 273-4. 
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most frequently and for which the most passionate longing is 
felt. One of Tieck's heroes* is represented as having an almost 
pathological love of this flower and an equally strong hatred 
of all others, and in fact, the rose is bound up with the deep- 
est phases of Tieck's poetry. He attributes to it a peculiar 
femininity and tliis appears in his imagery where in the most 
passionate language the bosom and breast of the rose are con- 
stantly referred to. It is the symbol of sexual love and its 
desire is contrasted with the more ideal love which the lily 
betokens. So, for example^ in "Wald, Garten und Berg" : 

"Bist dii kommen urn zu lieben 
So nimm unsrc Bliithe wahr, 
Wir sind rdthejid stehn geblieben 
Prangcn in dem Fruhtingsjalir. 
Als ein Zcichen sind die Biische 
Mit den Rosen ubcrstTeut 
Dass die Liebe sicli erfrische^ 
Ewig jung stch stcts crneut. 
Wir sind Lippcn, rothe Kiisse, 
Rot he Wan gen, sanfte Glut, 
Wir bedeuten Liebesmuth, 
Wir bezeictinen, so wie siisse 
Herz und Herz zusammcnneigt, 
Liebcsgunst aus Lippen steigt, 
Kiissc sind vcrschonte Rosen 
Dcr Geliebtcn BIutheEcit. 
Und ihr susses susses Kosen 
1st der Wunsche schon Geleit, 
Wie die Rose Kuss bedeut't 
So bedeut't der edle Kuss 
Sclbst der Liebe hefrUcbsten Genuss/' 

Again from "Kaiser Octavianu:" 

"Rose, susse Bliithe, dcr Blumen Blum*, 
Der Kuss ist auf deincn Lippen gem alt, 
O Ros* auf deinem Munde strahit 
Der kussenden Lieb Andacht und Heiligtum.'* 

Or from "Trennung und Finden:** 

"Aus Rosen kam zuerst dein siisses Blickcn, 

In ihnen bliitbcn meine ersten Kiisse 

Wie sollt' ich nicht dir beute Rosen scbicken, 

Dass ihrc Rothe riihrend dich begriisse: 

Licbst du noch^ freundlich We sen* 

Mag St du rtoch in unscrm Scham-Errothen Sehnsucht lesen?" 

*In Liebeszauber. IV., 252. 
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With stress on the femininity of the flower are all the glowing 
words of Marcebille. She praises Persia, the land of the birth 
of the rose, calls it the maiden flower and finally says : 

"Nicht umsonst bist du erst quillend 
Eingehiillt in deiner Knospe; 
Also schlaft des Madchens Busen. 
Eh, die Liebe ihn erhoben. 

Und das Roth ein heimlich Feuer, 
Bricht hervor suss angeschwollen, 
Und wie cin verstohlen Kusschen 
Hangst du an dem Zweig gebogen: 
Abcr inniger entbrennen 
Lufte die dich aufgesogen, 
Immer siisser traumst du Liebe, 
Hast die Luft in dich gezogen, 
Immer buhlerischer kusset 
Dich das Licht, das dich gewogen, 
Und du lassest nun die Schaam, 
Und es drangt zu deinem Schoose 
Alle Kraft des heiligen Aethers. . . ." 

Another and later reference is equally vivid : 

O du schadenfrohe rothe Rose. 

Audi du kommst an« muthwillige, du lose? 

1st das mein Dank, 

Dass ich so viel zu deinem Ruhme sang? 

Musst du mir die sussen Lippen zeigen, 

Wilbt du den Kuss, den Kuss mir nicht verscfaweigen? 

Und in Ubermuth 

Malet euch an mit voller dunkler Gluth? 

Und die kleinen Knospen sind nicht minder 

Dreist tmd frech. die ungezogenen Kinder, 

Sie zeigen schon 

Des zarten Busens Spitzen mir zum Hohn, 

Wenn Kuss tmd Wollust. liebliches Gekose, 

Den ganzen Busen zeigt die wohlerwachsene Rose. . . P 

Thus Tieck's love-poetry culminates in the rose as a symbol 
of all longing and voluptous passion. Yet he shows that for 
him love has a deeper significance in respect to the created 
world ; it is in the words of Abdallah, the end of all creation, 
or as in "Peter Lebrecht," the primal moving force which de- 
velops the capabilities of man, and the power which holds the 
entire "world-building" together. In "Kaiser Octavianus" it 
makes all things possible and explains all natural phenomena. 
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while in the "Herzensergiessungen" it explains not merely 
nature but man as well. 

Love's power over nature is expressed in many poetic 
images. So in the duet between Franz Stembald and Ru- 
dolph, love is said to have opened spring like a tent in the 
blooming world : "Der Liebe ist nur so schones Werk gelun- 
gen " The intimate connection of this with spring- and the 
romantic paraphernalia is found in one of the Alma series: 
when love came, then first appeared the joy of the season lured 
from its hiding place. A constant figure is the awakening of 
the flowers under the feet of the loved one. In "Lied der 
Sehnsucht" it is her tread which makes the spring, just as in 
"Genoveva" her coming brings joy to the heart of the rose 
and causes the fire-fly to light its lamp, or as Golo says to 
his mistress : 

"Ihr schreitet her und weckt aus verborgcncn Ticfcn 

Die hohen Wunder auf, die tinten schliefen. 

Schaut um euch, Holde, wo ihr Rcht, 

Ein dichtgedrangter Blumengarten steht; 

Die Baume ziehn euch nach, unter euren Fussen 

Dringt kindisch griines Gras, den Fuss zu kussen; 

Die Blumen erwachen 

Vom tiefen Schlaf und lachen. 

Und rother wird der Rosen Mund. ..." 

Another passage is from "Tod des Dichters*' : "Where she wan- 
dered through the garden, the flowers shimmered more beau- 
tifully and a sweet odor permeated the air." A few pages 
later in the same novelette, it seems as if flowers must spring 
up from the earth to meet her glance. So too the old Mag^s- 
ter in "Der junge Tischlermeister" expresses this power of 
the loved one over the senses quite in the romantic mood with 
its emphasis on sensation and the sheen of the world, when he 
says that wherever Hedwig stood there seemed to be a red 
light almost like the light of dawn burning in the room. 

Nature brings the loved one to mind in a vivid manner. So 
the image of Amalia alone fills Lovell's soul and eyes so that 
he sees her everywhere, in every green bush, from every path, 
between the cornfields, in each phenomenon of the world. For 
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in "Genoveva*' all the world speaks to Golo of his loved one, 
but mocks him when she does not love him. Zulma. too, says 
that where love is not, there is no nature. Leo says of Lealia : 

"Ea war als kuchtete um sic der Wald, 

Als hallten Himmel, Erdc nur sie wicder, . . , 

Die Wclle singt von ihr, auf alien Wcgcn 

Erscheint nur sie, tritt aus cinsamer Wildniss, 

In allem Dcnken will nur sie sich regen, , , . 

So, too, in "Der griechische Kaiser/' Ferdinand's love-lyric 
with its **Allenthalb ihr susses Bild*' brings out the same idea. 
Two places in 'Tod des Dichters" carry out the thought: '*But 
I feel her and her magnificence in the breath of the night the 
gleam of the stars ; the recollection of her penetrates all my 
vital forces." The other extract contains one of tliose 
conceits with which all poets delight to toy: "After she had 
stood on the sea-shore, I ran secretly thither to see in the mir- 
ror of the waters her picture and to hold it with my eye; the 
picture was still there for I see it always and everywhere.'* 

The interrelation of love and nature is a spiritualization of 
Tieck's tendency to see in nature sexual symbols. Not merely 
is the image of the loved one everywhere in the visible world, 
but nature itself comes to be regarded as a woman in whose 
embrace the happy mortal perishes "in a sea of wonder'' and 
ecstasy. As early as '*Die Sommernacht" he expresses the 
impulse to enclose all nature in his arms; Abdallah not only 
wishes to do this but sees nature lying there before him 
in her woman's beauty. Even more physically expressed is 
the mention in **Der Runenberg": **Wer die Erde wie eine 
geliebte Braut an sich zu driicken vermochte, dass sie ihm in 
Angst und Liebe gern ihr Kostbares gonnte'/' In "Eine 
Sommerreise" Tieck speaks of the mysterious "Liebesverhalt- 
niss" with nature and remarks on the same relation in the 
poems of the Jesuit Spee. 

This motive takes the form of images in which heaven and 
earth embrace each other, in general with sexual intent. It 
did not originate with Tieck since it lies too near (lie surface 
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of the thought to have escaped attentioo. So Logau writes of 
May. 

1>ieser Monat ist dn Kuss den der Himmd giebt der Erde^ 
Dass sie jetso sdne Braut kunftig eine Mutter werde." 

Ticck says in "Sternbald :" "Die Sonne schein blass tind gleich- 
sam blode auf die warme, dampfende Erde hemieder, die das 
erste neue Gras aus ihrem Schoose gebar." In "Octavianus'' 
it is the waves in the brook which kiss each other, as well as 
the sky and earth, which in an early speech of Felicitas hold 
each other fast. Lealia sings : 

"Und die Erde sussumfangen 
Glanzt und giebt die Kusse tninken 
Wieder die auf sie gesunken, 
Und entbrannt ganz in Verlangen 
Beben die Hiigel; 

Holde Sehnsucht, suss Erfullen zwingt 
Alle ihre Lebensadern und die Liebe dringt 
Durch die ganze Seele. . . ." 

In the prolog to the drama "Magelone" the flowers say of 
the water and light that they "wollen sich begatten," while the 
poem written for the New Year 1800, the earth feels the stin's 
love and returns it with the recollection of lofty marriage 
hymns. Again, in "Der griechische Kaiser:" "Der Himmel 
ist in die Erde gedrungen." And so Tieck lays continual 
stress on the connection of sexuality with nature. As early 
as "Das Reh," he says that all nature is subject to this desire, 
and the motive force of passion so emphasized by later psy- 
chologists was well understood by him. It was given strength 
and trend by his study of Boehme. Thus Tieck progresses 
from the voluptuous pictures in natural setting of the early 
works to the gloomy and sensual demonism of his version of 
the Tannhauser saga and to distortions of fancy such as are 
found in "Das Donauweib*' and in "Der greichische Kaiser," 
where all nature is represented as offering a series of volup- 
tuous forms to the intoxicated eye of the sensualist. On the 
other hand, in "Octavianus," the delicate interlacing of the 
two elements is wrought out with infinite skill and with great 
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luxuriousncss of language and imagery, so that one feels that 
here are signs of power and life. 

Such figures are deeply rooted in the human mind in its 
most primitive stages, and are the outgrowth of man*s primi- 
tive animism, now no longer held as belief, but persisting as 
poetic ornament. In Tieck this animism occupies so large 
a place that it demands special attention. The earliest and basic 
images in primitive man seem to be intimately connected with 
nature-worship and take form not merely in connection with 
sex, as in the spring festivals of the primitive world, but have 
a larger and more general demonism ; or as Schiller puts it, it 
is the *'streitendes Gestalenheer** which prevents man from 
realizing as a totality the beautiful soul of nature. Tieck runs 
the whole gamut of these visions from the mildest personifica- 
tion to the uttermost mad terror in the face of the demonic 
forces of nature working against him ; from the play of fancy 
around a rose-bud to the uncanny mystery of mere external 
form, and from that to the mystery and wonder of self, as 
self especially when all nature is identified with self. There 
seems to be in Tieck a titanic wrestling with nature, not as 
Jacob wrestled with God for a blessing; or even with the dis- 
couraged horror of one like Antenor struggling with a monster 
whose strength is renewed at every fall to the earth, but with 
a savage rebellion at the myster>% and with a feeling of the 
hopelessness of a strife against one's own most intimate ter- 
rors* Here at least it may be said that Tieck rises to the level 
of a great poet, since in a feeling for and in an expression of 
the psychology of mystery he is unsurpassed. 

Haym has noted the sources of this feeling in Schel!ing*s 
nature-philosophy, though he has not detailed the various 
phases of the motives. In passing, one may mention mere 
personification, such as is often a part of the poet's apparatus. 
Such stock expressions as sleeping moonshine, as greeting and 
kissing moonlight and sunlight, laughing flowers and sun, of 
trees and flowers nodding and greeting, howling winds and 
wxeping springs, are common enough in Tieck; but besides 
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these, there is a distinctly heightened series of cases where 
the natural phenomena are conceived as doing- human things 
of a less stereotyped sort, and expressed in a less hackneyoi 
way. For instance, in "Abdallah," the walk of the wind for 
pleasure is mentioned, and in another passage the wind is 
represented as climbing. So, too, in "Stembald/* the moon 
appears to wish to climb the mountain, while in "Hine Som- 
merreise*' it is the climbing dawn which impresses Tieck. The 
same passage allegorizes the combat between night and dawn 
which is given in the prolog to "Magelone" with such vivid 
personification. In the poem "Morgen" the morning mists 
creep away as the sun climbs up into the sky. Abdallah with 
its untamed language offers the following : "Mit lautem Geb- 
riill sank die (Feuer) Kugel," "Der Donner briillt/' "Die ges- 
palteten Klippen grinzten," "Die Nacht sog begierig den Schein 
in sich," and so on.* The clouds, which in the poem merely 
nestle at the feet of the sun are in the "Mondscheinlied" pict- 
ured as awkward with an attempt to represent this in the 
verse : 

"Kommen und gehcn die Schatten, 
Wolken bleiben noch spat auf 
Und Ziehen mit schwerem unbeholfnem Lauf 
Ueber die erfrischten Matten." 

Two other passages assign an even more interesting role to 
the clouds. In "Lovell" they are represented as a wandering 
comedy troupe, and the conceit is carried still farther in "Das 
alte Buch" where they are called the most entertaining jesters 
who have no scruples at mimicking horse, camel or man. 

*The tendency to vivify abstract ideas is ven' noticeable in Tieck's 
earlier works, where there is a whole series of similar expressions. In 
the letters to Wackenroder (300 Bfe. 46) *'Vorsatze winken": from 
Abdallah: "Ein Schauern springt aus dem Walde und packt ihn an 
mit eiskalter Hand"; "Der Jammer Rinj? neben uns und reichte uns 
etc.;" "Die Vergangenheit trat freundlich. . . ." "Das Gliick hat uns 
seine Hand zum ewipren Abschiede crereicht" ; "Das Liebliche und die 
Grasslichkeit sahcn sich an und wollten sich die Handc reichen," and 
so on. In "Magelone," God's blessing begins its journey, misfortune 
howls and there are any number of such vivid personifications all con- 
ceived in a very live way as the continual references to hands in 
Abdallah will at once show. 
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Nothing shows more clearly the intensity of Tieck's feeling 
for the life of the world about him and his sense of being sur- 
rounded by a nature animated and anthropomorphic than 
the many passages which assign to nature eyes and sight. The 
externally impinging lowers and lurks at every turn, and man 
seems never able to escape the fixed and watchful eye of the 
universe. In "Das Reh" it is darkness itself that looks out 
from behind the trees ; in one of the poems the last red of the 
evening glances in parting at the meadow. In "Lovell" the 
moon looks tearfully down on the veiled world; whereas in 
"Genoveva" the moonlight peeps in at the window. In "Der 
blonde Eckbert" is is the night which does this, the 
night which again in "Genoveva," has an earn- 
est face, and whose eye is the fire. A number of passages 
deal with trees and flowers and the latter especially watch 
man. Sometimes they have large earnest eyes or again dark 
ang^y ones, and in one place in "Zerbino*' the trees stand with 
an astonished look. The gaze of the flowers is several times 
mentioned as sweet or loving. Even walls and weapons have 
eyes. 

There is perhaps less to be said of the sounds that Tieck 
hears in nature because so many of these have become hack- 
neyed and because, too, for his earlier period at least, the 
characteristic notes are those of the horn and shawm which 
sound through "Stembald" almost to excess. But these exot- 
ics are not the only sound-givers; Tieck hears especially the 
talking waters and trees. Thus from the tale "Magelone:" 
"The fountains splashed more strongly and carried on loud 
conversations from the remotest parts of the garden." Al- 
most the opening note of "Der Runenberg" is this: "He 
listened to the changing melody of the water and it seemed 
as if the waves said in incomprehensible language a thousand 
things to him that were so important, and he felf thoroughly 
saddened that he could not tmderstand their speeches." Old 
Wolf in "Genoveva" says: 
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*'D& fangt dcr Rhein an seine Ufer zu klatschcn, 

So dacht* ich innedich : ist's doch nrcht anders 
Als fuhrt, das Wasser mit den Baiimen Gesprache, 
Was mogen sie sich doch erzahlert, die bcideti, 
Der alte Rhein und dicse ahen Eichen?" 

From the sonnet "Erstes Find en/* 

"O siisse heihge Nacht, als holie Baume 

Mit Geisterstimmen dnrch das Dunkel rauschtcn, 

Gesprach und Won dort mit dcm Strome tauschten/* 

In **Zerbino" twigs are tongues and carry on conversations, 
and in "Vittoria Accorombona" each tree has its own singing 
voice. The erstwhile silent walls in **Das Donanweib** stand 
before the count as **Schwatzer/* So for all nature: Stern- 
bald stands and listens as if he understood, for nature, says 
Tieck, "appears indeed to address us in a foreign language, 
but we have a premonition of the meaning of her words and 
gladly listen to her wonderful accents." 

But nature is endowed with mental as well as physical at- 
tributes. The trees shake their heads with an inner joy, and 
nod as if pious ; the oak-tree is delighted or solemn. Solem- 
nity also characterizes the advancing night and the stars. In 
*'Das Reh; ' when heaven is threatening no blade of grass dares 
to raise its head. Tieck kept this figure in mind and used it 
in " Abdallah'' of the field : "The frightened field did not dare 
to move under the scourging hail/* In **Magelone," the time 
appK>intcd for the rendezvous is given the same feeling. Sim- 
ilar to this is the fear that the sea has of the storm, in "Lov- 
ell/' where the main features of the emotion are fright and 
rebellion. Individual are some of the lesser traits and human 
motives with which Tieck invests his nature, as for example 
the "freche Berge" of Ahdallali/' or when the landscape 
quietly and with a sense of inner satisfaction gazes at its owti 
reflection in the mirror of the waters, a motive which in **Ab- 
dallah*' is given with a love-touch in the line, 'The stream 
glowed in purple, blushing from the kiss of heaven,'* * The 
trees vie with each other from a very joy of living as spring 
approaches, and May itself consciously adorns itself to greet a 

*A transcription of the old Latin epigram on the miracle at Cana. 
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returning traveler. The separate personality of material ob- 
jects, juxtaposed and acting on each other independently of 
man, is well brought out in the passage from "Der griechische 
Kaiser :" "There fall often from the mountains the large four- 
cornered stones into the woodland stream. . . . Das rennt 
mit den Wellen hinuber und zankt und g^ollt mit dem Stein, 
schmeichelt ihm dann wieder, platschert und liigt ihm vor, wie 
hiibsch er da so niedlich und friedlich lage keinem Wasser- 
tropfen im Wege." 

Even the highest human attributes, such as will and mem- 
ory, are assigned to natural objects. In the Schildburger 
chronicle this ludicrous folk wonders at the understanding of 
a huge log, which voluntarily hastens to its destination. Many 
other references are without a trace of this burlesque; from 
the poem "Friihlingsreise," "Nie verg^sst aber Friihling wie- 
derzukommen," and in "Genoveva," "O sieh, die Sonne will 
nicht wieder scheinen," and again, "Der Friihling will nicht 
kommen." From "Octavianus," "Die Sonne zeigt dass sie der 
Welt gedenkt." There are, moreover, a number of places 
where the more indefinite longing is expressed in animistic 
terms. In "Lovell" there is a typical case of a brook which 
without rest feels itself dragged to the abyss, a symbol of Lov- 
ell's own unsatisfied nature. In "Sternbald" the evening clouds 
are full of longing, and in "Der Runenberg" the streams of 
water filled with "Wehmuth." In one of the Italian poems the 
mountains have a premonition of the coming of the morning. 

It is perfectly natural that the relation of such objects to 
man should be both friendly and hostile, and so Lini can anx- 
iously ask whether his favorite tree will know him when he 
returns to Sulu, and Balder can write to Lovell : "The bushes 
nod to me to come to them and to speak a word with them 
for they all think a good deal of me. . . . The flowers here 
would feel very badly if I were to move away." The brooks 
and flowers lament the departure of Magelone and wish her a 
tender farewell, and Stembald is comforted by the trees and 
bushes in his misanthropy. It is to these that Genoveva cries 
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out for pity which in turn **Der Autor" wishes from the sun. 
He also recollects the time when tree and flower considered 
him their equal and played with him. The prolog- to 
**Mage!one*' is filled with the sympatliy of this kind expressed 
with Tieck's entire wealth and vagueness of language. In 
*Tod des Dichters" all nature mourns the fall of a kingdom 
and in **Das alte Buch/' Gottfried von Strassburg calls nature 
a friend, w^hile in "Vittoria Accorombona" nature takes Vit- 
toria by the hand and tells her "such heart-felt, touching, in- 
spiring and merr>^ things ... as are found in no book and 
no manuscript." 

The hostility of nature is expressed for example, in its 
anger. Flowers can become "angefeindet" as was mentioned 
before; the grass can raise itself against man and the trees 
can scold. The morning sun also shines angrily. Christian 
in "Der Runenberg ' has drawn the hostility of all green things 
to himself by his conduct. Even in so banal a story as **Ulrich 
der Empfindsame/* the idea crops out with an element of 
satire;*' . . . even inanimate nature rebels against me, flinty 
tinder, fueK waist-coat and satin stockings/' w^hile in 
"Klage und Trost*' the very road is faithless and leads the 
lover from his mistress. This enmity can become so strong 
that Lovell under t!ie influence of terror can feel that the w^orld 
itself holds him fast and that all nature points at him in scorn. 
So, too, in an Alma sonnet, **Oft will die Erde mich ziirnend 
erfasscn ;" w^hile in *'Der Zornige'* the abysses are greedy for 
him, the storm scolds and the lightning reaches out to seize 
him, Golo, too, says that time is indifferent to our joys and 
sorrows and leads us into a fearful labyrinth from which we 
escape as best we may. 

The favorite aspects under which Tieck conceives the 
world-body are its sleep and its awaking from sleep. In ** Lov- 
ell" there is the continual effort to slip from this being its 
garment, to pry into its secrets, to learn the reason for the life 
lying behind it; it seems to be merely a disguise for some- 
thing behind and that, in Lovell's philosophy, is self. Not 
merely tlie universal world- soul but the spirits in each individ- 
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ual portion play a role. So the fruits and flowers have a soul, 
and so each landscape. In the water there is a "Wesen" as 
in many another natural object. These speak to Athelstan's 
listening ear just as to the youth in "Thanatopsis." 

It is only because Tieck was so at home in such a nature 
that it did not rouse in him more of that abject terror that 
might be expected from one who presented it on this side so 
constantly. Conventionalities like the enigma of the moon- 
light, the terror of the dark that the daylight drives away, or 
of woods and ruins, fade into insignificance before the reality 
of the interpretation of the Tannhauser saga, or before the de- 
monism of "Der blonde Eckbert" and of "Der Runenberg." 
This is the subtle power of such novels as "Der Wasser- 
mensch," "Der Mondsiichtige," and "Waldeinsamkeit," and is 
of importance in understanding "Karl von Bemeck." The 
love ravings of Golo as expressed in that song around which 
the whole drama was written, "Dicht von Felsen eiiigeschlos- 
sen," convey a sense of abandon to these forces which 
amounts, in the words of Hettner, to pure nature fatalism. 

It may in general be said that Tieck's attitude shows him 
to be in a transition stage. He is not absolutely on the planje 
of the modems, for he lays too much stress on the traditional 
phases of the lighter and happier sides of nature, and the mood 
of Richard Jefferies, "Nature is beautiful always," is in the 
main foreign to him ; he is, however, distinctly modem in his 
antagonism to mere utilitarianism in nature, since he wished 
its beauty to be enjoyed for its own sake. His distinct con- 
tribution is a vivid spiritualization, not merely of the forces 
of nature but of nature itself. 

To a certain extent as time goes on, Tieck progresses be- 
yond this in its most romantic forms, and there is discemible 
an effort to leave or discount all sick phases of nature-feeling, 
as for example in "Eigensinn und Laune.'* This story has a 
peculiar interest in being Tieck's version of the "Harlot's 
Progress" and presents the character of the heroine as strong- 
ly influenced by her nature-sense. The world of the story is 



the same as that of all of his tales of real life, the world of 

the well-to-do mediocre people of the middle class or there- 
abouts, who bask in the son of aristocracy and who respect it 
as little as they care for those below them. It is a reaction- 
ary society and one closed to new impressions^ rigfid in its 
prejudices, but capricious, selfish and in consequence, weak. 
Into this milieu Tieck has introduced two strong ideas. The 
first shows a woman who has a distinct distrust of man's love, 
who fears him because of his physical passions and who is 
disgusted by tlie fate to which she as a woman must submit. 
This idea Tieck has used elsewhere, but in Emmeline he has 
carried it farther and has shown that not obstinacy and ca- 
price are at tlie bottom of her ruin but a deeper psychological 
state, based on physical causes. Tieck hints at heredit>', but 
the real reason has its being in the roots of all womanhood. 
Emmeline is the natural woman ; she is the primal type before 
the new world of herself, her ego, dawns upon her senses. 
Just at this juncture, Tieck brings in his second idea* namely 
the great influence that nature has on the impressionable soul 
of this young girl. The observation of the beauties of natural 
scenery awakens her senses and gives a new and feverish im- 
pulse to her activities. From this point which indicates a dis- 
tinct change due to a moulding force, she falls, and nature 
has had its share in tlie work. It is a question whether Tieck 
saw the full significance of these ideas ; for him the point of 
the story was rather the feeling of the narrowness of a human 
sphere, since Emmeline never comes out of her circle. Un- 
consciously, however, he has shown a tendency to depart from 
the over-valuation of the pathological influence of nature on 
man in making the punishment follow on the wrong. His 
sense of poetic justice did not desert him. 



CONCLUSION 

The foregoing pages present no complete scheme of Tieck's 
nature sense. They aim rather to be suggestive of lines along 
which larger studies of the whole attitude of Tieck's circle 
toward nature must be studied. In general only those phases 
in Tieck's writings are touched upon which appealed to the 
author because of a certain more universal or poetic note that 
seemed to run through them. 

The main results may be summed up as follows: Tieck 
had a morbid disposition, but this did not prevent him from 
observing and appreciating a nature with which he grew to 
be very well acquainted, but with which he personally lived 
less and less as time went on. The truth of his feeling is at- 
tested by his satire on mawkish manifestations and by his ef- 
fort so ever-recurring, to win a wide view. Indeed, this wide 
view is the first significant feature of Tieck's nature sense 
and is a striking proof of the ultimate poetic quality of his 
vision, which in spite of each limitation in his creative faculty 
and each failure in execution, did aim to see life whole. 

Besides the wide view, there recurs constantly a stress on 
color and light. It is the sheen and shimmer of the world in 
early spring with a succession of bright landscapes ; the flow- 
ers and birds appeal to Tieck, and the fleecy clouds and sun- 
light are important factors. Yet the brightness of the whole 
atmosphere is romantically tempered by a forest-like still- 
ness, and is toned down by the mellow golden glow of the 
moon. This is never the sharp clear-cut moon of colder, 
northern skies. 

But the observation of such landscapes as well as of dark 
and stormy ones by a man of Tieck's temperament leads to 
more than a mere enjoyment of the scene. As soon as he re- 
flects or lets his personality play into the passing panorama. 
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he sees in it a deeper symbolism which he unites in a thousand 
subtle ways to the mood of man. Not only does nature be- 
come a reflection of man*s spirit, but the soul of man is af- 
fected by nature or nature by man. 

So there comes into Tieck's writings an atmosphere of what 
may be called for want of a better term, demonism, a feeling 
of the vitality of all nature, and often with the additional idea 
of the hostility of this living organism. It arises primarily 
from an imag^ination so subtle and often so morbid that the 
ordinary mind refuses to follow the intricate paths to their 
end, just as in its sphere, the legerdemain of Tieck's satire 
with its airy fancies is difficult to grasp and hold. 

The causes of such demonism are not to be found in a dull 
fatalism which accepts blindly each stroke of an adverse for- 
tune; ratlier all pessimism and all fatalism have a common 
origin in an overwhelming egoism which insists on its own 
importance in the universe and which personifies its individual 
misfortunes either mental or physical, into contrary powers of 
nature work adversely. So, too, in Tieck, the demonism 
is based on an egotistic philosophy, and as his mind ripens and 
includes more spheres of life, so this demonism, tlie revolt 
against the subliminal stream of the world, grows less and 
less pronounced. 

His pessimism, which after all is nothing but the world 
weariness of one who did not know the world, whose battles 
were all with self and who only faintly discerned that it was a 
shadow-life that he was leading, gave way not to a brutal 
cynicism but to a certain philistine complacency with the 
purely mundane order of things. There is still romancCj but 
it is the romance of the everyday world, it is a perfectly com- 
prehensible romance, which is as conventional in its raptures 
as the appreciation that most of the world shows for art or» 
as a matter of fact, as the homage most men pay to God. 
Now and again the old fire bursts forth; it is as if the in- 
terests, ever the same, smouldered on, to be fanned from time 
to time into a flame. In the main, Tieck accepted life, ac- 
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cepted the existing order of things, degrees, orders, ill health, 
disappointment, family worries ; and this acceptance of life is 
mirrored in his nature-sense which no longer storms madly in 
revolt against the ever-present Godhead of the world, but 
which sees in all nature a narrow ever-present circle, the con- 
fines of which man for all his striving, is never able to over- 
step. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF TIECK'S WRITINGS 
(so far as they are used in the present work ) 

1789. Die Sommernacht 

1790. Das Reh. 
Alia Moddin. 
Paramjrthien. 

Gruss dem Fnihling (l)rric.) 
1791 Abdallah begun. 
1792. . Der Abschied. 

Abdallah finished. 

First plan of Lovell. 

Learns of the story of Vittoria Accorombona. 

Der Ungetreue (lyric.) 

1793. Herr von Fuchs. 

Adaptation of Shakespere's Tempest. 
First version of Karl von Bemeck. 
The first two and part of the third book of Lovell. 
The lyrics: 

Melancholie. 

Der Egoist. 

1794. The third and fourth books of Lovell completed. 
The lyrics: 

Der Arme und die Liebe. 

Schrecken des Zweifels. 

Tod. 

Blumen. 

Spruch. 

1795. Peter Lebrecht. 
Karl von Bemeck. 

First plan of the novel, Der junge Tischlermeister. 
Lovell: books five to eight. 
The lyrics: 

Trauer. 

Leben. 

Rausch und Wahn. 

1796. Ninth and tenth books of Lovell. 
Lovell published. 

Der Fremde. 
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Ulrich der Empfindsame. 
Der Naturfreund. 
Ritter Blaubart. 
Der Blonde Eckbcrt 

Wiindersame Liebesgeschichte der schonen Mage- 
lone und des Grafen Peter aus der Provence. 
Ein Prolog. 

The first three acts of Zerbino. 
First plan of the ballad, Die Zeichen im Walde. 
The lyrics: 

Der neue Friihling. 

Nacht. 

Auf der Reise. 

Herbstlied. 

Morgen. 

Mittag. 

Abend. 

Sehnen nach Italien. 
1797. Der gestiefelte Kater. 

Die sieben Weiber des Blaubart. 

Die Freunde. ' 

Die verkehrte Welt. 

Herzensergiessungen eines kunstliebenden Kloster- 

bruders. 
The fourth and fifth acts of Zerbino. 
Beginning of the novel Alma (never completed). 
The lyrics: 

Sehnsucht. 

Friihlingsreise. 

Gefiihl der Liebe. 

Schalmeiklang. 

Posthomsschall. 
^ Waldhommelodie. 

Der Dichter und die Stimme. 

Verio rene Jugend. 

Zuversicht. 

Im Walde. 
179a Prinz Zerbino. 

Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen. 
Phantasien tiber die Kunst. 

Merkwiirdige Lebensgeschichte Sr. Majcstat Abra- 
ham Tonelli. 
Das Ungeheuer und der verzauberte Wald. 
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The lyrics: 

Friihling und Leben. 
Wettgesang. 
Die Phantasie. 
Andacht. 

Lied von der Einsamkeit 
Waldlied. 

Friihlings-und Sommerlust 
Mondscheinlied. 
Wald. Garten. Berg. 
Der Jungling und das Leben. 

1799. Genoveva. 

Der getreue Eckart und der Tannhauser. 
Das jiingste Gericht. 
The lyrics: 

Der Trostlose. 

Andenken. 

1800. Der Autor. 

Twenty sonnets to friends: those to Novalis and 
Wackenroder are especially referred to. 
Lebenselemente. 
Trost. 
Klage. 
Hochzeitlied. 

1801. First part of Octavianus. 
Der Runenberg. 

Plan of Das Donauweib. 
The lyrics: 

Begeistening. 

Die Zeichen im Walde. 

1802. Octavianus completed (not published till 1804). 
The lyrics: 

Jagdlied. 

Die Blumen. 

Die Heimat. 

Gedichte iiber die Musik. 

Gesang. 

Der Garten. 

1803. Prolog to the drama Magelone. 
The sonnets from the novel Alma. 

Das Wasser, Die Rose, Die Lilie. from Octavianus. 

1804. Plan of the story of the returning Greek emperor. 
The lyrics: 

Trennung. 

Trennung und Finden. 
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1805. The first portion of the poems on the Italian jour- 
ney. 
1806. The remaining Italian poems. 
Riickkehr des Genesenden. 
Improvisiertes Lied. 
Brief der Minna aus Alma. 
Episte, aus Alma. 

1807. Melusine, dramatic fragment 

1808. Das Donauweib. 
Erstes Finden. 

1811. Phantasus. 

Liebeszauber. 

Die Elfen. 

Der Pokal. 

Leben imd Thaten des kleinen Thomas, genannt 

Daumchen. 
Heimliche Liebe. 
Phantasus. 
1814. An einen Liebenden. 

Phantasus. 
1816. Fortunat. 
The lyrics: 

Klage im Walde. 
Des Madchens Klage. 
Frohsinn. 

1819. The printing of Der junge Tischlermeister begins. 

1820. The beginning of "Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen." 

1821. Die Gemalde. 

1822. Die Verlobung. 
Die Reisenden. 

Musikalische Leiden und Freuden. 

1823. Der Geheimnissvolle. 

1824. Die Gesellschaft auf dem Lande. 

1825. Dichterleben. Part one. 
Pietro von Abano. 

Poem to the New Year 1825. 

1826. Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen. 
Gliick gibt Verstand. 

1826. Poem to the New Year 1826. 

1827. Der funfzehnte November. 

1828. Der Alte vom Berge. 
Das Fest zu Kenilworth. 

1829. Das Zauberschloss. 
Dichterleben. Part two. 
Die Wundersiichtigen. 
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1830. Der widerkehrende grriechische Kaiser. 

1831. Der Jahnnarkt. 
Der Hexensabbath. 
Der Mondsiichtige. 

1832. Die Ahnenprobe. 

Epilog zum Andenken Goethes. 

1833. Eine Sommerreise. 
Tod des Dichters. 

1834. Die Vogelscheuche. 

Das alte Buch und die Reise ins Blaue hinein. 
Der Wassermensch. 

1835. Eigensinn und Lauhe. 

1836. Der junge Tischlermeister. 
Wunderlichkeiten. 

Die Klausenburg. 

1839. Der Schutzgeist. 
Abcndgesprache. 

Die Glocke von Arragon. 

1840. Waldeinsamkeit. 
Vittoria Accorombona. 

1848. Kritische Schriften. This is a collection of the 
scattered articles which Tieck had written be- 
ginning with the year 1793. 
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